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THE COMMITTEE AND ITS ACTIVITIES 


I. ESTABLISHMENT OF THE COMMITTEE 


On February 18th, 1964, in the Speech from the Throne, the federal 
government announced its intention of establishing a committee of inquiry 
“to advise on the best practicable way to set enforceable limits to expendi- 
tures in election campaigns.” On October 27, 1964, the then Secretary of 
State, Hon. Maurice Lamontagne, formally announced the establishment and 
composition of an Advisory Committee to Study Curtailment of Election 
Expenditures, “a small group of men with practical experience and expert 
knowledge.” The Minister, in outlining the terms of reference of the Com- 
mittee, stated that it would “inquire into and report upon the desirable and 
practical measures to limit and control federal election expenditures.” The 
Minister also commented: “These terms of reference are general, and we 
expect that the committee will give them a broad interpretation.” To clarify 
the nature of the task set the Committee, the Secretary of State prefaced his 
statement by observing that election expenditures constituted, “a complex 
problem which affects the very basis of our democratic system”; and that the 
problem “has become particularly important these last few years due to the 
increase of communication media, especially since the advent of television.” 
The Minister also noted that the specific task of the Committee would be “to 
make a study of the problem of rising election expenses and make recom- 
mendations in the light of our own Canadian requirements and of the 
experience of other countries.”2 The investigations of the Committee on 
Election Expenses have been conducted within these guidelines suggested 
at the time of its establishment. 


1Canada, House of Commons Debates, Feb. 18, 1964, p. 2. 
2 All references are to Canada, House of Commons Debates, October 27, 1964, p. 9457. 


The members of the Committee appointed at the time of its establish- 
ment were: Mr. Francois NOBERT, (Trois-Riviéres), a lawyer, and Chair- 
man of the Committee; Hon. M. J. COLDWELL, P.C., LL.D. (Ottawa), 
former national Leader of the Cooperative Commonwealth Federation; Mr. 
Gordon R. DRYDEN, (Toronto), a lawyer, and Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Liberal Federation of Canada; Mr. Arthur R. SMITH, D.F.C., (Calgary), a 
businessman, and former Progressive Conservative Member of the House of 
Commons; and Dr. Norman WARD, (Saskatoon), an author, and Professor 
of Political Science at the University of Saskatchewan. The prolonged illness 
and subsequent death of Mr. Francois Nobert deprived the Committee of an 
able and knowledgeable Chairman at the outset, and delayed the initiation of 
its investigations until the appointment of Mr. Alphonse BARBEAU, 
(Montreal), a lawyer, as Chairman, in January 1965. Under its new 
Chairman, the Committee held its first meeting in Ottawa on January 30th, 
1965. 


II. INITIAL INVESTIGATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE 


Although its members were originally selected for their knowledge and 
experience of election expenses, the Committee began by briefing itself as 
fully as possible on the situation as it currently existed in Canada. The 
members also considered some of the preliminary questions involved in 
investigation and several factors quickly became evident. The Committee 
early noted the general lack of information or literature on election expenses 
in Canada, and concluded that the Committee would itself have to establish 
the facts before it could assess the problems of election financing. The 
Committee also learned that the control of election expenses involved 
questions concerning the raising of election funds, as well as their expendi- 
ture. At an early meeting the Committee agreed with Mr. Goldwell that: “It is 
also the duty of the Committee to investigate how political funds are raised 
in Canada, the existing techniques and conditions under which funds are 
collected, and how they are spent.’ 

The Committee also encountered practical problems which affected the 
direction of its inquiries. In the first place, it appeared that the Committee 
would experience difficulty gaining frank expressions of opinion from inter- 
ested individuals and groups in the context of public hearings. In the second 
place the Committee, as an advisory body, did not have the right to subpoena 
witnesses or records. For these reasons, the Committee felt that both facts 
and opinions on election expenses could be gained only with the active 
cooperation of parties, politicians and fund raisers. The Committee 
discovered that such cooperation could best be gained if the Committee 
requested private interviews with as many as possible of the in- 
dividuals involved. While not ignoring the public hearing as a mode of 
obtaining expressions of opinion, the Committee used direct and personal 


*The Committee on Election Expenses, Minutes of Meeting, Feb. 6, 1965. 
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contact whenever feasible. The validity of this approach was fortified by the 
conviction, shared by all Committee members, that the function of the 
inquiry was not “muckraking”. The goal of the Committee’s inquiry has at all 
times been improvement for the future, not delving into the past for the 
purpose of assigning praise or blame, or making sensational disclosures. 

The Committee’s inquiry therefore proceeded along three paths: 

1. The factual situation in Canada had to be explored if the problems of 
election financing were to be considered in the light of the Canadian past, 
and the magnitude of campaign costs in the present. Information on raising 
and spending campaign funds had to be acquired if realistic recommenda- 
tions were to be made. Here the Committee’s investigations included: 

(a) Private conversations with politicians, party officials and fund 

raisers, at both federal and provincial levels. 

(b) Examination of the financial records of candidates and parties 
whenever these were available to the Committee. 

(c) Examination of the history of attempts to regulate election expenses 
at federal and provincial levels. 

(d) Special studies of the effect of the use of mass media, especially 
broadcasting and newspapers, on the cost of election campaigns. 

2. The Committee recognized that the experience of other nations with 
similar problems in comparable contexts would be of great value in the 
formulation of realistic recommendations. The Committee therefore decided: 

(a) To examine the available published material dealing with the 
problems of other countries, and the solutions devised. 

(b) To visit seven of these countries to seek out opinions and advice 
which could aid in the formulation of recommendations for 
Canada. The countries selected were: United Kingdom, France, 
West Germany, Norway, Sweden, the United States and Puerto Rico. 
These countries were singled out by the Committee because they 
had either conducted official investigations into election financing, 
or had adopted systems of control which might serve as models for 
Canada. The opinions and advice of electoral officials, party officers, 
candidates and scholars were sought by the Committee, and the 
information acquired directed the Committee’s attention both to 
what has been successful, and what had failed, elsewhere. 

3. The Committee realized that its recommendations must take into 
account the opinions both of electors and interested groups in the nation, as 
well as those of politicians and party workers most immediately affected 
by current problems of financing federal elections. 

The Committee therefore arranged: 

(a) To hold public hearings across Canada, in the hope that members 
of the public, and interested organizations, would be encouraged 
to come forward and express their opinions. 

(b) To elicit expressions of opinion from candidates, party officers and 
fund raisers in a more confidential setting. 
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(c) To go directly to the electors to gain their opinions, by means of 
questions included in a public opinion survey directed at a scien- 
tifically selected sample of people across the nation. 

(d) To request briefs from public bodies and organizations. 

(e) To request briefs or opinions from each daily and weekly news- 
paper in Canada. 


Ill. THE CONTINUING INVESTIGATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE 


A group of competent officials and researchers was required to assist the 
Committee. In February 1965, Mr. John S. McCEACHRAN, (Sarnia), a 
lawyer, was appointed Co-Secretary of the Committee. Mr. Raoul BARBE, 
(Ottawa), a lawyer and Assistant Professor in the Faculty of Law at the 
University of Ottawa, was appointed Co-Secretary in March of the same year. 
Dr. K. Z. PALTIEL, (Ottawa), Associate Professor of Political Science at 
Carleton University, Ottawa, was appointed Research Director in April 1965. 
Under the supervision of the Co-Secretaries and the direction of Professor 
Paltiel, a small research staff was set to work examining the historical record 
in Canada, and preparing briefing papers to assist the Committee members in 
their examination of provincial practices in Canada, and of practices in the 
countries selected for special study. 


A. Canada: The Federal Scene 


The Committee, aware that those most affected by the problems of financing 
elections are the nation’s elected representatives, made several attempts to 
solicit opinions from Members of the House of Commons and Senate. 
(Senators were included because many were candidates and elected represen- 
tatives before appointment to the Upper Chamber). The Committee sent 
letters to all members of both Houses of the 26th Parliament, requesting 
them to submit their opinions on election expenses, and to make suggestions 
which could be helpful to the Committee. In response to the Committee’s 
original request, forty-seven Members of the House of Commons and six 
Senators wrote to the Committee, offering for its consideration many useful 
and relevant suggestions for electoral reform. In addition, fourteen Members 
of the House of Commons and four Senators agreed to private interviews 
with members of the Committee, at which they not only offered opinions and 
made useful suggestions, but also provided much information. 

When an election was called for November 8, 1965, the Committee 
realized that an ideal opportunity had presented itself for the examination of 
the scope of the problem of financing a federal election, particularly since the 
Committee could determine more precisely the opinions of all candidates, 
and not just elected members. The Committee consequently sent letters to all 
candidates following the 1965 election, asking them to complete a question- 
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naire which included financial details of their campaign, and a series of 
questions concerning various modes of limiting campaign costs and controll- 
ing election expenses. In response, 454 candidates, or 44.9% of those polled, 
returned completed questionnaires. 

The Committee also took advantage of the 1965 election to request the 
cooperation of all federal political parties, through their leaders and officials, 
in supplying information on the financial aspects of their individual cam- 
paigns. The response from the several parties was uneven, but the Committee 
was able to arrange private interviews with a number of informed party 
officials, organizers, and fund raisers that gave an up-to-date though frag- 
mented picture of a modern Canadian election. Because of the incomplete 
nature of the information obtained, the Committee requested all federal 
parties to aid its investigations by opening their books, or providing 
financial statements, which could give the Committee a picture of the 
magnitude of the problem with which the parties were faced. Because of the 
delicate nature of some questions involving the cost of elections, the parties 
were assured that such information would be held confidential, and used only 
to instruct the Committee members as to the realities of campaign costs in 
Canada. 

The Committee’s research staff compiled briefs dealing with the history 
of election expenses in Canada, covering such topics as common methods of 
party financing, and legislation proposed and adopted or rejected in 
the past. Because the Committee’s terms of reference contained a specific 
mention of the use of mass media in campaigning, and because numerous 
politicians identified the use of the media as one source of high cost, the 
Committee commissioned an independent research firm to study the effect of 
newspaper advertising on election costs. The cooperation of the Board of 
Broadcast Governors permitted the Committee to estimate the effect of radio 
and television broadcasting on election costs. Members of the Committee’s 
research staff conducted a study of the problems involved in the use of 
television campaigning. Questions on the cost of mass media in campaigns 
were also included in the Committee’s questionnaire to all candidates in the 
1965 election. 

Although a number of interested groups presented informative briefs to 
the Committee, the Committee’s attempts to obtain information and opinions 
from members of the general public were generally disappointing. It ap- 
peared that a public opinion survey could best assess the feeling of the 
general public with respect to election expenses, a topic on which opinions 
may not have crystallized in the minds of those not directly involved in 
campaigning. 


B. Canada: The Provincial Scene 


Because of the close connection which often exists between federal and 
provincial parties in the Canadian political system, and because problems of 
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campaign financing in the provinces bear many similarities to those found at 
the national level, the Committee considered that it would be useful to seek 
the advice of politicians, party officials, organizers, and fund raisers at the 
provincial level, wherever feasible. A few of the provinces, notably Quebec, 
Manitoba, and British Columbia, have experimented with legislation designed 
to alleviate some of the problems of election financing. The Committee 
therefore felt that it could benefit from provincial experience and appropriate 
studies were undertaken. 

Members of the Committee travelled to every province to seek the 
advice of those most concerned with election financing. Premiers were 
interviewed, wherever possible, and numerous Members of Provincial Le- 
gislatures assisted the Committee with advice and suggestions. In addition, 
the cooperation of officials and fund raisers of parties in the various 
provinces was often forthcoming, and the Committee’s understanding of 
regional problems was greatly increased. 

The Committee’s research staff also investigated the history of control 
legislation enacted in the provinces. The ambitious scheme of regulation and 
state subsidies put into effect in 1964 in Quebec received special scrutiny. 
The Committee summarized provincial experience with election expenses to 
serve as an additional basis on which to form opinions of what might be 
practicable at the federal level. 


C. Other Countries 


1. THE UNITED STATES 


The first foreign nation considered by the Committee was the United 
States. The system at the federal level in the United States involves a complex 
system of legislation designed to limit both income and expenditures in 
election financing. The Committee was especially interested in discovering 
whether such a legislative system of control was workable, and sought the 
advice thereon of members of the Commission on Campaign Costs created 
by the late President Kennedy. The Committee asked for and received the 
cooperation of the Citizens’ Research Foundation (Princeton) and its director, 
Professor Herbert Alexander, who prepared a study dealing with the United 
States’ system of controlling federal election expenses. Professor Alexander 
also provided the Committee with many useful contacts in the European 
countries visited, and suggested bibliographic sources dealing with the general 
problems of election expenses. 

Numerous other American party officials and scholars aided the Com- 
mittee in a variety of ways. Professor E.E. Roady of the University of Florida 
met with the Committee and explained the advanced system used in that 
State for the reporting of election contributions and expenditures. Professor 
A.J. Heidenheimer of the University of Florida, an expert on Comparative 
Political Finance, met with the Committee’s Research Director and provided 
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the Committee with useful information concerning election laws in numerous 
European and non-western democracies. Professor Heidenheimer also pro- 
vided the Committee with bibliographic material, and the names of numerous 
scholars and electoral officials in the European nations; he further made 
known the Committee’s investigations to the International Political Science 
Association’s Study Group on Political Finance, which further aided the 
Committee in its efforts to make contact with knowledgeable scholars 
throughout the world. 


2. THE UNITED KINGDOM 


The Committee was especially interested in the election laws of the 
United Kingdom because of the similarities between that country’s political 
system and our own. The Committee met a number of party officials, 
organizers, fund raisers, politicians, and electoral officers. These individuals 
were asked by the Committee to assess the effectiveness of British attempts 
to require disclosure of election finances, and to set limits on candidates’ 
expenditures. Professor Robert T. McKenzie and Professor Richard Rose 
both gave the Committee useful information and offered their opinions and 
advice. 


3. OTHER EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


Norway and Sweden were of interest to the Committee because their 
governments had commissioned studies on the problems of limiting election 
expenses. Both countries have rejected compulsory reporting as a way of 
controlling election expenses, and both have relied on voluntary reporting, 
and on limited state subsidies to the parties, as remedies for some of the 
major problems of financing elections campaigns. Numerous party officials 
and electoral officers in both countries willingly cooperated with the Com- 
mittee, and told of their experiences with a system of voluntary self-control 
on the part of parties and candidates contesting elections. Several fund 
raisers described for the Committee the common methods of raising money, 
and others helped the Committee assess the effectiveness of the Norwegian 
and Swedish systems of controlling election financing. 

Since the French system involves no legislation which directly limits a 
party’s election expenses, but includes legislation designed to limit the 
activities of parties during election campaigns, the Committee in its inter- 
views in France attempted to assess the effectiveness of an indirect system of 
control. The French heritage of a substantial portion of the citizens of 
Canada naturally made the French system of controlling election expenses of 
particular interest to members of the Committee. 

A unique feature of election financing in West Germany was the system 
of interparty agreements adopted in 1965 to regulate election expenses and 
the modes of campaigning permitted. Also, since 1959, German parties 
have received unconditional subsidies. The Committee was concerned with 
estimating the success of the German form of control, and the problems of 
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enforcement under such a system. The General Director of Elections and 
officials of each party were interviewed by the Committee, and all were 
helpful. 


4. PUERTO RICO 


The Commonwealth of Puerto Rico was also of interest to the Com- 
mittee because of a system of rigid controls combined with state subsidies 
instituted first in 1957. Information concerning the Puerto Rican experiment 
was obtained by the Committee’s Research Director, Professor K.Z. 
Paltiel. 

Systems of control of one or more aspects of election financing have 
been attempted in a variety of other nations. The Committee’s research staff 
summarized published information available on the experience of Australia, 
New Zealand, Japan, the Philippines, India, Argentina, Switzerland and Italy. 


D. Special Studies 


Apart from the foregoing, a series of special studies was also commissioned 
by the Committee. Mr. Harold M. Angell, Assistant Professor of Political 
Science at Sir George Williams University, Montreal, was commissioned to 
make a comprehensive study of Quebec’s system pertaining to the limitation, 
financing, and control of election expenses. Members of the Research staff 
were assigned to study the financing of the Canadian parties operating at 
the federal level. Mr. Michael Stein, Assistant Professor of Political Science 
at Carleton University, Ottawa, was commissioned to study the financing of 
the Ralliement des Créditistes. Dr. J. L. Granatstein, Assistant Professor of 
History, York University, Toronto, was commissioned to study the financing 
of the Conservative Party (1939-45). Dr. John Meisel, Professor of Political 
Science at Queen’s University, Kingston, was asked to include in his public 
opinion survey of the Canadian public, questions which would assess the 
attitude of the general public with regard to electoral expenses. 
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HISTORY OF CANADIAN ELECTION 
EXPENSE LEGISLATION 


I. THE LEGISLATION 


The legislative response to the problem of money in elections throughout 
Canadian history exhibits a consistent but melancholy pattern. It is an 
instructive exercise to survey the evolution of laws on election expenses, not 
only for the purpose of detecting the weaknesses of devices which have been 
attempted, but to isolate the root assumptions behind the various legislative 
approaches to the problem. It is unfortunate that an examination of the laws 
must inevitably lead to rather severe criticism of them, but it is a simple fact 
that they have not been effective in achieving their apparent purposes. The 
Committee has therefore attempted to determine to what extent the assump- 
tions themselves have been at fault, and to what extent the fault has resided 
in the legal means employed. This examination may allow us to conclude 
whether or not our criticism must be technical, concerned with means alone, 
or radical, concerned with the assumptions upon which the laws are based. 

The first significant fact to be noted is that Canada began as a nation 
with no legal recognition that money constituted a special problem in 
elections. Conceptually, money was “visible” only in regard to “corrupt 
practices”: in 1867, corrupt practices included giving and receiving of bribes, 
treating, and in some cases conveying voters to the polls. Little consideration 
was given to the problem of possibly corrupt obligations by candidates to 
their contributors, and none at all to the possible distortion of the democratic 
process by the uneven distribution of funds among candidates and parties. 
Then in 1873 came the first major public disclosure of a defect in the system, 
the Pacific Scandal. The Government party had received large sums of money 
from an entrepreneur vitally interested in a government contract and subsidy; 


the party, moreover, had gone on to win. How much the money in question 
had counted toward this victory was a matter for partisan dispute; it may 
have been decisive. 

The situation was hardly novel. What was novel was its public disclo- 
sure. In the most dramatic way possible an exploitation of a legal vacuum 
had been revealed to the electorate. The Opposition, of course, tended to 
argue that the incident was but another example of “original sin” on the part 
of the Government party. Laws would be necessary, they thought, if only to 
catch the Government party, but the Opposition failed to recognize the 
problem as one inhering in the democratic process, not as a function of one 
party alone, but of the democratic party system itself. Consequently the legal 
response was not adequate, even to its limited aims. 

The judgment of most men, or at least those not entirely governed by 
partisan passions, was, as one biographer of Sir John A. Macdonald later put 
it, that: “The necessity for a party fund may be freely admitted, but the 
methods employed in its collection and distribution put a severe strain too 
often upon political morality.”! Or as another biographer wrote: “At every 
election there are expenses, some light, and some vast, and these have to be 
borne by ministers and their friends. The spectacle may be pitiable, and it is 
pitiable, but it is true, and is a part of our system as much as the ballot 
sell, 2 

Goldwin Smith’s Canadian Monthly and National Review probably 
summed up the feelings of many Canadians in 1873: 


Yet it may prove a happy turning point in our political history, if the people, 
after the political corruption and demoralization which they have undergone, 
have virtue still left to meet the crisis well, and not only to do themselves 
justice in this particular case, but to reform a system of government which, 
in its present state, leads to these offences, whichever faction may be in 
power, with a fatal necessity which affords a considerable excuse even for 
the present offenders.® 


The same magazine went on a few months later to detail its hopes for 
reform: 


There is evidence before the country that an unusually large expenditure 
was lavished on the elections of 1872; but of the details of that expenditure 
—what constituencies were influenced and what seats purchased by it— 
we are altogether without information. Men who succeeded by resorting to 
corrupt practices then, may be candidates for re-election now, for anything 
that is known to the contrary. If this be so, no man can point his finger 
and denounce them to the electors: they are lost in the common mob of 
candidates. This is a great disadvantage, as it bars the exercise of knowledge 
necessary to a full understanding of the issue in its various ramifications. 
And if constituencies were debauched and seats bought and sold, the 
punishment of disfranchisement cannot be inflicted, because the facts alone 
on which it would be possible to proceed are wanting. To apply indis- 
criminately the name of “charter-sellers” to one half the candidates, in the 


+ Parkin, George R., Sir John A. Macdonald, Toronto, Morang & Co., Limited, 1908, p. 200. 
? Collins, Joseph Edmund, Canada’s Patriot Statesman, G. Mercer Adam, ed. Toronto, 
Rose Publishing Co., Limited, 1891, p. 406. 


®The Canadian Monthly and National Review, vol. 4, No. 2, August 1873, Toronto, 
Adam, Stevenson & Co., p. 142. 
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absence of particular facts, is a proceeding that cannot commend itself 

to the general sense of justice. Whoever defends the receipt of large sums 

of money by members of the late Ministry from a competitor for a Govern- 

ment contract, to be used for election purposes, voluntarily places himself 

in an assailable position and must take the consequences. Whoever puts 

forward as competitors for power the delinquents makes a like selection 

of his political position, on his own responsibility. The best thing that any 

Opposition candidate could say of this transaction is, that it was clearly 

wrong and absolutely indefensible, and that those by whom it was done 

have been punished by deprivation of power. It seems evident that no further 

punishment is contemplated beyond what the constituencies may now inflict. 

The consequences of the dissolution of the House in the election of which 

the money was expended, form the natural,—whether or not it be pre- 

mature,—end of the great Scandal. A knowledge of the details of the 

expenditure would have formed a luminous guide to the electorate, when 
called upon to select new representatives. ‘ 

It was to the device of publicity that people turned after the Pacific 
Scandal. Misuse of campaign funds could be regulated by laws against 
corrupt practices. The improper gathering of money, it was felt, should not 
be something subject in itself to legal sanction. The electorate was the proper 
judge of the propriety of the collecting process. The law which was passed in 
1874 by the Reform Government of Alexander Mackenzie ignored direct 
intervention in the political process (such as legal controls or limitations on 
contributions and expenditures), but instead operated on the basic premise 
that publicity was a sufficient goal to be pursued.® Before dealing critically 
with this assumption, we should examine the relevant sections of the statute 
to determine how effective were the legal means to this end. 

The legislation contained two main innovations. 

1. The doctrine of agency, i.e. investing legal responsibility for the 

use of money in a single agent, was established. 

2. The candidate and agent were made responsible for a statement of 

what money they had spent, and how they had spent it. 

The doctrine of agency was an undoubtedly useful innovation, which 
provided the central responsibility for spending which is necessary if publicity 
is to work. It is more difficult to comprehend the intention of the government 
with regard to the second part. The essential, indeed the critical, point about 
the Pacific Scandal, was the source of the money involved. It might be a fit 
subject for partisan polemics that the Government party apparently had had 
more money to spend than the Opposition, but it was certainly not this which 
drove Macdonald from office. Yet the new legislation, if it had been in effect 
in 1872, would have thrown no light on the matter: no candidate or party 
would have been legally compelled to state that money had been received 
from anyone, including persons involved in government contracts. After the 
legislation of 1874, the source from which candidates received their money 
remained as free from publicity as before. 

The inadequacy of the legislation went still deeper. Even if the principle 
had been extended, and the candidate and his agent required by law to list 


“Idem. vol. 5. No. 2, February, 1874, pp. 149-150. [Italics not in original.] 
5 The Dominion Elections Act, 1874, Statutes of Canada, 1874, 37 Vict. c. 9, ss. 121-125. 
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the sources of income, the bargain behind the Pacific Scandal would have still 
gone largely undetected. Ministers had accepted money in their capacity not 
as candidates, but as party leaders. The money which was then distributed to 
candidates supporting them could legitimately have been listed as contribu- 
tions from the ministers. Only in the event that the leaders had spent the 
money in their own constituencies, on their own behalf, would the source 
have theoretically been disclosed. And all that was needed here to circumvent 
even an enforceable law was a party treasurer who was not himself a 
candidate. 

By failing to come to grips with the reality that politics is more 
importantly a party process than an individual process, the framers of the 
1874 law failed to put together a workable framework for legislative control. 
At that time, the failure to recognize the importance of parties as units of 
political action was in part understandable, since parties were relatively weak 
and indistinct. But weak and indistinct as they may have been, nevertheless 
more money seems to have been channeled through them than through 
individual candidates. The failure in 1874 to deal with parties constituted a 
precedent breached only slightly down to the present day. 

Yet even assuming that publicity had been understood to include within 
its scope the identification of contributors, and assuming that the law had 
recognized parties and dealt intelligently with them, there was a third critical 
inadequacy in the legislation of 1874, that of enforcement. A monetary 
penalty was established for default; more importantly, the “wilful” furnishing 
of an “untrue” statement was made a misdemeanour. But who was charged 
with checking the truthfulness of the statements? From the wording of the 
Act it might appear that the elector who was allowed, for a fee of twenty 
cents, to inspect the bills and vouchers included in the candidate’s statement, 
was expected to examine such records conscientiously, and take it upon 
himself to initiate prosecution against any erring candidate. The weakness of 
this reasoning is immediately obvious. The ordinary elector is in no position 
to evaluate the truth or untruth of a candidate’s statement other than in the 
case of, say, a simple error in addition. The untruth of a statement can 
normally be determined only by a legal investigation of the election, the time 
and money for which the ordinary elector does not possess. Historically, this 
theory of the zealousness of the civic-minded elector has indeed proved to be 
meaningless. So long as a government official or independent agency is not 
charged specifically with determining the validity of all the statements for 
each election, it seems that little or no action will be taken in checking their 
accuracy. In short, if the framers of the legislation of 1874 believed that the 
electors could be trusted to act as watchdogs, or even that the parties could 
be expected to check each other, their hopes have proved to be unfounded. 
Moreover, no provision was made for the central collection and publication 
of the candidates’ reports, thus making a general picture almost impossible 
to obtain. 


®See Study No. 6 “The Patterns of Canadian Party Finance” in Part II of this Report. 
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The law of 1874 thus failed on three basic counts: 1. it comprehended 
only the expenditure and not the income side of political finances; 2. it failed 
to recognize parties as collectors and spenders of money; 3. it failed to place 
the initiative for enforcement in any effective body or office. The result was 
legislation lacking in vision, ineffective in means, and impotent in action. 
The historical pattern, however, is significant: first there was no legislation 
governing election expenses; then a public scandal aroused popular opinion; 
and finally, the legislative response was high in moral content and low in 
enforceability. 

There was little criticism of the law at the time. Even Macdonald had 
been contemplating in 1873 a revision of the Dominion Elections Act which 
would have included some measure of publicity. The legislation was viewed 
by its framers with apparent satisfaction. George Brown could write in the 
Globe’ (three years after the law had been passed) that “every known mode 
of spending money under which even the suspicion of corrupting the electors 
could lurk has been most properly forbidden under severe penalties and 
successfully enforced.” In any event, no attempt was made to improve 
upon the 1874 legislation until another scandal aroused public indignation. 
In 1891 the McGreevy Scandals disclosed a system operating in federal 
elections in Quebec whereby contractors gave kickbacks on government 
contracts to finance government candidates. The opportunity which the 
government had thus seized was not of course unique to the eighteen-nine- 
ties: it is a natural result of a political system which allows governments to 
give valuable contracts to private interests and, at the same time, compels 
them to seek funds for re-election. The system was not new nor was it 
confined to one party, but when the extent of its operation was revealed in 
1891, public indignation again resulted. The government of the day tried to 
placate public displeasure by passing an amendment making it a corrupt 
practice for anyone to assist any candidate at an election in return for money 
or any “valuable consideration,” or for the promise of “any office, place or 
employment.” 

The pattern of 1874 repeated itself. Public disgust at a particularly 
malodorous abuse of the fund-raising system impelled the government to pass 
a legal platitude. The difficulty of enforcement is obvious. Conviction would 
have required the kind of evidence almost impossible to obtain, except in the 
extreme and unlikely case of a written agreement, or actual eye-witnesses. To 
make matters even more difficult, prosecution would have to be undertaken 
by the Crown; and questions must inevitably be posed concerning the 
possible lack of enthusiasm on the part of a lawyer employed by a 
government in seeking a verdict which would at best be embarrassing, and at 
worst fatal to that same government. The uselessness of the law was finally 
demonstrated forty years later, in the aftermath of the Beauharnois Scandal 


™ Globe, July 8, 1876 as reported in the case Regina v. Wilkinson-re Brown, 41, Upper 
Canada Queen’s Bench Reports, (1878), 47 at p. 69. 

®An Act to amend The Dominion Elections Act 1874, Statutes of Canada, 1891, 54-55 
Vict. cx 19% -s. 14. 
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of 1930-31. The party more deeply concerned had then gone out of 
power, and the new government might have been favourably inclined toward 
seeking a conviction. The evidence was damaging, and the facts tolerably 
clear; yet no prosecution was undertaken. Perhaps the government leaders 
feared that the tangled web of fund-raising corruption would inevitably 
entrap them too. What is equally probable is that, even in the well-publicized 
circumstances of the Beauharnois contract, it would have been impossible to 
establish in court the critical point: that money had been given to a party on 
the explicit promise of a contract that was to be given in return. 

The scandals of 1891 and 1930-31 further served to demonstrate the 
uselessness of the publicity provisions of 1874. In 1891 there was no relation 
whatever between the declared expenses of the candidates involved and the 
candidates’ actual expenses as revealed by the investigations. In both in- 
stances the scandals primarily involved political parties, and only secondarily 
individual candidates. 

In the first decade of the twentieth century, with the laws of 1874 and 
1891 in force, it was becoming apparent that electoral and administrative 
corruption, and patronage in the civil service, were again posing dangers to 
the public interest. The parliamentary sessions of 1906 and 1907 were 
among the most scandal-ridden on record. The government accordingly 
presented a series of reform measures in 1907 and 1908. Three changes were 
made concerning election expenses. 

1. The doctrine of agency was strengthened, with the passage of a 
clause making it an indictable offence to make any contribution to 
a candidate other than through the official agent (except for 
personal expenses ).® 

2. Foreigners were prohibited from assisting in Canadian elections (it 

had once been a practice to bring in ex-Canadians and others from 
the United States at election time, sometimes at considerable 
expense) .1° 

3. Corporations were prohibited from contributing to candidates and 

political parties. 
The first two changes were of only marginal significance; the third constituted 
perhaps the most radical and audacious attempt at legislative control over 
election expenses ever advanced in Canadian history on paper. The attempt 
turned out in actuality to be only the most ridiculous chapter in an 
uninspiring story of ineffective legislation. It is worth a close look for the 
lessons it can teach. 

An Opposition member described the ideological framework within 
which the law was framed when he stated: ‘““We are accustomed to hear and 
particularly to read in the public press, assertions to the effect that certain 
great corporations own governments in this country and are able to affect the 


ie An pi to amend the Dominion Elections Act, Statutes of Canada, 1908, 7-8 Edward VII, 
c. 26, s. 28. 
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course of legislation in this House and in other legislative bodies.”!2 It was a 
typical measure to have come out of the “progressive” era (in the United 
States, the administration of Theodore Roosevelt had passed a somewhat 
similar law a year earlier); but like much “progressive” legislation of the 
period it was more impressive in sound than in substance. 

Some weaknesses were immediately apparent. For one thing, “political 
party” was nowhere defined in Dominion legislation. And that the legislation 
may not have been quite so disinterested as would appear can be seen in the 
phrase “no company or association other than one incorporated for political 
purposes.” A government spokesman, Hon. A. B. Aylesworth, Minister of 
Justice, specifically cited the Ontario Liberal Association, which apparently 
was a channel for much Ontario money, as an example of an association thus 
permitted to give contributions.'? Opposition members were later to charge 
that the law was simply an attempt to enhance a well-organized Liberal form 
of giving by eliminating forms used by other parties. The charge, while no 
doubt exaggerated, showed the dangers which attend any legislative attempt 
to regulate political expenses, wherever differences in forms of party finance 
exist. 

In any event, the main weakness of the 1908 legislation was again its 
ineffectiveness. Little attention was paid to it when it was first introduced in 
the House; little debate accompanied its acceptance, although the Minister 
introducing the legislation noted that the clause “has been vehemently 
attacked in many quarters.’'* In this, the indifferent Members of Parlia- 
ment showed much more sense than the “vehement” outside critics, for the 
clause proved to be entirely ineffective in prohibiting big business from 
contributing to campaign funds. As one Member of Parliament pointed out in 
the Special Committee on the Dominion Elections Act and Corrupt Practices 
Inquiries Act in 1929, “Section 10 of the Act is at present very comprehen- 
sive but the difficulty is that it has been extremely difficult in the past to 
enforce it. In the opinion of the Deputy Minister . . . it is not the duty of the 
Chief Electoral Officer to enforce it.”1° 

The law in fact had no impact. There were no prosecutions, and there 
was no evidence that business contributions slackened after 1908; on the 
contrary, they may have increased. Sir Henry Drayton once said in the 
House of Commons: 


Is there any honorable member in this House so foolish as to think that 
contributions are not made to election funds? Why, of course, they are 
made.... Everybody knows also that this country has yet to find a single 
prosecution. The law is a dead letter.... It has never been enforced, 
and there is no intention of enforcing it today. * 


12 Canada, House of Commons Debates, January 22, 1908, p. 1677. 

18 Tbid., July 2, 1908, p. 11757. 
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The main point is that, even supposing zealous enforcement on the part 
of the government (which, considering the needs political parties have for 
money, was a dubious assumption) businessmen willing to contribute would 
have little difficulty classing corporate funds as, say, “personal expenses”, or 
even salary; nor would a corporate executive meet any difficulty in giving 
“bonuses” to employees, who would then give, as individuals, to a political 
party. Nor do these in any way exhaust the list of devices which might be so 
employed. The law was once again only a legal platitude, this time made 
even more empty by virtue of its pretension. Nonetheless, in 1920 Parliament 
renewed the clause concerning corporate giving, changing the wording only 
slightly.’ The changes were two: the amended clause made explicit that 
“incorporation” was not of importance, and that all companies and associa- 
tions were to be subject to the clause; and no particular penalty was 
specified, violations now being merely “punishable as in this Act provided.” 
The latter provision had an inherent weakness; since “political party” was 
nowhere defined in the Act, only corporate contributions to individual 
candidates could now be punished. No punishment for contributions to 
parties was written into the statute. 

The one factor not mentioned at all in the 1920 debate (whether 
through ignorance or wilful indifference is unclear) was the effect of the 
section on trade unions, and it was the agitation of the unions and their 
political spokesmen which finally brought about repeal of the clause. In 
1925. Mr. William Irvine, M.P. (Labour, Calgary East) brought to the 
attention of the House the fact that while big business was hardly hampered 
by Clause 10, trade unions were effectively denied financial participation in 
politics. Moreover, unions were incapable of taking advantage of the one 
escape hatch available to them, that of incorporating themselves for political 
purposes. “Clause 10 of the Dominion Elections Act,” Mr. Irvine went on, “is 
only an impious statutory declaration. I believe it is violated by all concerned 
in every election, yet not a single prosecution has ever been instituted under 
its provisions. I submit to the House that to retain a section in an act which 
cannot be enforced—no; worse than that, which invites its own violation—is 
to bring law itself into disrepute.’”!* Mr. Guthrie, protagonist of the clause in 
1920, now noted that the Progressives had associations incorporated for 
political purposes in every riding, and that it was unfair that the unions 
should not also have this privilege. Some opposition members asserted that 
the original clause, as passed in 1908, had simply been a device to aid the 
Ontario Liberal Association. With little debate the House moved on to vote 
on Mr. Irvine’s motion for repeal of the clause, but not before the Labour 
member had accused the Government of “bovine obstinacy,” thereby giving 
the Government a pretext for opposing the suggested change. Repeal of the 
clause was narrowly defeated, 60-53, with most Progressives and many 
Conservatives (including the Leader of the Opposition, Mr. Meighen) voting 
along with the Labour group, but with the Liberals opposed. 


** Dominion Elections Act, Statutes of Canada, 1920, 10-11 George V, c. 46, s. 10. 
** Canada, House of Commons Debates, June 26, 1925, -p. 4970. 
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Thereafter support for the clause continued to weaken. In 1929 the 
Labour group in the House of Commons presented a series of recommenda- 
tions to the Special Committee on the Dominion Elections Act, including 
repeal of the section in question. The Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada submitted a brief which read in part: 

Clause 10 of the Franchise Act, 1920, prohibits unincorporated associations, 

such as trade unions, etc., from making voluntary contributions towards 

election campaigns and Clause 11 of the Franchise Act, 1920, prohibits 


any person not being an elector and who resides without Canada from 
assisting in any manner in election campaigns. 


These sections work particular hardship to candidates dependent upon 

contributions towards election expenses inasmuch as they prevent subscrip- 

tions being taken up at trade union and similar gatherings and we,-therefore, 

ask that these two sections be repealed. It is true they have not been 

strictly enforced. This however, only creates a lack of respect for the law as 

a whole and, we venture to assert, is an added argument for their repeal.19 
The Committee decided to support the principle of repeal, and although this 
recommendation was included in its Report to the House, the Government 
decided to concentrate upon certain other matters. Accordingly, in 1930, Mr. 
Woodsworth again moved that the section be repealed; his amendment was 
adopted with virtually no discussion. The point was somewhat academic, for 
at the time labour unions were not contributing much money, if any, to 
politics. In any event Canada was treated to the somewhat odd spectacle of a 
law which had originally been directed against big business influences in 
politics being repealed at the instance of Socialist Members of Parliament. 

It is doubtful if any comfort can be drawn from the curious history of 
this section. Public displeasure at scandal in 1908 had, as in 1874 and in 
1891, resulted in a high-sounding but useless piece of legislation. The only 
tangible effects of the law were unintended, and it was finally repealed. Two 
years later the Beauharnois Scandal turned the law, in retrospect, into a joke. 

But the law has concerned other aspects of election expenses besides 
donations from organizations to parties and individuals. In 1920 the Con- 
servative Government, as already noted, offered a number of amendments to 
the Dominion Elections Act, but with one exception only minor changes 
were effected concerning election expenses. The changes made were inspired 
by British legislation, and were designed to clarify a number of points in the 
existing legislation, such as exceptions to the rule that all payments must be 
made through the official agent, clarification of “personal expenses”, and 
changing of the penalty for default in publishing the statement of 
expenses.2° Section 79 (1) of the 1920 legislation expanded the scope of 
publicity by requiring that candidates disclose contributors and amounts 
contributed. This was clearly an improvement; one of the criticisms of the 
original provisions for reporting was that no consideration had been given to 


12 Canada, House of Commons, Minutes of Proceedings and Eyidence of the Special 
Committee on Dominion Elections Act and Corrupt Practices Inquiries Act. 1929, pp. 49-50. 

2 Dominion Elections Act, Statutes of Canada, 1920, 10-11 George V, c. 46, secs. 13, 78 
and 79. Their English antecedents are in Statutes of England, 46-47 Vict. (1884), c. 51, 
ss. 27-29, 31, and 33-35. 
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the “input”, but only to the “output” side of political spending. Yet much of 
the usefulness of the new provision was vitiated by the two continuing 
failures: the non-recognition of parties, and the lack of enforcement. 

The Beauharnois Scandal of 1931 revealed that $700,000 to $800,000 
had been given by the Beauharnois corporation to the previous Liberal 
Government and that an extremely valuable government contract had been 
given to the corporation. Some money had also gone to the Conservatives. 
The scandal demonstrated the irrelevance of reporting laws which failed to 
recognize parties in that all the money in question had been given to party 
collectors, not to candidates. It was in many ways one of the worst scandals 
in Canadian history, and one which arose directly out of campaign fund 
corruption; yet on this occasion not even another legal platitude was called in 
to mollify public opinion. 

Indeed, after 1920, whatever innovating spirit Parliament had once 
possessed concerning election expenses seemed to disappear altogether. Not a 
single new law of any significance has been brought down since that time. 
Campaign funds have been the subject of a good deal of public comment; 
newspapers and magazines have, often enough, contained articles on the 
matter, usually accompanied by pleas for reform. Parliament itself, in 
committees and in discussion of private members’ bills, has considered a 
number of ideas; the Provincial Legislatures have, on occasion, passed 
far-reaching and even radical legislation. Yet for almost a half-century 
nothing of significance to election expenses has changed in the federal 
statutes. 


II. ENFORCEMENT 


Apart from an abundance of cases under the Dominion Controverted 
Elections Act, many of which concerned corrupt expenditures by candidates 
for such matters as bribing electors, there is little jurisprudence in existence 
on the laws governing election expenses as such. Since enforcement proce- 
dures have been so weak, few cases have been tried, and many provisions 
have received little or no judicial consideration. Judicial decisions in the 
nineteenth century” did establish that failure on the part of an agent to 
account properly for all the money received and spent probably raised a 
presumption of corrupt practices. The only case of real importance arose in 
1922, when the election of a Progressive candidate in Saskatchewan was 
challenged on the grounds that his official statement of election expenses was 
incomplete, and did not include certain expenses such as the hiring of a 
band. The case (Johnson v. Yake)?* eventually went to the Supreme Court 
of Canada where it was decided that failure on the part of a candidate for 
election to the Dominion Parliament, or his agent, to include accounts 


* Re: South Grey (Prov.) Hunter vy. Lauder. Hodgins Election Cases, p. 52, (1871). 
More importantly, see Re: Levis (Dom.) Belleau v. Dussault et al. 11 S.C.R. (1886), 133. 

2 Re: Moose Jaw (Dom.) Johnson v. Yake et al. [1923] S.C.R. 377, affirming 
[1922] 3 W.W.R., 328. 
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properly classed as election expenses in the return required by section 79(1) 
(a) of the Dominion Elections Act, 1920, chapter 46, and in knowingly 
making false returns of election expenses and in making false declarations 
verifying such false returns are corrupt practices within the meaning of 
section 79(9) and void the election and make the parties at fault liable to 
the penalties and disqualifications provided by the Act. 

The Member in question was thus unseated and a by-election was held. 
This is the only case on record of a Member losing his seat due to a violation 
of the provisions on election expenses, as opposed to corrupt practices as 
such. Nor has any unsuccessful candidate ever been punished for a violation 
of the law. This lone case, which might have constituted. an important 
precedent, has inspired no similar actions. It must be pointed out that in this 
case charges were brought against a member of a newly formed political 
party; on no occasion has a member of an established party initiated action 
against a candidate from another established party. 

Some provisions of the law have never been enforced at all. As already 
noted, the section forbidding corporations from contributing to political 
parties or candidates was never enforced. Failure to provide an official 
statement has never been punished, although, according to the clear intent of 
the law, defaulting members could lose their seats. And it is not that the law 
has been enforced inconsistently or even sporadically; with the exception of 
Johnson v. Yake, it has not really been enforced. The explanation for this 
failure cannot be dealt with here, involving as it does certain judgments 
about the motives of political parties. Suffice it to say that: 1. the established 
parties have been unwilling to initiate action against each other; 2. the 
trouble and cost of contesting an election suit about election expenses is 
prohibitive to the private citizen; 3. no organized, nonpolitical group has ever 
undertaken to bear the cost of a suit; 4. no governmental agency has felt 
itself responsible, or been made responsible, for prosecuting candidates 
violating the law on election expenses. 

The basic philosophy has thus been one of laissez faire in two senses: 1. 
nothing has been done until circumstances have forced action; 2. the 
government has usually refrained from intervening in the political process 
directly in order to effect a change in the system itself. Instead, legislators 
have relied on publicity, in the belief that the systems should function 
unhindered but should be fully illuminated, so that the electorate could act 
on this information in any way it might see fit. Consequent on this reasoning 
is usually the corollary that the system could change naturally were informa- 
tion about it available to all, but that no special governmental machinery or 
continuous public expenditure would be necessary. 

No attempt has been made to intervene directly in the political process 
to limit or control expenses and only one ill-fated attempt (that of 1908) has 
been made to control contributions. No attempt has been made to subsidize 
directly parties or candidates at public expense. And no attempt has been 
made to widen the base of political giving by making donations more 
attractive to private citizens through tax advantages or relief. 
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I. ATTEMPTS AT REFORM 


If the philosophy embodied in legislation has been one of Jaissez faire, 
alternative philosophies have never been consistently articulated in Parlia- 
ment. Rather, suggestions for reform have on the whole tended toward 
extending and making more effective applications of the existing philosophy. 


There have been certain panaceas advocated off and on in Parliament, 
the most common being the institution of compulsory voting. This is 
presented as an indirect solution which, by eliminating the necessity for 
candidates to induce electors to attend the polls, would presumably eliminate 
the need for large campaign funds. This idea, seriously suggested several 
times in Parliament since 1867, has recently faded away with the acceptance 
of the increasing role of the mass media and of “image-building” in campaign 
costs. In addition, direct intervention in the form of public subsidies was 
suggested as early as 1920,% but the idea has not been taken seriously 
enough in the past to have been presented in the form of a bill. And despite 
the obvious desire on the part of politicians to broaden the base of political 
donations, there has been little interest shown in schemes of tax credits or tax 
deductions to make campaign giving more popular. 


The only form of direct intervention with a long history of support has 
been that based on a statutory limitation of expenditure. This has usually 
been presented in conjunction with a stricter form of reporting. As early as 
1870, before the first legislation on election expenses had appeared, Edward 
Blake suggested strict limitation on expenses and official auditing of election 
accounts.*4 The most elaborate attempt at limitation came from Hon. 
Charles G. Power, who in 1938 presented a long and carefully thought-out 
scheme for reform.?> The Power Bill. attempted to control expenses by 
providing statutory limitations, limiting severely the number of agencies 
through which expenditures were permissible under the law, and by strictly 
supervising these expenditures. The bill was considered at some length by a 
Parliamentary Committee,?* but there seemed to be little agreement on the 
part of Members as to what a reasonable limitation might be. The bill was 
reintroduced in 1949 in a diluted form but was not passed. As recently as 
1964 a bill was introduced by Mr. Andrew Brewin calling for strict limitation 
of expenses on the part of both candidates and parties. This bill was 
reintroduced in the 1966 session, but in neither case did it reach the voting 
stage. 


The failure of the existing legislation to deal with parties is such an 
obvious weakness as to call forth a number of attempts at improvement. One 


* Canada, House of Commons Debates, April 13, 1920, p. 1197. 

* Canada, House of Commons and Senate Debates, March 10, 1870, p. 363. 

* Canada, House of Commons, Bill 90, An Act Respecting Political Expenditures, 
3rd Sess., 18th Parliament, 1938. 

> Canada, House of Commons, Special Committee on Electoral Matters, Minutes of 
Evidence, see particularly June 23, 1938, March 30, 1939, April 3, 1939 (typescript copy). 
See also House of Commons Debates, April 5, 1938, pp. 2036-2046. 
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bill, introduced in three successive years (1958-1960), was intended to 
compel the central committees of political parties to submit a statement of 
amounts contributed and the identity of the contributors to the Chief 
Electoral Officer and to Parliament. But private members’ bills rarely get far 
in the legislative process. Nevertheless, they may serve as an indication of 
backbench opinion, and there have been enough to suggest general dissatis- 
faction among Members of Parliament with the laws on election expenses. 
Suggestions for reform embodied in actual bills have usually centered around 
two main areas: 1. statutory limitation of spending; 2. strengthening of the 
reporting provisions, by including political parties or by creating machinery 
for enforcement. 

Even though the device of publicity, which has been at the heart of all 
the attempts at legislation, has not been effectively realized, the idea should 
not be dismissed as impractical or meaningless. The fact is that the device of 
publicity has never been really tested. Two fatal weaknesses have vitiated all 
efforts in that direction: the failure to recognize political parties as essential 
units of political finance, and the failure to provide effective machinery for 
enforcing the laws. It is not possible at the moment to conclude that publicity 
has failed, only that it has never been properly tried. Other devices, such as 
subsidies, limitations, and tax inducements have yet to be explored. 
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THE NEED TO AMEND CANADIAN LEGISLATION 
CONCERNING ELECTION EXPENSES 


Before returning to the weaknesses of Canadian legislation concerning 
election expenses, the Committee believes that it should first attempt to 
define the problems involved, show their relationship to the needs of a 
democratic electoral system, and indicate why current legislation is, in the 
Committee’s opinion, inadequate. 


I. THE PROBLEM OF POLITICAL FINANCES 


Nearly all democratic countries are concerned about one aspect or another of 
political finances. As a previous chapter has shown, several countries 
have set up committees to examine political financing, and many have 
adopted legislation. None of the legislation is ideal, and none meets all 
problems. The legislation constitutes in most instances a serious attempt to 
solve specific problems; but it is clear that no legislation can be effective 
unless political parties, candidates, and citizens themselves honestly attempt to 
make the law work. The Committee is convinced that there is no point in 
merely recommending the passing of another law; the political awareness of 
parties, candidates, and the electorate as a whole is involved. 

The establishment of this Committee in Canada is evidence that election 
expenses are a problem here just as in other democracies. It is the Commit- 
tee’s opinion that the problem in Canada, in the context of the political and 
administrative decentralization characteristic of our political system, is ap- 
proximately the same at the federal, provincial and municipal levels. Some 
provinces have indeed adopted legislation which is in advance of federal 


legislation. But Parliament has also enacted statutes that are undoubtedly 
incomplete, but not without value as expressions of a need, and it is with 
federal legislation that this Committee must be concerned. Nonetheless, it 
should be remembered that election expenses at the federal level should be 
viewed as part of a larger framework: the problems involved are not peculiar 
to Canada, nor, within Canada, peculiar to federal politics. The solutions 
suggested later in this Report are not put forward as final solutions but rather 
as workable first steps relevant to a particular stage in the evolution of 
Canadian democracy. They will be workable only if Canadian political 
parties, candidates for public office, and the public are willing to show 
sufficient sense of civic responsibility to obey the law. It is a striking feature 
of laws concerning election expenses generally that they are widely disobeyed. 


II. PRESENT LEGISLATION ON POLITICAL FINANCES 


Obviously the law can help to further a sense of civic responsibility. The 
Canadian legislation of 1874, with its subsequent amendments, could not 
help but improve the situation it was designed to change. But the 1874 
legislation was limited in scope and Canada, after the manner of other 
democracies, does not really have legislation intended to cope with the 
general problem of political financing. The existing statutory provisions do 
determine, in fairly precise terms, the legal status of political finances. 
Legislation governing the political finances of the candidate is complex. But 
as in most other democracies, the Canadian legislator has, until now, refused 
to recognize the legal existence of political parties. 

Most Canadians will surely agree that legislation which does not 
recognize parties is incomplete. It is to be hoped that they will further agree 
that candidates have legitimate electoral expenses, and must have means 
sufficient to enable them to explain to the electorate what Canada’s domestic 
and international problems are, and their proposed solutions. The Canadian 
elector cannot otherwise cast his vote intelligently. Political parties and 
candidates must have at their disposal the financial means that will enable 
them to play their role of political educators, ideally without being bound to 
private interests to the detriment of the public good. 


IW. THE IMPORTANCE OF ELECTION FINANCES IN THE 
PROPER FUNCTIONING OF THE DEMOCRATIC SYSTEM 


The foregoing general considerations, which the Committee believes should 
underlie any new legislation, suggest clearly but simply how important it is to 
have good legislation on political finances if democratic government is to be 
effective. If we wish to improve the workings of democratic government in 
Canada, we must have legislation that will suppress any parasitic elements 
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that might weaken democratic mechanisms. At best, campaigning is an 
expensive business; and if expenses run high, income must be significant. But 
the source of income must not be such as to prevent parties and legislators 
from adopting legislation that is in the public interest. 

If the core of the problem of election expenses can be stated thus 
succinctly, so can the Committee’s approach to a solution: new legislation is 
needed to cover receipts into political funds, and new legislation is needed to 
cover political expenditures. Since existing legislation deals more with expend- 
itures than income, it is convenient to discuss expenditures first. 


A. The Need for New Legislation Covering Expenditures from 
Political Campaign Chests 


1. THE NEED FOR MONEY 


The Committee was occasionally told: “We must abolish election 
campaign chests.” What our informants probably meant was that we should 
wipe out the sources of illegal revenues, of revenues that may corrupt 
politicians, or corrupt electors through the purchasing of votes. In any event, 
the Committee cannot agree that the use of money in elections be abolished. 
Indeed, the Committee’s inquiries have convinced it that the use of money is 
essential in the democratic process. 

The elector cannot make a sensible choice unless he is well informed. 
Keeping the electorate well informed means using the great communications 
media: radio, television, newspapers, printed flysheets, billboards, etc. If 
these media are to be used well, parties and candidates must spend very 
considerable sums of money. The sums are essential expenditures incurred in 
informing the public. It may be alleged that political expenditures do not 
always meet the aim of informing the elector and one may criticize the wrong 
or foolish use of money by parties or candidates; but one cannot dispense 
with the use itself. It may also be alleged that the financial means of the 
different parties and of their candidates are disproportionate, and the lack of 
proportion may likewise be criticized. From this, one can argue that meas- 
ures should be taken to limit the expenses of parties and candidates that are 
too lavish in their expenditures, and to encourage the development of new 
sources of money for those who have not enough, so that they, too, may be 
able to use informational media to the full. 

The Committee does not wish to belabour points that seem obvious. Let 
us examine in some detail the political expenditures of candidates and 
parties. 


2. POLITICAL EXPENSES OF CANDIDATES 

At the local level, the candidate must make himself and his views as 
widely known as possible. Naturally he cannot go out in person to meet the 
40,000 or 50,000 electors in his riding. He has to use the informational 
media that will bring him to the people: radio, television, newspapers, 
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handbills, etc. In the election of November 8, 1965, 758 candidates reported 
that they spent $5,173,045.40; an additional 255 candidates made no report. 
In the election of April 8, 1963, 780 candidates reported that they had spent 
$4,040,351.27; an additional 248 candidates made no report. In the election 
of June 18, 1962, 819 candidates reported expenditures totalling $5,095,- 
824.42; 198 candidates made no report. These statistics, in the Commit- 
tee’s opinion, prove the need for funds; but they do not prove a need 
for the abuse of money, or its unlawful use. Even within the law, a candidate 
could make such exaggerated use of media that he could be accused of 
“brainwashing” the voting public, while an equally valuable but impecunious 
rival might not be able to use the media at all. 

To put some limits on the use of moneys, Parliament has already 
brought a worthwhile system into effect. The law provides that all election 
expenses must be authorized by the “candidate’s official agent”, a person 
appointed by the candidate. The official agent reports on all expenditures 
incurred both in toto and in detail. All electors may consult this report, a 
summary of which must be published in a newspaper in the constituency. 
This is an excellent system on paper. It enables every elector to see the total 
expenses and their character. The Committee was at first surprised that 
electors have taken little interest in these reports, and that so little use has 
been made of them by scholars and journalists. But there is good reason for 
making little use of the reports, based on the fact that there is a tremendous 
gap between the law and reality. The law is clear; but many official agents 
make no report, and informants strongly suggested that many of the reports 
are at least partially inaccurate. 

Analysis of the past six elections gives the following results: 


Percentage of 


Candidates who candidates who 

Number of made no election made no election 

Election candidates expense returns expense returns 
1949 849 144 17.0% 
1953 901 i333 14.8% 
1957 868 2) 13.9% 
1958 836 163 19.5% 
1962 1,017 198 19.5% 
1963 1,028 248 24.1% 
1965 1,013 25 DNS IAL, 


Obviously, many candidates do not make any return at all. Of the 
returns that are made, examination suggests that many are incomplete and 
misleading. The Committee has no exact statistics on the inaccuracy of these 
reports, but the evidence indicates that the election expense returns are not 
taken as seriously as they should be by all candidates. 

The Committee recognizes that this is a situation which should be 
corrected. There is a wise law in existence which should be brought into 
effect. The chief reason why it has not been is that the law leaves it to the 
electors to bring its provisions into effect, and there is no enforcement agency 
whatever. The Committee believes that enforcement should be entrusted to 
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an independent administrative agency capable of ensuring the filing of 
returns, and of checking their veracity. The agency then should report on the 
sums spent, in toto and in detail. 

Under present circumstances it is difficult to determine exactly what 
figure is to be considered ideal in regard to candidates’ expenses, for customs 
and constituency sizes vary from one region to another, and a sum that 
would be adequate in one electoral district might be too small in another. 
The costs of communications also vary from one riding to another. The 
setting of limits on candidates’ expenses might eventually be considered if it 
seems evident from filed reports that candidates have incurred exaggerated 
expenses. As a first step, however, the Committee inclines to the view that the 
publicity given to accurate reports on election expenses will probably prove, 
in itself, a sufficient control. 


3. EXPENDITURES BY POLITICAL PARTIES 


Before discussing proposed limitations on the expenditures of political 
parties, the Committee must comment, first on the legal status of political 
parties, and then on their need to spend money. 

(a) Legal recognition of political parties: The Parliament of Canada 
has never granted legal recognition to political parties, except as noted below, 
nor Officially acknowledged their existence. But political parties do exist, and 
administrative agencies have to act as if they do. Thus the Chief Electoral 
Officer, in preparing the list of candidates for the use of the Armed Forces, 
indicates the political affiliation of each candidate, and now lists party 
affiliation in his report to Parliament after each general election. The 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation also recognizes the existence of political 
parties, using this description in its Program Policy Manual No. 65-1 
(referred to as the White Paper) as revised to January 19, 1965, that in 
default of a precise definition, the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
understands that a national political party must meet the following conditions: 
(i) it must have a policy program in regard to a great many matters 
involving the national interest; (ii) it must have a nationally recognized 
leader; (iii) it must have a national organization set up as a result of a 
national conference or convention; (iv) it must have representation in the 
House of Commons; (v) it must appeal for voters in at least three provinces, 
and present a candidate in at least one of every four ridings. 

The development of the Canadian democratic system seems to the Com- 
mittee to require that legal recognition be extended to political parties. This 
would inevitably mean that political parties would not only enjoy legally 
recognized rights, but would equally incur legal obligations. 

(b) The obligations incumbent upon political parties: Political parties 
in a modern democracy have precise obligations: one of these obligations is to 
keep the people informed, on a nation-wide scale, about national problems 
and their proposed solutions. Naturally, this social role as political educators 
involves parties in expenditures. They must use the best possible means of 
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communication: television, radio, and the press. Because Canada is such a 
vast country, and because the population comprises, in the main, two major 
ethnic groups, the use of these media means expenditures running into millions 
of dollars. The Committee does not have precise figures on the extent 
of expenditures incurred by political parties. But judging from the expense 
lists which political parties have made available to the Committee on a con- 
fidential basis, and its research into the fields of television, radio and the 
press, it seems reasonable to conclude that the national parties’ organizations 
spend in excess of eight million dollars in a national election campaign. This 
estimated figure includes funds which are given by the national parties 
directly to support their candidates. Supplementary to this total should be 
added a similar amount raised and expended by or on behalf of the 
candidates themselves. The estimated total expenditures would approach $16 
million exclusive of those funds expended by the state itself and its agencies. 

However, to ensure that no abuse of funds occurs, it is the Committee’s 
opinion that parties should have official agents just as candidates do, with the 
same rights and responsibilities as candidates’ official agents; ie., any 
political party wishing to incur expenses should appoint one or more official 
agents who would have the sole right to incur expenses on the party’s behalf. 
The agent should report on party expenditures both on an annual basis, and 
following each election; and the report should reveal totals and details. The 
reports should be submitted to, and checked by, an administrative agency, 
and the agency should then publish its summarized findings. 

What the Committee suggests is a simple control mechanism, of a 
type whose usefulness has already been demonstrated (though weakly) 
in regard to candidates. It is the Committee’s opinion that the principles 
involved in the doctrine of agency should be extended and strengthened so 
that non-production of a report or submission of incorrect reports, for 
example, would result in severe penalties. 

Related to the topic of responsibility for expenditures is that of limita- 
tions on expenditures. In the Committee’s view, the establishment of simple 
ceilings on total expenditures would under the present circumstances be 
almost impossible to enforce. The Committee suggests that as a first step 
reports on expenditures, and the attendant publicity, (provided the system 
adopted is rigorous enough), would oblige parties to put wise limits on their 
expenditures. Should political parties incur exaggerated expenditures, the 
electorate will be in a position to reach its own conclusions. 

A few words should be added on electoral expenses incurred by the 
state. In 1958, the cost of a general election was $9,451,076; in 1962, 
$10,898,486; in 1963, $12,463,203; and in 1965, $12,974,456.35. These 
official expenditures cover the cost of electoral machinery: preparing 
the lists of electors, setting up polling booths, printing ballots, paying 
officials, etc. The free time allocations to political party telecasts and 
broadcasts by the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation must be added to the 
total costs. The Committee received numerous representations from people 
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who would like to see the state play a greater part in the expenditures 
occasioned by the democratic process. These people argued that parties and 
candidates should not be alone in bearing responsibility for the costs of a 
process which is for everybody’s benefit, but that the state should allocate 
more free radio and television time than is now the case, and should 
subsidize the cost of the newspaper advertisements. This argument is a 
weighty one, and the Committee agrees that the state might help parties and 
candidates through specific subventions, such as free use of the mails for 
sending out election literature, more free radio and television time, and a 
basic subsidy to cover information printed in newspapers and handbills. 

In summary, the Committee believes that political parties should have a 
legal existence; that official agents must be appointed to act on behalf of 
parties, just as official agents are appointed to act on behalf of candidates; 
that the present law and suggested amendments must be brought fully into 
force with strong penalties for evasion; that some essential expenditures 
should be borne by the state; and that an independent administrative agency 
should be set up, responsible to Parliament, to ensure that the law is 
carried into effect, and to publish expenditures incurred by political parties, 
candidates and the state, so that electors may know what the democratic 
system costs them. 


B. The Need to Amend the Law Concerning Political Funds 


1. THE NEED FOR FUNDS 


The Committee has already established its acceptance of the fact that 
political parties and candidates need funds. The next matter to explore is the 
source of funds. Where, in short, did candidates get the money to pay the 
$5,173,045.40 which they reported having spent in 1965? Where did parties 
and candidates get the money to defray the $1,211,973.91 paid for radio 
and television time, and the $1,191,759 spent to purchase newspaper space, 
in 1965? The Committee had little difficulty in discovering that sources of 
funds for political parties and candidates are shrouded in mystery. 

The Pacific Scandal in 1873, and the Beauharnois Scandal in 1931, and 
some less spectacular episodes, provided revealing information about one 
way of raising electoral funds that obviously cannot be encouraged. The 
opposite way of raising funds, i.e. honestly and openly, has received remark- 
ably little attention from Parliament, and it is to this subject we now wish to 
turn. 


2. THE CANDIDATES’ POLITICAL FUNDS 

Where do candidates find the money to pay election costs? Evidence 
gathered by the Committee indicates that a candidate receives up to several 
thousands of dollars from his party, and adds to this sum contributions from 
business firms, trade unions, individuals, collections, dues and sometimes 
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benefit dinners. In the last election campaign, most candidates admitted they 
had had a difficult time getting enough money together to conduct a suitable 
campaign. 

The Committee finds this alarming, and believes that electors should be 
encouraged to bear a heavier burden of the expenditures occasioned by 
political campaigns. Candidates generally have never made much effort to 
gather modest contributions from a large number of electors. On the 
contrary, our evidence shows that they attempt to get large contributions 
from a few sources. 

In order to help candidates who have attempted to reverse this trend 
and achieve broader financing, the Committee believes that larger numbers of 
electors should be encouraged to make modest contributions to the candidate 
of their choice, through fiscal measures; i.e. sums made available to candi- 
dates by electors should be deductible for income tax purposes. Obviously 
such a deduction could be allowed only within reasonable limits. But the 
Committee is unanimous in holding that a reasonable contribution to help 
make the electoral system work is deserving of encouragement through 
taxation measures. 

For the same reasons, the Committee is of the opinion that the state 
should encourage the use of the informational media most useful in cam- 
paigns. The state should, as in some other states, assume postal charges on 
informational documents explaining the candidates’ programs. The state 
should encourage the use of newspapers by reimbursing to all candidates a 
sum, calculated according to the number of electors, to be paid on vouchers 
showing the actual use of newspaper advertising. The state should accept part 
of the expenses for radio and television time, to permit all candidates to be in 
closer touch with electors. Should Parliament accept these principles, the 
parties and candidates will be freed from reliance on special interests, and 
elected members will be freer to perform their duties in the general interests 
of the people as a whole. The Committee also believes that it is desirable to 
accept the principle of the subsidy, in order to assure an element of financial 
equality as between candidates. 

Present legislation provides that each candidate’s official agent shall 
alone receive campaign fund contributions, and that the agent shall report on 
all contributions received; a summary of the report is published at the 
candidate’s expense in a local newspaper. The Committee believes that this is 
good legislation and should be kept and strengthened. Measures must be 
provided to apply it, because in practice, as is shown above, many agents 
make no report on funds contributed; and reports which are made are often 
incomplete, particularly in regard to sources. The administrative agency 
suggested above should therefore be entrusted with applying the relevant 
legislation on sources of funds. The agency would then report to Parliament 
on subsidies paid by the state, contributions from business firms, trade unions, 
individuals, etc., in the same way that the Committee proposes it should 
report on expenditures. 
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3. POLITICAL PARTY FUNDS 

It is the Committee’s opinion that measures should be adopted for political 
parties similar to those suggested above for candidates. Parliament should 
encourage electors to grant financial support to the party of their choice. This 
encouragement should take the form of a reasonable income tax deduction. 

Some witnesses before the Committee would go much further than this, 
and favoured direct state subsidies to political parties. While agreeing that 
subsidies would free political parties from allegiance to private interests, the 
Committee concluded that its own solution will promote greater participation 
by electors in the affairs of state. Through tax incentives, the elector would 
himself choose the political party he wants to encourage; in a system of state 
subsidies the money is distributed among political parties according to some 
impersonal formula. The Committee also received some evidence that direct 
state subsidies to parties could have a debilitating effect on party organization 
and individual interest and participation. 

However, the Committee does consider that indirect subsidies in the 
form of free radio and television time, should be extended. The necessary use 
of these informational media costs both candidates and parties many hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars, and the Committee favours controls on such 
use. The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation provides political parties with 
free time allocated according to an understanding among the parties (or, 
where no understanding can be reached, according to allocation fixed by the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation with appeal to the Board of Broadcast 
Governors whose decision is final). The Committee considers this an accept- 
able formula, but believes further that the obligation to provide free time 
that is accepted by state radio and television services should also be accepted 
by private radio and television stations which are granted the use of the 
public airwaves. Free radio and television programs should be sufficient to 
provide the voting public with all the facts needed to cast a judicious vote. 
The purchase of radio and television time by parties, beyond the free time 
provided, should be forbidden. 

The Committee believes that, as with candidates’ agents, the parties’ 
agents should solely be empowered to make expenditures on each party’s 
behalf, and solely empowered to receive contributions and report on them. 
As above, the reports would be submitted to the independent agency 
suggested, and the latter would audit the books and publish a summarized list 
of funds which should be made available to Parliament and printed in the 
Canada Gazette. 

The disclosure of funds and their sources seems to the Committee to be 
indispensable if the electorate is to have confidence in the democratic system. 
It is emphasized that with the best legislation in the world nothing will be 
changed if candidates and their parties do not assume their responsibilities, 
or are the first to violate the laws. For this reason the Committee has 
concluded that enforcement of the law must be a specific duty of an 
administrative agency as suggested in this chapter. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Committee’s recommendations are based on seven main considerations, 
each of which is stated below in summary form, then expanded in detail. 


I. 


Il. 


Hi. 


IV. 


VI. 


Political parties should be legally recognized and, through the doc- 
trine of agency, made legally responsible for their actions in raising 
and spending funds. 

A degree of financial equality should be established among candidates 
and among political parties, by the extension of certain services and 
subsidies to all who qualify. 

An effort should be made to increase public participation in politics, 
by broadening the base of political contributions through tax conces- 
sions to donors. 

Costs of election campaigns should be reduced, by shortening the 
campaign period, by placing limitations on expenditures on mass 
media by candidates and parties, and by prohibiting the payment of 
poll workers on election day. 


. Public confidence in political financing should be strengthened, by 


requiring candidates and parties to disclose their incomes and expend- 
itures. 

A Registry under the supervision of a Registrar should be established 
to audit and publish the financial reports required, and to enforce the 
provisions of the proposed “Election and Political Finances Act”. 


VII. Miscellaneous amendments to broadcasting legislation should be en- 


acted to improve the political communications field. 


I. RECOGNITION OF POLITICAL PARTIES 


Federal legislation on electoral matters in Canada is distinguished by its 
failure to recognize formally that political parties exist. The Canada Elections 
Act (S.C. 1960, c. 39 as amended), carefully avoids the question of political 
parties. A study of the legislation would lead one to believe that those who 
drafted the legislation envisaged contests in each constituency among a series 
of independent candidates. 

An apparent exception to the general rule may be found in Rule (2) of 
Schedule “A” to section 17 of the Canada Elections Act, which deals 
with urban enumeration: “The returning officer shall, as far as possible, 
select and appoint the two enumerators of each urban polling division 
so that they shall represent two different and opposed political interests.” 
This is qualified immediately by Rule (3)(a), which gives power to 
nominate such enumerators “to the candidate who, at the last preceding 
election in the electoral district, received the highest number of votes, and 
also to the candidate representing at that election a different and opposed 
political interest, who received the next highest number of votes.” 

The Canadian Forces Voting Rules also recognizes parties. Section 16 
of these rules reads: 


16 (1) As soon as possible after the nominations of candidates at the 
general election have closed, on the fourteenth day before polling 
day, the Chief Electoral Officer shall transmit a sufficient number 
of copies of a list of the names and surnames of the candidates 
officially nominated in each electoral district to every special return- 
ing officer. 

(2) Upon the list referred to in subparagraph (1) shall be inserted 
after the names and surname of each candidate the designating 
letters currently used to indicate his political affiliations. 

(3) The designating letters shall be ascertained from the best sources 
of information available to the Chief Electoral Officer. 


It has become increasingly difficult to continue the myth that political 
parties do not exist and are not a vital part of our form of government. In 
1963, an amendment was made to section 42 of the Senate and House of 
Commons Act, (R.S.C. 1952, c. 249), by adding the following: 


(2) There shall be paid to each member of the House of Commons, 
other than the Prime Minister or the member occupying the 
recognized position of Leader of the Opposition in the House of 
Commons, who is the leader of a party that has a recognized mem- 
bership of twelve or more persons in the House of Commons, an 
allowance at the rate of four thousand dollars per annum in 
addition to the sessional allowance payable to such member. 
[Statutes of Canada, 1963, c. 14, s. 3]. 


In 1965 the House of Commons adopted provisional Standing Order 15 
(2)(a) in regard to the right of Opposition Leaders to reply to statements 
made in the House of Commons by Ministers of the Crown; it reads in part, 
“A spokesman for each of the parties in opposition to the government may 
comment briefly ....” This provisional Standing Order was interpreted by the 
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Speaker of the House of Commons on February 18, 1966, (Canada House 
of Commons Debates, page 1435) “as permitting comments on ministerial 
statements by the Leader of the Official Opposition and by spokesmen for 
the New Democratic Party, the Ralliement des Créditistes and the Social 
Credit Party.” 

The basic practice followed in selecting a Prime Minister results from 
the Crown’s awareness of the existence of specific political parties and their 
leaders. Likewise the choice of the Official Leader of the Opposition flows 
from the recognition of the existence of political organizations. Yet it appears 
that Parliament has deliberately avoided official recognition of political 
parties, although in fact the parties have a paramount influence on the 
outcome of elections and the day-to-day functions of Parliament. 

Once the importance of political parties is admitted, there is a need to 
make them responsible for their actions. To limit or control party activities in 
election campaigns, some special group or leader must be made accountable. 
Because of the nature of Canadian parties it appears that only the doctrine of 
agency can be invoked to bring about the desired result. 


The Committee therefore recommends that: 


Each national political party which intends to nomi- 
nate candidates to contest future federal general elec- 
tions or by-elections be required to register formally in 
the form prescribed by the Registry proposed below in 
Section VI of this Chapter. Each political party should 
be required to register the name of the recognized 
leader of the party, the members of the national 
executive, the party’s exact name, the address of its 
offices where its records are maintained, and its official 
financial agent. The party agent should be required to 
file reports and information with the Registry, as pro- 
vided by the enabling legislation and in accordance with 
its provisions. Failure of a party to register officially 
with the Registry should disqualify it from receiving 
any benefits recommended in this Report, and its 
candidates should be described on official ballots only 
as “independent.” 


The Registrar must clearly look to specific individuals for exact and 
full disclosure of income and expenditures in each political campaign. The 
concept of responsibility, by public reporting or disclosure and limitation, 
would be defeated if the financial agent of the candidate or party were 
permitted to plead that certain expenditures were made without his per- 
mission or knowledge. Anything less would result in a mockery of the 
legislation, such as already exists to some extent at the candidate level. The 
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Committee realizes that disclosure may necessitate changes in party structure, 
in order that official agents may be made aware of all transactions, but 
regard it as vital to the policing of the regulations as recommended. 


The Committee therefore recommends that: 
The doctrine of agency between agent and candidate, 
and between agent and party, be fully applied. There 
should be full and exact disclosure to the Registry, by 
the financial agent, of candidate and party income and 
expenditure. 


The Committee received considerable evidence that substantial amounts 
of money may be expended by a candidate to identify him with his political 
party and its leader. The expenses take the form of posters, sample ballots, 
mailed notices, bumper stickers, spot advertisements on radio and television, 
and display advertisements. Further, it is not uncommon for candidates 
nominated in a particular constituency to have the same or similar names. In 
the absence of identifying party labels on the ballot, such similarity may 
greatly increase candidates’ expenditures solely to clarify their identity. 


The Committee recommends that: 


The party affiliation of the candidate should be includ- 
ed on the ballot following the candidate’s name, ad- 
dress and occupation. Provision should be made for 
any candidate not so affiliated to be described as an 
“independent.” 


When a candidate files his nomination papers with the 
local returning officer he should file a consent in 
writing signed by the registered leader of his party, or 
a party official designated by the leader. Failing such 
consent, the returning officer should designate the can- 
didate as “independent.” 


II. SUBSIDIES 


A. Subsidies to the Candidates 


Considerable evidence was adduced suggesting that lack of finances eliminat- 
ed many serious candidates from seeking election in the federal field. Modern 
election campaigning relies heavily on the use of the mass media, which is 
extremely expensive to the politicians. The Committee therefore considers it 
desirable that certain basic necessities of a minimal election campaign receive 
public support, so that all serious candidates may be provided with an 
opportunity to present their views and policies to the electorate. 
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The Committee has no intention of suggesting that the public pay the 
costs of an extensive or extravagant campaign. In sharp contrast to the 
system in some jurisdictions where funds are made available to candidates for 
whatever purposes they determine, the Committee is unanimously agreed that 
subventions should be made available only toward the basic requirements of 
communicating with the electorate. The Committee also agrees that public 
funds should be used only to assist the serious candidate who has reasonable 
support in his constituency. 

On the basis of this belief, the subsidies hereafter recommended (except 
that concerning free mailing) should be available after each election, only to 
those candidates who obtain a minimum of 15% of the valid votes cast. 
Those receiving fewer votes should receive no financial aid (with the excep- 
tion of mailing). All those receiving the minimum support of 15% should 
be compensated equally. 


The Committee recommends that: 


Each candidate whose name appears on the ballot be Free 
reimbursed for the postage costs of mailing one item of Mailing 
literature to every elector in his constituency, provided 

that the item does not exceed a weight of more than 2 
ounces for householder unaddressed mail, or 1 ounce 

for first class letter mail. 


A candidate who becomes qualified by receiving a Media 
minimum of 15% of the valid votes cast be reimbursed °°" 
with a sum equal to 2 cents for every elector on the 
Official List of Electors toward his proven expenses in 
purchasing space or time in any communications media, 
including radio, television, newspaper and periodical 
advertising, posters, billboards, printed pamphlets or 
brochures. The media should be considered together, 

so that a candidate may not claim one full subsidy for 
television advertising, for example, and a second for 
newspaper advertising. Each candidate should be re- 
quired to support his claim for compensation with 
vouchers proving his expenditures to the satisfaction of 

the Registry proposed below in Section VI. He should 

also have filed his statements of receipts and disburse- 
ments in the form recommended in Section V below, 
dealing with disclosure. 


The Committee received evidence that candidates undertake considera- Provide 
ble expense in printing and mailing a notice late in the campaign advising bet 
each elector of the address or location of the poll at which he was entitled to Cards 
vote. This notice is commonly referred to as a “you vote at” card. Many 
experienced campaigners consider that the present method of sending an 
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official notice from the returning officer to each elector in the form of a copy 
of the preliminary List of Electors is mailed too early in the campaign (23 
days before the polling day), and is in a form not designed to replace a “you 
vote at” card. The notice is mailed only to urban electors, and only to those 
who are on the List. Thus there seems little merit to the claim that the 
present system assists in making certain that names have not been left off the 
preliminary List of Electors. 


The Committee recommends that: 

The present practice of mailing a copy of the prelimi- 
nary List of Electors to urban electors be discontinued, 
and replaced by an official notice in the form of a “you 
vote at” card mailed to each elector, both urban and 
rural, during the last five days of the campaign, advis- 
ing the elector of the location of the polling booth in 
his subdivision, and the hours of polling. The card 
should also list the nominated candidates, with their 
descriptions as set out on the official ballots. 


The Committee further recommends that: 
If the foregoing recommendation is accepted, the can- 
didates and parties be prohibited from duplicating the 
service. 


A high percentage of private television and radio stations have in the 
past made available a portion of time to local candidates during election 
campaigns. The broadcasters have apparently felt that it was an obligation on 
them to offer time as a public service. The Committee is agreed that this 
desirable practice should continue, but believes that a measure of uniformity 
is needed. The uneven distribution of the Canadian population and the 
location of broadcasting stations, however, means that uniformity would be 
difficult to legislate. 

The Committee recognizes that if each constituency were serviced solely 
by particular broadcasting outlets, specific time requirements could be deter- 
mined with fairness to each candidate. In fact, there are a number of 
constituencies serviced by broadcasting outlets which are outside the boun- 
daries of the constituencies they serve, and have only marginal reception 
within the constituency in which they are located. Conversely, a different 
problem is present in metropolitan centres such as Montreal, Toronto and 
Vancouver. In these centres even a minimal requirement of exposure for 
each candidate seeking office would literally flood the air with wasteful 
election propaganda that would be certain to be unacceptable to the public. 
Furthermore, such broadcasts would probably serve no more than limited 
purposes since most of the audience at any one time would reside in a 
different constituency from the particular candidate on the air. 
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The Committee urges that local broadcasters continue to make free time 
available to local candidates seeking election within their main broadcasting 
area. 


The Committee recommends that: 


Wherever offered, such time should be divided equally 
between candidates. 


In multi-constituency metropolitan areas, or in rural 
areas where one station covers a number of constituen- 
cies, spokesmen for the local candidates representing 
opposing political parties be given equal time to pre- 
sent their views. 


B. Subsidies to Political Parties 


The Committee is satisfied that the increasing use of broadcasting media ieee 
constitutes the greatest contributing factor to rising costs of campaigning. for 
The Committee also accepts the view that these media operate in the Petes 
public domain, and should be used for the public benefit. The Committee is 
concerned that, barring the imposition of controls, the cost to the parties of 
conducting national campaigns through the broadcasting media, especially 
television, will continue to rise. Fortunately, the public nature of these 
important media of communication makes it possible to assist political 
parties by relieving them of a substantial financial burden, and at the same 
time to limit the use of the media to reasonable proportions. 

Having concluded that political parties should not assume the broad- 
casting costs for their national campaigns, the Committee is faced with three 
problems. (a) What total amount of broadcasting time should be allocated to 
the political parties during a general federal election compaign? (b) How 
should time be divided equitably among the parties? (c) What payment (if 
any) should be made for the broadcasting time allocated to the political 
parties? 

(a) In fixing the total amount of time to be allocated for a general ings 
election campaign, the Committee was guided by statistics it has gathered on 
the amount of free broadcast time which was made available, and the amount 
which was purchased, during the campaign for the election on November 8, 
1965. The Committee also has information on the amounts of broadcast time 
considered ample in other jurisdictions. Two other considerations were also 
kept in mind: the need for a shorter campaign as recommended in Section IV 
of this Chapter; and the amount of political broadcasting which would be 
acceptable and palatable to the Canadian public. 
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The Committee recommends that: 
A total of six hours of prime broadcast time in the four 
weeks preceding polling day should be allocated among 
the duly registered national parties on each public and 
private network, and on network-affiliate and in- 
dependent radio and television stations, free of cost to 
the political parties. 


With respect to the above recommendation the Committee recognizes 
that some limitation will have to be imposed on the use of what are called 
“spot announcements” by the political parties. 

The Committee’s inquiries indicate that there are five broadcasting 
networks: the publicly owned television and radio networks of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation, both of which broadcast separately in English and 
French; and the privately owned CTV Television Network Ltd. These 
networks, and any future networks, should be required to make available 
their network facilities, including their own stations and affiliates, for the 
studio production, distribution, and broadcasting of the six hours of party 
programs. The remaining unaffiliated independent radio and _ television 
stations would likewise each make available a total of six hours of broadcast 
time and facilities. In the case of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
these requirements would include its Northern relay service. 

(b) The equitable allocation of the broadcast time to be made available 
among the political parties is a matter of paramount importance. The 
Committee was impressed by the manner in which this complex problem has 
been dealt with in the past through negotiations between the political parties 
and the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, and the nonpartisan role played 
by the Board of Broadcast Governors. 

The Committee regards these interparty accords under the aegis of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation as superior to any arbitrary formula 
setting down percentages which could, with the shifting political fortunes of 
existing parties, or the emergence of new parties, work unforeseen inequities. 
The criteria used by the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation in the past, such 
as previous representation in the House of Commons, number of candidates, 
percentage of popular vote polled, etc., appear adequate to deal with the 
problem of allocation of time. 


The Committee recommends that: 


The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, as the body 
with experience in negotiating the allocation of broad- 
cast time among political parties during campaigns, 
continue to act in this capacity. If the parties and the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation should fail to 
reach agreement on the division of time, an appeal 
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should be allowed to the Board of Broadcast Gover- 
nors, whose decision would be final and binding on the 
disputants. 


The allocation of time reached by agreement with the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, subject to the 
appeal to the Board of Broadcast Governors, should be 
the formula for the allocation of time on other net- 
works and independent stations. 


(c) The Committee is aware that, in its effort to reduce the financial Payment 
burden of broadcasting on the political parties, it may have given the Beca that 
impression that it is recommending that the costs be transferred to the Time 
broadcasters. The Committee recognizes, as do the broadcasters, that broad- 
casters operate media which fall under the public domain, and thus have an 
obligation to provide some public service. But it does not appear just or 
equitable to the Committee that the broadcasters should be called upon to 
bear all the costs of political broadcasting in addition to losing normal 
commercial revenue from the time allocated to the parties. 


The Committee recommends that: 


The broadcasters, as a condition of license, shall be 
expected to provide without compensation 50% of the 
broadcast time allocated to political parties. 


The broadcasters shall be permitted to charge the 
Registrar of Election and Political Finance for the 
remaining 50% of the commercial value of the six-hour 
requirement, and that such partial compensation be 
based on the published regular standard rate for the 
time involved, so that no special political rate is levied. 


No time beyond the six hours of broadcast time pro- 
vided shall be purchased by the political parties, as set 
forth in Section IV of this Chapter. 


Ill. METHODS TO BROADEN THE BASE OF POLITICAL GIVING 


As indicated in Chapter Three, the Committee believes it is highly desirable 
to broaden the base of financial support for parties and candidates. Studies 
made for the Committee of financial support of Canadian politics by the 
general public indicate that the support is minimal. The largest parties, the 
Liberal and Progressive Conservative, have sporadically attempted to in- 
crease their incomes by membership drives. The results of these drives 
constituted only a token proportion of the money raised from corporate and 
business sources. A more successful effort to support a national political 
party by membership has been attempted by the New Democratic Party, 
following the practices of its predecessor, the Cooperative Commonwealth 
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Federation. But to compete in the type of campaign apparently required in 
Canada now, the New Democratic Party too has resorted to the need for 
larger political donations, in its case from trade unions. 

The problem of broadening financial support for politics is not unique 
to Canada and it was found in other democracies visited by the Committee. 
A variety of methods has been utilized in an attempt to broaden their 
financial base. These methods have varied from tax concessions, as in West 
Germany, to direct subsidy, as in Puerto Rico, and recently initiated in 
Sweden and the Province of Quebec. 

The Committee finds a paradox in the public’s passive tolerance of the 
dangers inherent in financing political parties by a relatively few large 
donors. Clearly, the greater the number of people involved in a party’s 
financing, the less the dependence on a few big interests, and the greater a 
party’s freedom of action in pursuit of what its members conceive to be the 
public interest. The Committee heard suggestions that the failure of public 
financial support for parties is the fault of the parties themselves. Their 
failure to discuss their finances openly, and to disclose their incomes and 
expenses, have contributed to the mystery surrounding party finance, with the 
result that the general public considers party treasuries to be bottomless pits 
in no need of assistance. 

Contributing to the generally unfavourable light in which political finance 
is held has been the fact that donations to campaign funds are not recognized 
as legitimate deductions under the income tax law. While Parliament has 
recognized a multitude of other worthy causes as deserving of public support 
and encouragement under income tax legislation, a contribution to a political 
party, which goes to the root of our democratic practice, is not so recognized. 
Possibly in keeping with Parliament’s attitude, it is noteworthy that no 
national drive, either partisan or nonpartisan, so far as the Committee can 
discover, has ever been launched in Canada to enlist the power of the press 
and broadcasting media to impress on the general public its responsibility to 
support political institutions. The Committee was interested to learn that 
sporadic attempts in the United States, such as “Dollars for Democracy” 
have met with some success, admittedly limited. Nevertheless, there is no 
reason for Canadian political leaders to be discouraged about such cam- 
paigns, as any such program would necessarily have to be extended over a 
considerable period to educate the public on the merits of the program, 
and to overcome inertia. 

The Committee has concluded that there is merit in a tax incentive, in 
the form of a graduated income tax credit system to be established for 
personal income taxpayers. The credit should vary with the size of donation 
made by an individual, with a ceiling of $300 for a donation to a federal 
candidate in an election year, or to a registered national political party in any 
year. The Committee favours no tax credit for donations over $300, but it 
does believe that a tax credit for smaller contributions is worth experimenting 
with, as an incentive to encourage small donations. 
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The Committee therefore recommends that: 
A personal income tax credit be instituted for dona- 
tions to candidates for a federal election in an election 
year or to a national party in any year. 
The donor be entitled to a credit against his actual tax 
payable as follows: 


Contribution Credit 

$1to -$20 50% of the contribution 
$21 to $100 40% of the contribution 
$101 to $300 30% of the contribution 


It should be noted that this tax advantage is recommended only for 
personal taxpayers, and not for corporate or nonresident taxpayers. The 
Committee considers the tax credit to be an encouragement to the individual 
to involve himself in political activity, as well as a fund-raising device. 

To prevent abuse of these tax advantages, and to insure proper 
disclosure of contributions, it is necessary that a limited number of recipients 
be entitled to grant official receipts to the donor and receive the funds. 


The Committee recommends that: 


For donations to candidates, individual donations 
which would be recognized for tax credits should be 
made payable by cheque or money order directly to the 
official agent of a candidate and the receipt signed by 
such agent. 

For donations to a political party, payments should be 
made by cheque or money order to the National Party 
Organization (not to local or provincial associations of 
the party); the official receipt for tax purposes to be 
signed by the financial agent of the party or his 
nominees as registered with the Registry proposed 
below in Section VI of this Chapter. 


IV. LIMITATIONS 


The Committee now turns to the two main aspects of the control of election 
finance: the limitation on income, and the limitation on expenditure. 
A. Limitation on Income 


The Committee studied carefully the various theories which were advanced 
concerning limitation on income, and the practices in other jurisdictions. 
Arguments were advanced that unusually large contributions should be 
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prohibited. Evidence adduced before the Committee, and the Committee’s 
researches, established that limitation on size is simply and easily evaded; a 
large donation, for example, can be divided among a number of token 
contributors, thus defeating the principle. Further evidence was received that 
certain categories of organizations should be restricted from financial partici- 
pation in election campaigns. Here too research indicated how ingenious such 
donors can be in defeating such restrictions where they have been attempted. 

The Committee is convinced that political parties must have sufficient 
funds to perform their vital functions of providing political leadership, 
education and research. Any restrictions on legitimate sources of income, 
without adequate alternative funds, would simply increase the difficulties they 
now face. The Committee also believes that one has not only a right to 
contribute to the party of one’s choice, but a duty in the pursuit of which an 
elector should be encouraged rather than restricted. The Committee conclud- 
ed that existing abuses in the field of contributions can be curtailed if not 
eliminated by the cleansing effect of audit and disclosure. 


The Committee recommends that: 


No restrictions as to size or source of political contri- 
butions be initiated, and all individuals, corporations, 
trade unions and organizations be encouraged to sup- 
port the political party of their choice. 


Any legislation giving effect to the foregoing recom- 
mendation should clearly protect the right of 
donating to parties, so that any existing or future 
provincial legislation could not be interpreted as limit- 
ing the right of participating financially in federal 
elections, or of supporting federal political parties. 


B. Limitation on Expenditure 


Modern communications and transportation, in the Committee’s view, render 
unnecessary the present length of campaigns. The duration of campaigns now 
not only imposes a heavy burden on the finances of the parties and 
candidates, but also on the stamina of the leaders and candidates as well as 
the electorate. 

The Committee recognizes that the time necessary to enumerate electors 
under the present machinery may make it impossible to shorten the period 
between the issuance of the election writ and polling day, without the 
introduction of a permanent List of Electors. The Committee also recognizes 
that considerable planning and preparation are required by parties and 
candidates immediately following the dissolution of Parliament, and there is 
no intent on the part of the Committee to suggest a restriction on this type of 
activity during any prescribed period. The Committee suggests, however, that 
the campaign period need not coincide with the period needed for the 
establishment of the election machinery. 
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The Committee therefore recommends that: 


Parties and candidates be prohibited from campaigning 
on radio and television, and from using paid print 
media including newspapers, periodicals, direct mail- 
ing, billboards and posters, except during the last four 
weeks immediately preceding polling day. 


The Committee does not intend the foregoing recommendation to be 
interpreted as prohibiting the holding of organizational meetings, nominating 
conventions, and reasonable advertisement and announcement of them. 
Similarly exempted from prohibition should be the use of mail directed to 
convention delegates by candidates seeking the party nominations, and the 
usual free time now provided between elections on radio and television for 
the discussion of public affairs. 

The Committee believes that a body of evidence presented to it supports Limitation 
the need to make recommendations for some form of control of, and Co ndidates 
limitation on, election expenditure. The Committee does not, however, accept 
the argument that these controls can be effectively placed on the ‘otal 
expenditure of a candidate. A total dollar limitation is inviting by its 
simplicity, but meaningless in practice. A total dollar limitation appears 
hopelessly inadequate in evaluating volunteer support in work or services. It 
is also the Committee’s contention that any attempt to place such a limitation 
could be easily circumvented. Controls and limitation, in the Committee’s 
opinion, should apply only to those items which can be traced and proved, 
ie. the public media whose use can be policed, so that controls will be 
meaningful. 


The Committee recommends that: 


A candidate should be prohibited from expending in Candidate 
. : : Limitation 

excess of 10 cents per elector on the revised List of on use of 

Electors in his constituency, on the print and broad- media 

casting media which include television, radio, newspa- 

pers, periodical advertisements, direct mail, billboards, 


posters, and brochures. 


Even if the foregoing recommendation is accepted, there remains the Restriction 
danger of a breach of the candidate’s expenditure limitation if the national stag betes 
parties, or ad hoc committees or other organizations, were permitted to mittees aS 
campaign in the name and on behalf of the candidate. It is obvious therefore ice 
that these groups must also be restricted in expenditures. 

All party publicity is intended to assist and create a political climate 
beneficial to its candidates. If political parties or others are to use the mass 
media in direct support of the election of a particular candidate, it is 
imperative that such expenditures be included in the costs of the individual 
candidate, and be subject to the limitations as set out above. It is not the 
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Committee’s intention to dictate the type of advertising a party may under- 
take, but only to prevent a party indirectly breaching the candidate’s 
limitation. 

General party publicity should not be charged to the individual candi- 
date unless the public is urged to support a specific candidate by name or 
constituency. This is especially applicable to broadcast time used by party 
leaders, who will themselves be candidates in specific ridings. The appear- 
ances of such party spokesmen on “free time” broadcasts which are in 
support of the party as a whole should not be charged to their own 
constituency limitation. This distinction between general party publicity and 
direct candidate support, it may be noted, has been effective in the United 
Kingdom for many years, and no difficulty is anticipated in its application to 
Canada. 

The Committee is aware that many corporations, trade unions, profes- 
sional and other groups take a lively interest in political activity and political 
education. To a large extent these organizations lie outside the structure and 
control of the political parties which they directly or indirectly support. Many 
have public educational programs and projects which attempt to create a 
climate either in support of, or opposition to, a political party. The Com- 
mittee has no desire to stifle the actions of such groups in their day-to-day 
activities. However, the Committee has learned from other jurisdictions that 
if these groups are allowed to participate actively in an election campaign 
any limitations or controls on the political parties or candidates become 
meaningless. In the United States, for example, ad hoc committees such as 
“Friends of John Smith” or “Supporters of John Doe” commonly spring up 
to support a candidate or party. Such committees make limitation on 
expenditures an exercise in futility, and render meaningless the reporting of 
election expenses by parties and candidates. 

The Committee recognizes that restrictions on all such organizations 
during election periods may encroach to some extent on their freedom of 
action, but without such restrictions any efforts to limit and control election 
expenditure would come to nothing. 


The Committee recommends that: 

No groups or bodies other than registered parties and 
nominated candidates be permitted to purchase radio 
and television time, or to use paid advertising in 
newspapers, periodicals, or direct mailing, posters or 
billboards, in support of, or opposition to, any party or 
candidate, from the date of the issuance of the election 
writ until the day after polling day. 


Nothing in the foregoing is intended to suggest the restriction in any 
way of the normal news and public affairs broadcasts of radio and television 
Stations, or the news reporting and editorial opinions of any established 
newspaper or periodical. 
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The Committee was pleased to learn that in large areas of Canada Prohibited 
political parties have, of their own volition, taken action to stop the Sheri: 
traditional practices of paying poll workers, scrutineers, and car drivers, and Trans- 
paying for transportation of electors. Unfortunately there are regions where a 
these costly and questionable practices still flourish. The Committee believes 
that these practices approach vote buying and corruption of the elector 


through the improper use of money. 


The Committee recommends that: 
The payment of anything of value to a scrutineer, or to 
a candidate’s official agent at a poll, or to anyone 
providing transportation of voters to the polls, be made 
an illegal practice subject to severe penalties. 


The receipt of anything of value for performing any of 
these named services be made a punishable offence. 


Evidence was presented to the Committee that considerable sums are Public 
expended by parties and candidates on public opinion polls which are alleged pBimo" 
to have propaganda value in the closing days of an election campaign. 
Polling surveys of this type are often urged on a candidate, thus increasing 
his costs, to off-set the purported results of an opponent’s polling of public 
opinion. The Committee sees no purpose in prohibiting parties and candi- 
dates from using such surveys for their private purposes only, but considers 
their uncontrolled use for public purposes improper, and thus an unneces- 


sary expense to parties and candidates. 


The Committee recommends that: 

The publication for public consumption of the results 
of any such poll, from the date of the issuance of the 
election writ to polling day, be prohibited. The prohi- 
bition of publication should include not only private 
polls arranged by parties or candidates, but polls con- 
ducted by any other organization during the same 
period. 


The deposit of $200, which is now required of each candidate to Deposit 
discourage the frivolous, should, in the opinion of the Committee, be 
retained. The Committee considers, however, that the conditions governing 
the return of the deposit to candidates are too onerous, in elections where 
several candidates commonly contest each constituency. 


The Committee recommends that: 
The requirement that, to qualify for return of his 
deposit, a candidate gain 50% of the vote obtained by 
the winner, be amended to permit the return of the 
deposit to any candidate who receives 4 or 122% of 
the total valid votes cast in his constituency. 
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The Committee received a considerable number of complaints from 
experienced campaigners regarding the rates charged for election advertising 
by newspapers and radio and television stations. It is the practice of some 
broadcasters and publishers to impose a special rate, or the high “national 
rate”, on local candidates for the constituency campaigns. Complaints were 
also received that the parties were charged special higher “political” rates 
for their national election advertising. The Committee was also told that in 
certain circumstances a “favourite candidate” may receive discounts or free 
time not granted to his rivals. 


The Committee recommends that: 
The charging by a broadcaster or publisher, and the 
payment by a candidate, of more than the regular local 
rate as evidenced by the standard rate card for local 
advertising, be made an offence. 


Broadcasters and publishers be prohibited from giving 
advertising free, or at a reduced rate, to any candidate 
if the same ofier is not similarly and equally made to 
all other candidates in the same constituency. 


The charging of more than the usual national rate for 
advertising by a political party in a newspaper or 
periodical be made an offence. 

Newspaper and periodical publishers be prohibited 
from extending any preferential rate to any political 
party, if the same rate is not similarly offered to all 
other parties. 


The Committee received during its extensive interviews little evidence of 
direct bribery, in the form of cash payments for votes. The Committee was 
alarmed, however, by the number of complaints in some areas of Canada 
where the giving of gifts at election time is a flourishing and expensive 
practice. 

Such practices are obviously flagrant breaches of section 65 of the 
Canada Elections Act. Complaints were also received that candidates or their 
supporters paid voters their travelling expenses, or compensation for time 
lost from employment in order to vote. These payments are obviously 
contrary to section 73 of the Canada Elections Act. 

Any new legislation to define and limit the expenditure of money in 
elections would be meaningless if such contempt for basic principles con- 
tinued to be tolerated. 


The Committee recommends that: 
All existing corrupt or illegal practices covered by the 
Canada Elections Act and the Dominion Controverted 
Elections Act, be retained, with a vastly increased 
emphasis placed on the enforcement of the law. 
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As indicated above, the Committee’s evidence showed that over the last Limitation 
decade the greatest increase in political party expenditure has been in the Soe aoe 
field of broadcasting. It was also evident that this area of expenditure Media 
promises to be an increasing financial burden in the future. At the risk of 
needlessly repeating arguments already presented, the Committee wishes to 
emphasize its view that to tolerate unlimited use of the broadcasting media, 
with their great power to mold public opinion, would permit great influence 
to be exerted by the party with the largest financial resources. 

Elsewhere in this chapter the Committee has set forth its recommenda- 
tions for a shorter campaign period, limiting the use of the mass media, and its 
recommendations for a subsidy of six hours of free broadcast time on each 
network and private station which should be divided equitably among the 
parties. 


The Committee explicitly recommends that: 
A political party be prohibited from purchasing or 
using any paid time on radio or television in addition 
to its share of the six hours of subsidized time recom- 
mended above. 


Vv. DISCLOSURE AND REPORTING 


Much evidence was received by the Committee concerning the disclosure of 
receipts and expenditures of political parties and candidates. 

The arguments in favour of disclosure generally appeared convincing. 
Disclosure would assist in educating the public on the need for involvement 
in the financing of the legitimate, though high, campaign expenses required in 
an increasingly complex political system. Disclosure also has a cleansing 
effect in politics, and acts indirectly to reduce campaign expenditures. The 
Committee was told that no candidates or parties would attempt to buy an 
election if the public were made aware of their tactics. The Committee also 
heard that the fear of public disapproval as a result of disclosure would 
reduce the possibility of a wealthy candidate overpowering his opponents by 
the sheer weight of money. Disclosure, the Committee was urged, would 
reduce the mystery surrounding political influence, and perhaps elevate the 
image of political parties and politicians. 

On the other hand, the Committee was told that disclosure is an 
invasion of privacy, and a breach of the principle of the secret ballot, since a 
person would be presumed normally to vote for the candidate or party he 
supported financially. It was also suggested that the publication of a donotr’s 
contribution could subject him to embarrassment from his associates, his 
employer, and adherents of other political parties. It was argued that a 
person should be protected from these consequences on the same grounds as 
are used to support the secret ballot. It was also argued before the 
Committee that a financial contribution is not the same as the privilege of the 
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secret ballot, but an attempt to influence the votes or opinions of others, and 
thus a public act; electors are consequently entitled to know who is 
attempting to use financial resources to bring influence on their decisions. 

The Committee listened with interest to the argument that total disclo- 
sure, particularly at the party level, would alienate contributors who would 
not want to be embarrassed or harassed by their political opponents for 
similar support. Drying up legitimate sources, the Committee was told, may 
well drive parties who desperately need funds to illegitimate sources willing 
to defy the law by not reporting contributions. Other witnesses expressed the 
fear that any new requirement for disclosure would only be circumvented and 
thus become meaningless. These witnesses pointed to the widespread evasion 
of the present requirements for candidates to report, embodied in section 63 
(1) of the Canada Elections Act. The Committee, as made clear above, 
agrees that the present system is a failure. 

The arguments both for and against disclosure have merit, but in the 
minds of the Committee’s members the need for meaningful disclosure and 
reporting appears vital if any controls are to be introduced. Obviously, 
limitations could not be policed if no one could audit and check the income 
and expenditures of those to be restricted. In addition, if public funds are to 
be spent in support of political parties and candidates, the public has the 
right to know if the recipients needed the funds, and if the funds were 
expended for legitimate election purposes. 

Therefore, in spite of the obvious shortcomings in the present disclosure 
law, the Committee is encouraged to retain the principle as it applies to 
candidates, and to extend it to cover political parties. The Committee 
believes that, provided a central Registry (as recommended below in Section 
V1) is established to receive and audit the reports, and provided the Registry 
is given sufficient power to prosecute those who breach its provisions, 
disclosure can be meaningful and advantageous. 


The Committee recommends that: 

1. Every registered financial agent of a registered 
national party be required to file with the Registrar 
of the Election and Political Finance Registry, 
annually, and within 60 days following any elec- 
tion, a statement of the party’s income, showing: 

(a) The total number of dollars received from 
private individuals. 

(b) The total number of dollars received from 
corporations. 

(c) The total number of dollars received from 
trade unions and associations. 

(d) The total number of dollars received from 
foreign sources. 

(e) The total number of donors in each category. 
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(f) The total number of dollars received from all 
sources. 


Similarly, a statement of disbursements be required 

to show: 

(a) Total dollars given by the national party to 
each candidate to assist in his or her local 
campaign. 

(b) Assistance given by the national party to pro- 
vincial and regional party organizations for 
campaign purposes. 

(c) The total amount expended by the national 
party in each of the mass media, divided 


between daily, weekly newspapers, printed 
brochures, etc. 


(d) Total costs of the leader’s tour or tours. 

(e) Other transportation costs by party spokesmen 
and officials. 

(f) Total costs of salaries and services. 

(g) Total costs of administration and miscellane- 
ous. 

(h) Total expenditures for all purposes. 

The parties’ reports on receipts and expenditures 

should be audited by the Registrar proposed in 

Section VI, certified by him, tabled in Parliament, 

and published in the Canada Gazette. 

2. Each party’s annual statement of expenses should 
divide the expenditures into at least the following 
categories: 

(a) Assistance given provincial or local party or- 
ganizations. 

(b) Travelling expenses. 

(c) Costs of mass media. 

(d) Salaries for administration. 

(ec) Salaries and expenses concerned with re- 
search. 


The Committee recommends that: 
Each candidate should, within thirty days after the Financial 
election, through the official agent designated by him at reoabe 
the time of his nomination, file with the Registrar of Candidates. 
Election and Political Finance (with a copy to the 
local returning officer), in the form prescribed by the 
Registrar, a sworn report of his campaign income and 
expenses showing: 
(a) The full name and address of each donor. 
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(b) The amount of each contribution. If a donor is a 
local riding association, the names and addresses 
of all its donors should be listed together with the 
amount of each contribution received by it during 
a period of four months preceding election day, 
exempting only income from normal membership 
dues. 

(c) A list of the sources and amounts of loans made 
to the candidate or his agent. 

(d) Money or value promised but not received. 

(e) The name and address of every recipient of 
money expended in the candidate’s campaign, 
together with an identification and description of 
the exact goods or services received for such 
payment in such form as may be required by the 
Registrar; all expenditures in excess of $10 to be 
substantiated by a voucher filed with the Registrar 
at the time of filing the report. 

(f) The name and address of every person, associa- 
tion or corporation from whom goods or services 
were required, and a description of those which 
remain unpaid or under dispute. 

(g) A list of all donated goods and services, excluding 
time volunteered by the actual donor. 


It is recognized that only post-election reporting is being recommended 
by the Committee. A strong case was made for pre-election reporting, as 
required in other jurisdictions such as Florida. However, the Committee 
considers that in the present situation meaningful post-election reporting will 
be sufficiently onerous, at least until parties and candidates become accus- 
tomed to the more refined standards of bookkeeping and accounting which 
will be required. 

To carry out the recommendations of this Section, several subsidiary 
points must be made. 


The Committee recommends that: 
The names of the canvassers and others who solicit 
donations or funds for, or on behalf, of a national 
party, be registered with the Registry. 


No such registration would be required for fund raisers who collect or 
solicit contributions for a candidate, provided that the funds so collected are 
deposited to the credit of the candidate’s official agent for the use of the local 
candidate only and not transferred to other destinations in the party. The 
party fund raisers should file a report with the Registrar on the amounts 
collected by them annually, and following each general election, or at such 
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other times as the Registrar requires, setting out the amounts collected under 
the headings given in detail above. 


To assist the Registrar in policing the limitation and reporting regula- Reports 


tions, 


The Committee recommends that: 


Each radio and television station and network should, 

within 60 days following an election, file with the 

Registrar of Election and Political Finance the follow- 

ing: 

(a) Total free time given to parties and candidates, 
showing a breakdown of time, date and length of 
broadcast, name of party, candidate or spokesman 
participating. 

(b) Total subsidized time used by parties, showing 
time, date and length of broadcast, and rate 
charged. 

(c) Total time sold to candidates, showing time, dates 
and length of broadcasts, and rates charged, for 
each candidate. 

(d) Name of any candidate remaining indebted to the 
broadcaster for time sold, and the amount of the 
claim. 


The Committee further recommends that: 
The publisher of each newspaper, magazine or peri- Report 


Vas 


odical, which sells more than $25 of political advertis- 


from 


Broadcasters 


from 
Print 


ing during the 4 weeks immediately preceding polling Media 


day, should file with the Registrar a report on the 
amount of advertising sold to each party and candi- 
date, with details on the date of insertion of each 
advertisement, the number of inches or lines of each 
advertisement, and the rate charged. 


CONTROL AND ENFORCEMENT 


The Committee has frequently in this chapter referred to a Registry of 
Election and Political Finance, without spelling out in detail the Committee’s 
conception of the office. It was necessary, in the Committee’s view, to 
describe much of the work of the Registry, and other relevant aspects of 
election expenses, before describing the Registry itself. The Registry has its 
origin in the Committee’s belief that satisfactory observance of its recommen- 
dations requires the enactment of a special and separate “Election and 
Political Finances Act”. 
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The Committee recommends that: 


Legislation be passed establishing a Registry of Elec- 
tion and Political Finance, to be separate from the 
office and duties of the Chief Electoral Officer, under 
the direction of a Registrar. The Registrar should have 
unchallengeable qualifications of impartiality and integ- 
rity, and his appointment and removal should be the 
sole prerogative of the House of Commons. 


There appears to the Committee to be a clear division of duties and 
responsibilities between the office of the Registrar and that of the Chief 
Electoral Officer. The Chief Electoral Officer is responsible for the arrange- 
ments, the management and control of the official election machinery and 
procedure. The Registrar of the new Registry would supervise the financial 


activities of the contending parties and candidates and their supporters as 
these bear on election campaigns. 


The Committee recommends that: 


The Registrar be solely responsible for the enforcement 
of any legislation based upon recommendations con- 
tained in this Report; and be expected to assist in the 
enforcement of the Canada Elections Act and in prose- 
cutions under the Dominion Controverted Elections 
Act. 


These general recommendations again involve a number of subsidiary 
points. 


The Committee further recommends that: 


The Registrar be given authority: to prescribe the form 
in which reports and any other necessary documents 
are to be made; to fix dates for their submission 
(within latitudes fixed by the statute); to determine 
how best the data in the reports can be published and 
disseminated; and to make such other regulations as 
may be necessary to carry out the intent of the legisla- 
tion. 

The Registrar should have the responsibility annually, 
and following each general election, and at such other 
times as he considers it necessary, to attend with his 
auditors the premises of any political party (or such 
other place where its records may be kept) to examine 
the financial records, vouchers and receipts, to assure 
the accuracy of the reports required by these recom- 
mendations. 
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The Registrar should also have the responsibility of Audit of 
auditing with reasonable dispatch the financial reports Spee : 
of all candidates following a general election or a 
by-election. 


The Registrar should give priority, on receipt of a Public 
petition from 20 electors in any constituency, to audit- Petition 


3 ‘ for Audit 
ing the accounts of any candidate named in the peti- are 
tion. 


To carry out an audit of the reports of a party or Registrar's 
candidate, the Registrar should have the power to power te 

demand and receive all vouchers, receipts, books and Records 

records of the party, the candidate, official agents, or 

any donor to the same, or the recipient of any funds 


from such party or candidate. 


The Registrar should be given the responsibility of Publication 
receiving, examining, tabulating, summarizing, publish- ° 8°?"S 
ing, and preserving the audited reported data. Such 

reports of the political parties and candidates as are 
required should be published in summary form in the 

Canada Gazette, and tabled in the House of Commons. 

In addition, a summary of the financial returns of each 
candidate in a general election or a by-election should 

be published once in a newspaper of general circula- 

tion in the constituency involved. The cost of such 
publishing should be borne by the Registrar. 


The Registrar should be responsible for making all 
reports received available for public inspection 
promptly after receipt and for providing photocopying 
at rates determined by cost; for preparing, publishing 
and distributing summaries of reports to newspaper 
and broadcasting wire services, and all others entitled 
to representation in the parliamentary press galleries; 
and for reporting delinquencies in complying with the 
Act. All reports and data should be preserved for a 
period of 10 years by the Registrar and then turned 
over to the Public Archives of Canada. 


The Registrar should report annually to Parliament ee 
through the Speaker of the House of Commons. His Commons 
report should include the summaries of the audited 
financial returns of the parties and candidates; a state- 
ment of breaches of the Act or regulations and a 
summary of action taken; the accounts of the Registry, 
including legal costs incurred and the statutory subsi- 


dies paid to or on behalf of parties and candidates. 
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The Committee is aware that unrealistic measures will encourage breach 
of the controls imposed and lead to disregard and open contempt of the law. 
Particularly in view of the experimental nature of the legislation recommend- 
ed here, the Committee emphasizes that the legislation should be kept under 
continuous review. 


The Committee therefore recommends that: 
The Registrar should be charged with the responsibility 
of making recommendations to the House of Commons 
concerning amendments to the Act, including changes 
in the amounts of limitations and subsidies, so that 
these may be related to current costs. 


The Registrar should be responsible for payment of the 
proposed subsidies to the candidates who qualify. 


To carry out such duties, the Registrar would require the cooperation of 
the Chief Electoral Officer. On the formal return of the election writs, the 
Chief Electoral Officer should certify to the Registrar the names of those 
candidates who received a minimum of 15% of the valid votes in each 
constituency, and the total number of electors on the List of Electors in each 
constituency. The Registrar should then issue to each candidate who has filed 
a financial report that is prima facie complete as to form, an interim certifi- 
cate of the candidate’s compliance with the legislation concerning disclosure. 
Such interim certificate from the Registrar, with the certificate from the Chief 
Electoral Officer as to the candidate’s qualification, would entitle the candi- 
date to payment of the subsidy. 


The Committee further recommends that: 


No deposit be refunded to a candidate until the interim 
certificate has been issued. 


The Committee is not empowered to make recommendations concerning 
the privileges of the House of Commons as they pertain to the seating of 
members; but it suggests that no candidate should be sworn in as a Member 
of the House of Commons until he has produced an interim certificate from 
the Registrar. 


The Committee further recommends that: 

The Registrar should be responsible for the payment to 
the broadcasters of the share of paid time allocated to 
each registered national party in accordance with the 
recommendation made in Section II of this Chapter. 
The Registrar should verify the accuracy of the charges 
made by each network and station. 

The Registrar should prescribe the form and filing 
dates for the reporting of the particulars of each 
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political receipt in excess of $25 required from the 
press media. The Registrar should preserve and tabu- 
late the relevant data and make them available to the 
public in the manner set out above for the dissemina- 
tion of information. 

The Committee is concerned about electoral legislation which leaves the Registrar 
right and opportunity to commence action for an infraction solely to private ote 
citizens. It has been found, both in Canada and other jurisdictions, that 
under such circumstances nobody takes action. There is also the danger that 
malicious action by irresponsible individuals could be instituted on a minor 
infraction that was a result of an honest error, rather than a substantial 
violation of the spirit of the legislation. 


The Committee therefore recommends that: 


The Registrar, on his initiative and discretion and at 
public expense, may on his own authority institute and 
maintain an action against a candidate, political party, 
or third persons involved in any breach of the require- 
ments of the proposed Election and Political Finances 
Act. 


The Committee is of the opinion that the penalties for failure to comply Penalties 
with the proposed legislation must be severe. The entire purpose of this 
Report and its recommendations will be defeated unless the system proposed 
is rigorously policed and persons and parties prosecuted for infractions. The 
penalties must reflect the seriousness of each breach, and thus encourage 
compliance with the provisions. 


The Committee therefore recommends that: 

1. In the case of a successful candidate and/or his 
official agent being convicted of an infraction of the 
Election and Political Finances Act, the candidate 
should be unseated and the election declared void, 
and he should be disqualified from participating in 
a federal election as a candidate for a period of 7 
years from the date of the conviction. Depending 
on the seriousness of the offence, such a candidate 
or agent should be subject to fine and/or imprison- 
ment, in the same manner as an unsuccessful can- 
didate and/or his agent. 

2. In the case of an unsuccessful candidate and/or his 
official agent being convicted of a breach of the 
Act, each should be liable to a fine of from $100 to 
$1,000, and imprisonment of from one to twelve 
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months; and each should be disqualified from seek- 
ing election in a federal election for 7 years. 

. In the case of a party leader and/or the party’s 
agent being convicted of a breach of the Act, the 
party or association they represent should be liable 
to a fine of from $5,000 to $50,000. In addition, 
the leader and/or agent should be subject to the 
same penalties as an offending candidate. Such fine 
should be recoverable by execution upon the 
property of the party or association. 

If the party or association should fail to pay the 
fine, and should it have no property to satisfy the 
same, the amount on the balance of the unpaid fine 
and costs should be recoverable, by civil action at 
the discretion of the court, from the person or 
persons constituting the executive of such party or 
association. 

A convicted party or association should be prohib- 
ited from sharing in any election subsidies provided 
by the Election and Political Finances Act until the 
fine is fully paid. 

. Heavy fines and imprisonments should be pre- 
scribed to enforce compliance by third persons, 
associations or incorporated bodies who fail to 
report their financial involvement and participation 
in an election, and for those who illegally carry on 
a campaign in support of, or opposition to, a 
candidate or party during the periods restricted by 
the Act. 


The Committee recognizes that fairness and justice are vital in an area 
where penalties are harsh and where reputations are in jeopardy. Short- 
comings have developed in the administration of the Dominion Controverted 
Elections Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 87) which should not be allowed to develop 
in the new legislation. For instance, there have been cases where an accused 
offender, by taking advantage of various appeals, has sat in the House of 
Commons for an entire session without a determination of the case against 
him, thus frustrating the intent of the legislation. 


The Committee therefore recommends that: 


A direct and expeditious procedure should be intro- 
duced to speed up a simple, final determination of 
cases, and at the same time maintain justice and 
fairness to the accused. 
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VII. MISCELLANEOUS BROADCASTING AMENDMENTS 


Although the Committee recommends limiting and curtailing broadcasting, it 
is interested in the theory (which it heard propounded several times), that if 
there could be a more useful employment of time, the media would have 
greater impact, which in turn would foster a greater interest in political 
broadcasting. The Committee believes that paragraph (a) of section 17 (1) 
of the Broadcasting Act (1958, c. 22, as amended), prohibiting dramatized 
political broadcasting, has been interpreted too narrowly in view of the 
changes in the media. The Committee would like to see this proviso relaxed, 
although it is aware of inherent dangers, since the public could be misled by 
some types of dramatized advertising, or broadcasting could be unfair or in 
bad taste. The Committee was told that there is a problem of drawing the 
line so as to obtain a better and more interesting use of the media, while 
maintaining the integrity of the presentation. 


The Committee therefore recommends that: 

Those who know the media, and understand its 
capabilities, such as the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration and the Canadian Association of Broadcast- 
ers, should meet with the Board of Broadcast Gover- 
nors and selected representatives of the public to 
determine new practical limits for a more flexible use 
of the media in political broadcasting. These new limits 
should be embodied in an amendment to the Broad- 
casting Act. 


Complaints were also received by the Committee regarding section 
17(1)(b) of the Broadcasting Act; this section has the effect of “blacking 
out” federal election broadcasts in areas where municipal and provincial 
elections are being held at the same time. This works hardship on the 
candidates and parties, as use of the media is restricted at crucial times in 
campaigns. 


The Committee recommends that: 
Section 17(1)(b) of the Broadcasting Act be amended 
so that no municipal or provincial election may affect 
the free use of the broadcasting media in a federal 
election campaign. 


The Committee is also interested in broadening the base of financial 
support, and considers that regulation 5(1)(h) of each SOR/64-49 and 
SOR/64-249 (Radio) and 5(1)(i) of SOR/64-50 (T.V.) under the 
Broadcasting Act inhibit this desirable policy. The regulations appear to 
prohibit appeals for funds by political parties on the air, a fact which struck 
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the Committee as paradoxical. The Committee received no evidence to 
suggest that the community gained from regulations which inhibited the 
promotion of both partisan and nonpartisan efforts to raise money for 
democratic purposes. 


The Committee recommends that: 
Regulations 5(1)(h) and 5(1)(i) under the Broad- 
casting Act should be amended to allow political 
parties to appeal for funds through the broadcasting 
media. 


Section 99 of the Canada Elections Act clearly prohibits a candidate 
from using foreign broadcasting stations in support of, or in opposition to, a 
candidate in a federal election. The Committee was told that this clause has 
been interpreted by some as not prohibiting such broadcasting to a political 
party. 

The Committee recommends that: 
An amendment to section 99 of the Canada Elections 
Act should clearly establish that political parties are 
also prohibited from the use of foreign broadcasting 
media. 


VIII. BY-ELECTIONS 


The Committee recommends that: 
Controls, limitations, assistance, reporting, auditing, 
and publishing procedures applicable to candidates for 
federal general election campaigns shall apply also to 
by-elections. 
It is further recommended that the national party 
organizations be prohibited from using the mass media 
in order to directly influence the outcome of a par- 
ticular by-election. 
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ALL OF WHICH WE RESPECTFULLY SUBMIT FOR 
YOUR CONSIDERATION 
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INTRODUCTION 


Part II of this Report presents a selection of the most significant studies prepared 
for the Committee on Election Expenses by its research staff and under contract. 
These studies were designed to provide the Committee with detailed informa- 
tion concerning legislation and practices in the area of election and party finance 
in Canada and abroad. The interpretation of the data and the opinions expressed 
in these studies are those of the various authors. This research served as a 
valuable adjunct to the material gathered by the Committee members themselves 
in the course of their interviews and hearings with political leaders, iegislators, 
candidates, fund raisers and experts, both Canadian and foreign. These studies 
are published on the Committee’s responsibility, and it is hoped that they will 
also prove to be of value to the reader. 

The eleven studies cover such general topics as the control, limitation, 
regulation, reporting and subsidization of election expenses in Canada and 
foreign countries as well as detailed studies of party finance, provincial legisla- 
tion, political broadcasting and candidate spending patterns and attitudes in 
Canada. Three studies were carried out on a contract basis by Herbert E. 
Alexander, Harold Angell and McDonald Research Limited on the Regulation of 
Political Finance in the United States, Quebec Election Expense Legislation, and 
Newspaper Advertising Expenditures in the last federal general election, Studies 
3, 7 and 9 respectively. Special reference should also be made to the contribu- 
tions of the members of the Committee’s research staff whose efforts are reflected 
in the other eight studies: Study 1, Jill McCalla Vickers; Study 2, Michael Rand 
and E. W. Richardson; Study 4, Jean Brown Van Loon; Study 5, Carol Gauthier; 
Study 6, Reginald A. Whitaker, Mrs. Van Loon and Howat P. Noble; Study 8, 
Mr. Whitaker; Study 10, James B. MacAulay and Ghislain Levasseur; Study 11, 
Mrs. Vickers and the Co-Secretary, Mr. Raoul Barbe. The Committee’s editorial 
staff prepared the studies for publication. Professor Khayyam Z. Paltiel bears 
the responsibility for the planning, direction, supervision and execution of these 
studies. 

The studies were individually planned and written in the light of problems 
posed by the Committee’s terms of reference. In the attempt to present as 
exhaustive a discussion of each topic as the exigencies of time and space allowed, 
a certain amount of overlapping and repetition has occurred. The Committee is 
aware of this, but found it necessary for clarity and completeness. 

Several other studies commissioned by the Committee will appear in a 
supplementary volume to be issued shortly. These studies, whose appearance here 
was precluded by reasons of length, include; John Meisel et al., “Canadian 
Attitudes to Election Expenses, 1965-1966; A Report on Part of a National 
Survey”; a number of studies on Canadian party finance by Professors J. L. 
Granatstein and Michael Stein, and additional studies by the research staff of 
the Committee. 
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CONTROL AND LIMITATION OF ELECTION 
EXPENSES IN MODERN DEMOCRACIES 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Attempts have been made in various jurisdictions to impose limitations on both 
election expenses and party financing in general. These attempts have generally 
taken the form of legislation which limits party and/or candidate expenses, or 
which restricts contributions beyond certain amounts, or forbids donations from 
certain sources. Legislation has also been enacted which, while not imposing 
limitations directly, affects election expenses and political income. For example, 
legislation which restricts the activities in which parties or candidates may engage 
during a campaign may have the effect of limiting expenses; and tax laws may 
limit contributions from certain sources by imposing an unfavourable tax status 
on political contributions.1 Such statutory controls have been the predominant 
mode of limiting election expenses and incomes. But voluntary interparty 
agreements as a form of control have been tried in several jurisdictions, most 
notably in the Federal Republic of Germany. Such agreements may supplement 
legislative controls in the same jurisdiction. 

In a few unique cases, regulation of political financing is effected by the 
force of attitudes which are wide-spread among the citizens of the country. 
Customary controls of this type appear to be effective in Switzerland. In such 
instances, the feeling of the people that election costs should be kept at a 
moderate level, and that contributions should come only from certain “accepta- 
ble” sources, appears to be more effective as a control mechanism than any other 
type of limitation. The effectiveness of the system apparently depends on the 
cohesiveness of the society involved, and on the general political norms and 
attitudes of the electorate. Because this kind of limitation of political financing 
rests largely on traditional elements in the nation’s political culture, it is unlikely 


1In the United States, for instance, there is a progressive gift tax imposed on amounts 
over $3,000. U.S. Code, Title 18, c. 29, s. 608 (a). 
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that such a system could be transferred to another society without an upheaval in 
the recipient political system, and a subsequent “rehabilitation” of its political 
norms and attitudes. 

Yet a non-legislative system of control appears to be the most effective way 
to regulate political finance, and its success depends largely on the prior 
development of a constructive and vigilant attitude on the part of the electorate 
toward politics and party financing. The success and enforceability of statutory 
control must similarly rest on some degree of vigilance on the part of the 
electorate. Limitations can scarcely be effective if the electorate believes that 
“politics is a dirty business,” and rejects the possibility of the regulation of party 
financing by any type of control. Undoubtedly the attitudes necessary to maintain 
either statutory or customary systems of control can be fostered. An important first 
step in the development of such attitudes may well be the enactment of realistic 
and enforceable legislative controls. 

The existence of unrealistic control laws promotes a cynical attitude on the 
part of the electorate toward politics, party financing and attempts at the 
limitation of money in politics. Elections cost money, as does the maintenance of 
party machinery between elections. These basic facts must be recognized before 
any attempt to limit either political income or expenditure can be successful. If 
limitations are unrealistic, evasion will be easy and common. If parties are 
deprived of income which they feel is vital to the running of a successful 
campaign, and no alternative sources are provided, the result will likely be evasion 
of the initial restriction. Similarly, ceilings on expenditures will be evaded if they 
do not allow candidates or parties to spend enough to permit successful 
campaigns. Unless enforcement of unrealistic legislation is particularly stringent 
(which is seldom the case) the law will be flouted, and the view that political 
financing cannot be controlled will be reinforced. Control laws which have 
become “dead letters” help to produce a cynical attitude toward party finance, 
and unrealistic and unenforceable limitations may actually do more harm than 
good. An examination of forms of control must keep these considerations in 
mind. 

Limitations may be imposed for a variety of reasons. Their aim may be to 
“clean up” political financing, or to keep the costs of elections low. Their 
rationale may be a concern with the undue influence which contributions may 
give the donor over the politician, or a concern with the uses to which election 
expenditures may be put. Yet the effect of all types of controls on the ability of 
the parties to contest elections must be considered. The ability of parties and 
candidates to obtain the funds with which to contest elections is one indication of 
the health of a nation’s political system. 


This study will first describe and evaluate the control devices, statutory and 
voluntary, in effect in various jurisdictions. Secondly, the study will attempt to 
assess the general effect of limitations on party financing. Answers will be sought 
to the following questions: What is the rationale behind the particular system of 
control? Are the control devices imposed in various jurisdictions workable? Do 
the effects of the control devices measure up to the reasons offered to justify their 
adoption? What effects do various types of controls have on the party system? Are 
legal and/or voluntary controls an effective way to restrain high election costs? 
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II. INCOME CONTROL SYSTEMS 


Attempts to limit the income of parties and their candidates or elected representa- 
tives are less common than legislation and voluntary agreements which impose 
limitations on their expenditures. However, controls have been imposed on 
income in several jurisdictions which limit either the source or the amount of 
contributions.” 

Limitations on sources of funds have seldom been adopted in an effort to cut 
the cost of elections; rather, their imposition generally reflects a concern with the 
purity of the electoral process, or with the independence and impartiality of the 
civil service. Large contributions have been forbidden or restricted because it was 
felt that a broader base of financial support would make parties aad candidates 
less dependent on a few large contributions (and their donors) and more 
responsive to the electorate in general.3 Contributions from business corporations 
and labour unions have been forbidden ostensibly for much the same reasons.4 
Contributions from foreign donors have been forbidden in at least one jurisdiction 
to eliminate the possibility of foreign interference in the nation’s electoral 
process.® It is clear, however, that limitations imposed on party and candidate 
income have seldom been adopted because of a concern with the high cost of 
elections or with the parties’ need for money to maintain their organizations 
between elections. It must be stressed, nonetheless, that many of the controls 
imposed on party and candidate income have been both beneficial and effective. 


A. Restrictions on Donations from Civil Servants 


During the early development of most public services, patronage appointments, 
i.e., appointments made in return for some favour rendered to the party or 
candidate (often a campaign contribution), and the “macing’’® of civil servants, 
appear to have been wide-spread. Legislation which prohibited the wholesale 
assessment or macing of civil servants was necessary for the development of an 
independent and impartial civil service. 

Such legislation has proved to be both effective and enforceable. Civil 
servants are eager to escape the macing procedure. Responsibility for the 
enforcement of such limitations is usually placed in the hands of a Civil Service 
Commission or its equivalent, which jealously guards against instances of political 
interference with its flock. The development of a career civil service, operated on 
the merit principle and regulated by an independent commission, appears to be 
the best protection against the extortion of campaign funds from civil servants by 
parties and candidates. 

In the United States and Canada, the macing of federal civil servants was 
gradually eliminated over a lengthy period. While such limitations might have 


2 The “doctrine of agency” may be said to control candidates’ income in that it specifies 
to whom donations must be made. In this sense, it is also a legislative control on income, 


It will, however, be considered separately. ; : 
3See the “Statement of Motives” at the beginning of The Election Fund Act, (No. 110), 


passed by the Puerto Rican Assembly on June 30, 1957. 

4See U.S. Code, 1958, Title 18, c. 29, s. 610. ‘ : 

5See Swedish Criminal Code, 6130 (1948), c. 81, s. 10, which makes it illegal for a 
political party to receive funds for political purposes from outside the country. 

®“Macing” means a systematic assessment of civil servants by the party in power for 


political contributions. 
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seriously affected the ability of parties to raise money, the process was eased in 
these cases by the availability of alternative sources of campaign funds. In a more 
recent case, that of Puerto Rico, a substitute source of funds was provided for the 
parties in the form of state subventions. 

The first attempt of any kind to restrict contributions to political campaign 
funds in the United States was primarily aimed at the protection of government 
employees. Federal legislation limiting civil service contributions appeared as 
early as 1867. In 1883, the Civil Service Reform Act* prohibited officers and 
employees of the United States government from seeking or receiving political 
contributions from one another, and banned the collection of political funds in 
federal buildings. Several states quickly followed suit, with New York and 
Pennsylvania passing similar legislation in the same year. A series of rulings by 
the Federal Attorney General, several court decisions and numerous enforcement 
actions, slowly led to a curbing of the practice of macing at both the federal and 
state levels.§ 

The growth of the federal civil service during the New Deal stimulated the 
enactment of more stringent and all-inclusive legislation. The Hatch Acts, passed 
originally in 1939, extended restrictions on political activities to cover almost all 
federal government employees.? This legislation does not prohibit all voluntary 
contributions from civil servants, but forbids any senator, representative, or can- 
didate for those offices, and any officer or employee of the United States federal 
government, from soliciting or receiving any assessment or contribution from any 
civil servant.1° In addition the bans on the solicitation of political funds on 
federal property, and the solicitation by civil servants of one another, remain 
in force. Unlike most other attempts to limit sources of party and candidate 
income in the United States, these provisions have been relatively successful. 
Voluntary contributions from civil servants still occur, and patronage appoint- 
ments have not been eliminated, but these statutes have deterred parties and their 
candidates from systematically assessing civil servants. 

The limitations imposed on political donations from federal civil servants in 
Canada are somewhat more stringent than the restrictions in the United States. 
The Civil Service Act, 1961, forbids civil servants to: 

(a) engage in partisan work in connection with any election of a member 

of the House of Commons, a member of the legislature of a prov- 
ince OF... 


(b) contribute, receive or in any way deal with any money for the funds 
of any political party.7 


The emphasis in Canadian legislation appears to be on maintaining the 
impartiality of the civil servant rather than protecting him from macing proce- 
dures. The net effect, however, is the same: the parties and candidates may not 
have access to the federal civil service as a source of funds. Furthermore, the 


™U.S. Statutes, 47th Cong., 2nd Sess., 1883, ch. 27, An Act to regulate and improve the 
civil service of the U.S., secs. 11-14. 

For details of the development of U.S. legislation, see Heard, Alexander, The Costs of 
Democracy, Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1960, pp. 142-154. 

® Hatch Political Activities Act, U.S. Statutes, 1939, 76th Cong., 1st Sess. Vol. 53, Pt. 2, 
c. 410; and c. 1, secs. 3,4; now U.S. Code, 1958, Title 5, c. 1, secs. 118 (i.k.n.), and 
Title 18, c. 29, secs. 594, 595, 598, 601, 604, 605, 608, 610 and 611. 

12U.S. Code, 1958, Title 18, c. 29, secs. 602, 603. 

4 Canada, Civil Service Act, 9-10 Eliz. II, 1961, c. 57, s. 61 (1). 
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Act specifically links the prohibition on contributions to the prohibition of 
partisan political activity.12 
The following exchange in the House of Commons, which took place during 
the drafting of the 1961 legislation, may serve to illustrate the rationale behind 
the adoption of this restriction on civil servant donations: 
Mr. Peters: What is wrong with a [civil servant] belonging to a political 
party? Is that not democracy?... I fail to see how this could be objection- 
able. 
Mr. Mclvrarru: If a civil servant pays membership [dues] in a political 
party then he is indicating his partisan interest, and he is putting himself 
in a position where his interest may conflict with his duty as a civil servant. 
His duty as a civil servant is to carry out administrative processes along the 
lines laid down by the government of the day, and if he becomes a dues 
paying member of a political party then he is putting himself in a position 
where his interest may be opposed to his duty as a civil servant.* 


Since the penalty for a breach of the Canadian statute is the dismissal of the 
offending civil servant, the parties themselves have little to lose by attempting to 
get donations from this source. In fact, however, there are few abuses and, as in 
the United States at the federal level, this limitation on the sources of party 
income is the most effective af all such limitations.14 

Puerto Rico provides an excellent example of the results of depriving 
political parties of a source of income. When the Popular Democratic Party 
(PDP) came to power in 1940, its leader had promised to eliminate the alleged 
direct “buying of influence” by the sugar industry which had occurred under 
previous government coalitions. The PDP leader, Luis Mufioz Marin, promised 
that his party would not go to the large sugar interests for funds, thus restoring to 
the people a say in the government. Governor Mufioz Marin was true to his 
word. After the 1940 election, the victorious PDP resorted to what then appeared 
to be the only alternative source of funds, the civil servants. Until the passing of 
the Election Fund Act in 1957, the PDP depended almost entirely on a “quota 
system,” or regular assessment of civil servants, for almost all of its funds. It is 
estimated that about 90 to 95 per cent of the party’s funds came from this source. 
Employees were assessed and were expected to contribute up to 2 per cent of 
their salary or wages to the party’s coffers. Employees were designated as 
collectors and made the rounds on paydays to gather in the “donations”. 
Employees who would not contribute, it is reported, were not dismissed, but their 
chances for advancement were undoubtedly harmed by their reluctance to support 
the ruling PDP.15 

The quota system had existed as an established way of collecting money for 
parties before the 1940 victory of the PDP. However, the attempts of the PDP to 
free itself from the influence of the larger sugar companies led to the develop- 
ment of the system to its most sophisticated form. The party leader himself 


12See Canada, House of Commons, Special Committee on the Civil Service Act, 
Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence, Ottawa, 1961. 


SaTDId- De 45 le ue ne ; 
%4 For a fuller discussion of the problems of limiting the political activities and rights of 


federal civil servants in Canada, see Dwivedi, O. P., The Civil Servants of Canada: A Study 
of their Rights, unpublished M.A. thesis, (typescript) Ottawa, Carleton University, 1964, 


chapter III, pp. 44-72. ‘ ; 
% For full details of the operation of the quota system in Puerto Rico see Wells, Henry, 


Government Financing of Political Parties in Puerto Rico, Citizens’ Research Foundation, 
Princeton, N.J., Study No. 4, 1961, pp. 7-12. 
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quickly became disillusioned with the fund-raising system, but was unable to 
eliminate it until another method of financing his party was found. The apparent 
alternative was the return to the dependence of the parties on the large economic 
interests on the island. The dilemma in which Puerto Rican politicians found 
themselves illustrates the difficulties often encountered in attempts to limit sources 
of political funds. 

Despite the obvious drawbacks of the quota system, it resulted in a greater 
influence of the electorate on the government. Civil servants provided a broader 
base for the financing of the party than the previous dependence on a few large 
private interests. The existing ban in Puerto Rico on large contributions from 
economic interests and on contributions from civil servants is effective mainly 
because an alternative source of funds was found: the state subsidized “election 
fund.” The present Act provides: 

It shall be illegal for any public officer or employee or other person to 

solicit from any public officer or employee any contribution whatsoever for 

political purposes in the building or place of work where any activity of 

the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico is being carried on, and for any public 

officer or employee to solicit political contributions from any officer or 

employee even outside of the habitual places of work of such officers or 
employees. Violation of this provision shall be punishable as a felony and 

shall render the offender unqualified as a candidate to an elective office, 

barred from holding public office in the Commonwealth, and disfranchised, 

circumstances which shall be set forth in the judgment.” 


This Act, unlike the Canadian legislation, does not prohibit voluntary donations 
from civil servants. Its rationale is the same as for the restrictions in the United 
States at the federal level, the protection of civil servants from macing. In 
addition, unlike the Canadian legislation, it applies to the solicitor (a candidate 
or political party) as well as to the civil servant from whom the donation is being 
solicited. 


B. Restrictions on Donations from “Special Interests” 


In several jurisdictions attempts have been made to prohibit or restrict contribu- 
tions to political parties and candidates from a variety of “special interests” 
in the society. The special interests affected vary from place to place: banks, 
corporations, and trade unions in the United States; trade unions in British 
Columbia; foreign donors in Sweden. The specific motives behind the adoption of 
such limitations are as varied as the interests affected, but the rationale offered is 
often surprisingly similar. The central principle is the conviction that special 
interests do not contribute money unless they get something in return. It is 
suggested that this “donations-for-favours” exchange may lead to a perversion of 
the democratic system and therefore must be eliminated. In short, the central 
concern is with the purity of the political system, rather than with the problem of 
party financing and the cost of elections. 

It may well be that exchanges of this donations-for-favours variety are rare. 
It may be argued that special interests contribute to party funds in order to gain 
access to government decision makers, or for the potential influence which 
contributing may bring them, rather than in direct return for favours. Further- 


** Puerto Rico, “Election Laws” Reprint from Title 16, Laws of Puerto Rico Annotated, 
c. 59, §607 (e), (being s. 7 (e) of the Election Fund Act, 1957.) 
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more, the introduction of a public tender system in many countries has gone a 
long way toward eliminating such outright exchanges. Many countries have 
enacted legislation which forbids corporations holding government contracts to 
contribute to party funds.17 

There are secondary reasons why such limitations have been adopted or 
proposed. From the point of view of the political parties, dependence on a few 
large contributors hampers a party’s freedom of political action. The situation in 
Puerto Rico mentioned above is one example of this type of reasoning. In 
addition, it has generally been thought that by prohibiting or restricting donations 
from special interests, the base of political financing could be broadened. 

There have also been political motives behind the limitations on donations 
from special interests. Parties with substantial labour support are eager to prohibit 
contributions from business corporations. Parties supported by business are more 
than willing to see a potential danger to democracy in donations from labour 
unions. Parties which depend largely on dues from their members are more eager 
than so-called “cadre” parties to restrict donations from special interest groups.18 


1. Limitations on Contributions from Corporations 


Attempts to control corporate donations have taken two forms. Legislation 
has been enacted directly forbidding, and making a punishable offence of, 
corporate donations to parties and candidates; and attempts have been made to 
inhibit corporate giving by means of tax laws. Tax laws, while not imposing any 
actual limitation on donations, may tend to discourage donations above a certain 
size or from a particular source. 


(a) Prohibition: Legislation which forbids corporate donations outright is 
rare. The United States, Argentina and the Province of Manitoba have such laws 
at the present time. In Canada, at the federal level, there was a clause in the 
Canada Elections Act in existence from 1908 until its repeal in 1930 which for- 
bade both corporate and union donations. 

In the United States, federal legislation forbids contributions from national 
banks and federally chartered corporations.!® In addition, by 1959 thirty of the 
states had legislation which forbade or limited corporate donations. Some of the 
statutes applied to all classes of corporations; others restricted the activities only 
of certain special types of corporations, such as insurance companies and public 
utilities. 


17 An example of this type of legislation occurs in the United States. The legislation 
forbids political contributions from any individual or corporation having contracts with the 
United States government and also forbids the solicitation of contributions from such persons 
or companies. The penalty is a fine of not more than $5,000 or imprisonment of not more 
than 5 years or both. U.S. Code, 1958, Title 18, c. 29, s. 611. 

18 For example, the legislation prohibiting union contributions from check-off funds in 
British Columbia was allegedly stimulated by a desire on the part of the ruling Social Credit 
party to hamper its nearest rival, the New Democratic Party, by attacking its sources of 
funds. See Young, Walter D. “The NDP: British Columbia’s Labour Party”; in Meisel, John 
(ed.), Papers on the 1962 Election, Toronto, 1964, University of Toronto Press, p. 185. 

19 For details relating to electoral laws in the United States see study No. 3 in Part II of 
this Report entitled “Regulation of Political Finance in the United States” by Herbert E. 
Alexander. 
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As indicated above, the details of restrictions on corporate contributions in 
the United States have been fully dealt with in another study. It may be noted 
here that available evidence indicates that there are numerous instances 
of evasion, but it would be erroneous to suggest that the legislation has had no 
effect in that country. This legislation has had important effects on the patterns 
of party finance. 


The statutes have made corporate financial activity in politics considerably 
more awkward and inefficient than it would otherwise have been. The 
amount of corporate money that shows up in nomination and election cam- 
paigns is without doubt greatly reduced because of them.” 

One effect of this legislation on the patterns of party finance has been the 
growth of extra-party committees designed to raise funds. A second effect has 
been the general decentralization of fund raising within the parties. In order to 
evade the federal legislation, contributions are solicited at the state level, where 
such restrictions are often not enshrined in legislation. 

There is little information available about the Argentinian legislation limiting 
corporate donations. Heidenheimer reports that: 


The Argentine Parties Law of 1956... prohibits contributions not only from 
businesses which engage in work for public authorities, but also from 
gambling establishments and all business, labor and professional organiza- 
tions. Parties which accept such donations may be ordered to turn them 
over to the National Education Council. Firms or organizations which give 
them may be sentenced to a fine ten times the size of their contribution, 
apart from fines which may be levied on their directors and executives.” 


But nothing is known at present about how well this ambitious legislation works, 
or how well it is enforced. 


The Canadian ban on political donations by both business corporations and 
labour unions was first enacted by the federal Parliament in 1908. The history of 
this legislation is fully examined elsewhere in this Report.?? It may be noted that 
the legislation was repealed in 1930 because of pressure from labour groups, 
which maintained that it was unfair to unions because the secrecy of corporation 
accounts, in contrast to the semi-public character of trade union accounts, made 
the legislation more difficult to enforce on the corporations. 

At the provincial level, only Manitoba has legislation forbidding donations 
by corporations. It is a corrupt practice in Manitoba: 


(a) for any company or association having gain for its corporate object or 
one of its objects, or for any person directly or indirectly on behalf 
of such a company or association, to contribute, loan, advance, pay, 
or promise or offer to pay, any money or other thing of value to any 
person, corporation, or organization, for use for any political purpose 
in an election; or 

(b) for any person or corporation, or the officials in charge of any organ- 
ization, to ask for or receive any such money or thing of value from 
such company or association.” 


* Heard, op. cit., pp. 134-135. For further details see study No. 3, infra. 


* Heidenheimer, Arnold, Campaign Finance Outside the United States, (mimeographed) 
January 1962, p. 22, prepared for the President’s Commission on Campaign Costs. 
2 * See Chapter II, of Part I of this Report, “History of Canadian Election Expense Legis- 
ation.” 


ae Bs her toP es The Election Act, R.S.M. 1954, c. 68, s. 131. This was originally passed 
in ; 
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The effectiveness of this provision in preventing corporate donations is unclear. It 
should be noted, however, that the section appears to apply to donations made for 
elections, or during the election period only.?4 

It may be that direct prohibition of corporate donations is almost unenforce- 
able. Certainly evasions are common. Enforcement of such limitations must rely 
on a reliable system of reporting, which is usually lacking. Such restrictions are 
usually defeated by the desire of business interests to gain access to government, 
and by the parties’ needs for funds, which make evasion attractive and profitable 
to both sides. 


(b) Tax Regulations: Tax laws may have the effect of inhibiting contributions 
above a certain sum from corporations. But some companies appear able to write 
off political donations to advertising or other tax-deductible business costs. 

In the United States, for instance, many companies circumvent the prohibi- 
tion on corporate donations by having their executives or some of their employees 
make individual donations. These personal donations are limited to $5,000. The 
Hatch Acts made it illegal to contribute “directly” or “indirectly” an aggregate 
amount in excess of $5,000 during any calendar year, or in connection with any 
campaign or election; (1) to or on behalf of any one candidate for nomination or 
election to a federal office; or (2) to or on behalf of any organization engaged in 
furthering, advancing or advocating the nomination or election of any candidate 
for any such office, or the success of any national political party.75 But there is 
no restriction on the number of candidates or committees to which a donor may 
contribute. There is, however, a progressive gift tax on amounts over $3,000 
which may serve to discourage donations over this amount.?¢ 

In the United Kingdom, donations to business front organizations have 
gained some measure of tax relief. Donations to anti-steel-nationalization cam- 
paigns, for instance, have been declared tax-deductible on the ground that such 
expenses are related to the purposes of the companies concerned. 


2. Donations from Trade Unions 


Legislation has been enacted in several jurisdictions which prohibits contribu- 
tions by trade unions to parties and candidates. In the United States, 
and to a lesser extent in Canada, the United Kingdom, and Australia, the attitude 
toward financial support from trade unions is not as tolerant as in most European 
countries where there is an intimate relationship between the Labour and Socialist 
parties and the trade unions. In the United Kingdom and Australia, trade unions 
must report expenditures to the Electoral Officer or to the Chief Registrar of 
Friendly Societies, “insofar as they manage explicitly labeled political funds.”?7 


2 For details of this and other provincial legislation see study No. 8 “Provincial Election 
Expense Legislation” in Part II of this Report. 

2% U.S. Code, 1958, Title 18, c. 29, s. 608 (a). e 

For further details on the implications of the U.S. gift tax, see Heard, op. Cit., 
pp. 348-350. See also Alexander, op. cit., study No. 3, section III. B. 1. (a), in Part II of this 
Report. 

2 Heidenheimer, op. cit., p. 22. 
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The situation in Australia has been complicated by several recent court cases. 
Colin A. Hughes reports that?8: 


...compulsory levies [to the Australian Labour Party] by a union on its 
members... [have been] declared ultra vires the particular union’s rules in 
a case brought by two D.L.P. [Democratic Labour Party] supporters against 
the Waterside Workers’ Federation.* The decision led to demands that such 
levies be made illegal, but these demands died down when the Australian 
Council of Trade Unions undertook to urge its members to abstain from 
the practice. Following on this case, the validity of unions paying affiliation 
fees and making donations to the A.L.P. out of regular union funds was 
challenged by a member of the Federated Ironworkers’ Association, but the 
Court found that the union’s rules permitting affiliation and financial assist- 
ance to “any bona fide Labour or Trade Union organization” extended to 
a non-industrial body such as the A.L.P.; and the injunction sought was 
refused.** 


In Australia, there is no prohibition on trade union contributions to parties and 
their candidates. The only inhibiting factor is the reporting requirement noted 
above. 

As in the case of attempts to restrict corporate donations, “politics” often lies 
behind attempts to limit or prohibit trade union contributions. Some advocates of 
restrictions argue that labour may act as a “special interest” unless its financial 
participation in politics is curbed. In the United Kingdom, following the General 
Strike of 1926, the Conservatives tried the weaken the unions’ financial support of 
the Labour Party. The Trade Disputes Act passed in 192779 substituted an 
“opting in” formula for the assignment of union members’ dues to the Labour 
Party. It continued to permit the use of check-off funds for political purposes, but 
each union, instead of being able to assign dues automatically, had to obtain the 
specific consent of each member before assigning his dues to the Labour Party. 
This new formula undoubtedly restricted union contributions to the Labour Party. 
When Labour came to power in 1945, it reinstituted the old “opting-out” formula, 
which places the onus on the individual union member if he does not want part 
of his dues to go to the Labour Party. The present situation in Great Britain is 
therefore similar to that in most European countries. 

In the United States,3° the legal situation and the general attitudes are 
considerably different. No party is exclusively labour or socialist. The law states 
that it is unlawful for: 

...any labor organization to make a contribution or expenditure in con- 

nection with any election at which Presidential and Vice Presidential electors 

or a Senator or Representative in, or a Delegate or Resident Commissioner 

to Congress are to be voted for, or in connection with any primary election 

or political convention or caucus held to select candidates for any of the 


foregoing offices, or for any candidate, political committee, or other person 
to accept or receive any contribution prohibited by this section.™ 


8 Hughes, Colin A., “Australia” in “Comparative Political Finance”, Journal of Politics, 
Vol. 25, No. 3, August 1963, pp. 650-651. 

*Mercury (Hobart Nov. 8, 1958: Williams et al v. Hursey (1959) 103 C.L.R. 30. 

** Wheatly v. Federated Ironworkers Association of Australia et al., (1960) S.R. 
(N.S.W.) 161. 

U.K. Statutes 17-18 Geo. V. 1927, c. 22. 

®0For a fuller treatment of the situation in the United States, see Alexander, op. cit. 

51U.S. Code, 1958, Title 18, c. 29, s. 610. For the purposes of this section a “labour 
organization” is defined as “any organization of any kind, or any agency or employee 
representation committee or plan, in which employees participate and which exist for the 
purpose, in whole or in part, of dealing with employers concerning grievances, labor disputes, 
wages, rates of pay, hours of employment, or conditions of work.” (Ibid.) 
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Furthermore both the Smith-Connally Act (1943)? and the Taft-Hartley Act 
(1947)83 supplement this restriction. 

The enforcement of the limitation has been far from thorough. Through 
legal interpretation, certain expenditures are exempted from the restriction. 
So-called “free funds”, that is, money derived not from union dues but from 
voluntary contributions from union members, may be used for political purposes. 
The unions may also contribute to candidates, committees, etc., which are 
state-based and therefore do not come under the Act, unless the state itself has 
enacted a similar restriction. Finally, unions may legally spend money for 
“educational” and “public service” activities, both of which terms have been 
broadly interpreted.** 

It must be concluded, therefore, that these regulations have many loopholes. 
Yet the restrictions on unions have not proved to be as simple to evade as the 
restrictions on corporate giving. Furthermore, the unions are not as eager to give 
money to either candidates or parties, apparently wishing to undertake political 
action themselves or to give money to committees, etc., which they can 
dominate.35 

In Canada, as noted above, it was the allegedly unequal impact of the federal 
statute passed in 1908 restricting donations by corporations and trade unions 
which led labour spokesmen to press for its repeal in 1930. At the provincial 
level, the British Columbia Labour Relations Act,?® which was amended in 1961 
by what is commonly referred to as Bill 42, limits trade union contributions to 
parties and candidates by making the donations of check-off funds illegal.°7 

It has been maintained that the prohibition or restriction of trade union 
contributions to political parties and their candidates is somewhat more com- 
plicated than the question of limiting corporate contributions. It can be argued 
that corporate donations should be prohibited to protect the interests of the stock 
holders who may not wish their money to be used to finance certain parties or 
candidates. In the case of trade unions, a similar rationale is offered regarding the 
protection of the interests of union members who may be unable to disassociate 
themselves from the union, as in the case of “closed-shop” industries. But the 
dominant motive for the restriction of labour union donations seems to be 
political. 


3. Other Restrictions on Sources of Donations 


Several other types of restrictions have been imposed with regard to political 
contributions. In Sweden, as noted above, it is illegal for foreign donors to make 
contributions for political purposes. Argentinian legislation prohibits contributions 
from gambling establishments. In general, however, other restrictions on sources 
of political donations are self-imposed, that is, the parties themselves often avoid 


82 War Labor Disputes Act, 1943, Vol. 57, Part. 1, c. 144. ; ' 

88 Tabor Management Relations Act, 1947, Vol. 61, Part 1, c. 120; now included in 
WESmiGode V958.0 Title .29) GC... 

%4For fuller details see Heard, op. cit., pp. 177-178. 

35 Heard, op. cit. Chapter 7 for details. 

% British Columbia: Labour Relations Act, 1960, c. 205, s. 9(6) added by 1961, c. Sia ses: 

87 See study No. 8 “Provincial Election Expense Legislation” in Part II of this Report, 
for a discussion of this legislation. 
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donations from sources which would be an embarrassment if they were to become 
public knowledge. Such cases are examples of self-regulation, reinforced or 
instigated by the attitudes of the electorate. 


C. Restrictions on Individual Contributions 


1. Ceilings 

Only the United States and Puerto Rico have attempted to place ceilings on 
the amount which any one individual may contribute to a political party or 
candidate. Again, the rationale behind such limitations appears to be a fear of 
undue influence. In the “Statement of Motives” which introduces the Puerto 
Rican Election Fund Act of 1957 appears this statement: 

...it is profoundly in the public interest that political parties be free from 

the control of economic forces, private or governmental, which upon be- 

coming necessary for the financing of the normal legitimate activities of 

political parties, might gain a control or influence over them that would 


be inimical to the democratic ideal, to the political freedom of the people 
in general, and to a genuine operation of democracy. 


It is for this reason that the Legislature thinks it wise that... large 
monetary contributions to political parties be forbidden.® 


Sections 7 (a) and (b) of the Act makes it illegal for any person to 
contribute funds®® to any party, candidate or committee in excess of the amount 
specified in the Act: 


7b. Any person may voluntarily contribute to the local or central funds of 
any political party, or to both funds, an amount not exceeding two hundred 
dollars a year, and in no case shall the annual contribution of any one 
person to both organizations exceed four hundred dollars. In election years 
any person may contribute an amount not exceeding three hundred dollars 
to the local committee of the town where he resides or to the central com- 
mittee of any party, or to both organizations. Both contributions shall never 
exceed six hundred dollars. It shall be illegal to make in any year the 
contributions appertaining to another year.” 


This legislation covers both the election and inter-election periods. The limitation 
is reinforced by a system of state subventions and provisions for reporting. As 
part of a package the limitations may have a chance of achieving their initiators’ 
aims. 

In the United States, individual political contributions are limited, at the 
federal level, to $5,000. The same legislation also states that certain purchases or 
expenditures on behalf of the candidates named in the Act are illegal.41 (This 
provision has been imitated in some form in only four of the states: Florida, 
Massachusetts, Nebraska and West Virginia.**) In appraising the federal limitation 
on individual donations, Alexander Heard notes that, “ironically, the legal 


88 Election Fund Act, Laws of Puerto Rico, 1957, No. 110, “Statement of Motives”. 

Jn the Act, a “contribution” is defined as “any gift in cash or otherwise, subscription, 
loan, advance, transfer or deposit of money or of any other valuable, including a contract, 
promise or agreement, whether legally enforceable or not, to make a contribution;... but it 
shall not include money borrowed directly... from recognized banking institutions”. ‘“Elec- 
tion Laws” Reprint from Title 16, Laws of Puerto Rico Annotated, c. 59, §601, (being s. 1(a) 
of the Election Fund Act.) 

40 “Election Laws” c. 59 §607 (a, b). 

“U.S. Code, 1958, Title 18, c. 29, s. 608. 

“For a fuller discussion, see Alexander, op. cit. 
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regulation most meticulously respected is the one most often denounced as 
farcical: the limit on the size of individual contributions.’43 The letter of the 
Act is, to be sure, “meticulously respected.” The spirit, however, is consistently 
ignored. Contributors may give openly amounts up to $5,000 to each of the many 
national committees. In addition, with the possible exception of the four states 
noted above, they may give far more than this at the state level, and political 
money can easily find its way from the state to the federal level of politics. Also, 
many people make additional contributions openly at the federal level under the 
names of family members, or in fictitious names. Almost inevitably, cynicism and 
a disrespect for the law have followed in the wake of such evasions. Politicians 
have adapted the organizational aspects of fund raising to meet the requirements 
of the letter of this legislation. This restriction has reinforced, if not stimulated, the 
proliferation of committees, both at federal and state levels. In response, the 
financial machinery of the parties has become more and more decentralized. 

The State of Florida has also enacted a limitation on the total amount an 
individual may contribute and has made elaborate provisions for accounting and 
reporting. The relevant Act provides that: 


No person shall contribute to a candidate for election or nomination to 
political office in the state, directly or indirectly, in moneys, material, 
supplies, or by way of loan, in an amount or value in excess of one 
thousand dollars in any primary or general election.“ 


The original rationale behind the limitation of the size of contributions is 
difficult to uncover. The restrictions were probably imposed because it was felt 
that large donors would demand the same influence that special interests were 
thought to demand. In addition, it was probably hoped that such laws would help 
to broaden the base of financial support for parties. However, such laws can only 
be effective if they are enforceable and if the electorate is willing to make many 
small donations. If the latter condition is not fulfilled, the laws, even if 
enforceable, cannot achieve their end. 


2. Tax Restrictions on Individuals 

As with corporate donations, tax laws in various jurisdictions tend to limit 
the amounts of individual donations. It may be that such tax laws are more 
effective in limiting the size of donations by individuals than they are in 
restricting corporate donations, since the individual contributor cannot in most 
cases write off as tax-deductible expenses donations made to parties and candi- 
dates. 


D. Restrictions on Contributions to Committees and Associations 


In at least two instances, legislation has been enacted which attempted to 
limit the income of political bodies other than parties and candidates.** 

The existence of these other bodies, whether they are political committees, 
conveyor or sponsors’ associations, or managers of ‘educational funds”, is far 


4 Heard, op. cit, Pp. 347. 
“4 Florida, The Election Code of 1951, Title IX, c. 99, s. 99.161, ss. (2) (a). 
45 Again the doctrine of agency limits the income of these other bodies. 
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from uniform in the jurisdictions under consideration. These organizations appear 
to be fostered (1) by the absence of the doctrine of agency which, where it exists, 
forces a candidate to centralize the input and output processes of his financing, 
(2) by the existence of legislation which limits the amounts that can be given to 
parties and their candidates, thereby making a middleman useful, and (3) by the 
existence of a special tax status for educational funds or foundations and such 
groups as the Japanese and West German sponsors’ associations. 

In the United States a limitation is imposed on the amounts which political 
committees may spend, and there is a specific restriction of $3,000,000 on their 
income.*® While the restrictions which limit the amounts which parties and 
candidates may receive also apply to donations made to committees, the restric- 
tions on sources do not. 

In the case of the West German sponsors’ associations, a Federal Constitu- 
tional Court decision of 1957 held that donations to these groups could not enjoy 
the special tax status previously granted to them. This effectively imposed a 
limitation on the income of these groups simply by requiring donations to be 
taxed in the normal way.4? 

Some conclusions may now be drawn regarding the variety of restrictions 
imposed in various jurisdictions on the sources and amounts of the income of 
parties, candidates and other political organizations. In the absence of an 
adequate system of reporting and publication such restrictions are difficult to 
enforce, whether they are statutory or customary. Unrealistic and unenforceable 
limitations will be widely evaded, and may lead to a cynical attitude on the part 
of the electorate toward the regulation of political financing in general. Since 
many of the limitations imposed on party and candidate income were enacted 
because of a primary concern with the purity of the electoral system, their results 
in this field must be weighed against their effect on the financial abilities of the 
parties. If no alternative source of funds is available or provided, the ability of the 
parties to raise the money necessary to run their campaigns and organizations 
may be seriously hampered. 


II. EXISTING SYSTEMS OF CONTROL OVER EXPENDITURES 


Limitations on expenditures are more common than controls on the sources and 
amounts of income. Despite their greater variety, the motives behind their 
imposition are somewhat less difficult to identify than the reasons behind 
limitations on income. Generally, controls on expenditures have been adopted in 
an attempt to keep election costs down. 

The most common forms of limitation on expenditure are statutory controls 
or ceilings which set an absolute maximum amount a candidate (or in some cases 
a party) may spend during a given period of time. In addition, certain activities 
may be restricted with a view to limiting expenses. The latter must be distin- 
guished from limitations aimed at the elimination of certain electoral practices, 


4°U.S. Code, 1958 ed., Title 18, s. 609. 
“7 “Equality of Opportunity” for Political Parties; Decision of the Federal Constitutional 
Court (1958) BVerfGe VIII, 51 ff; 1958, see Lane, John C., and James K. Pollock, Source 


Materials on the Government and Politics of Germany, Wahrs Publ. Co., Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, 1964, pp. 231-233. 
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which many of the corrupt practices statutes have as their goal. These two 
motives are often not separated by the legislators themselves. The doctrine of 
agency is another way in which limitations may be imposed on expenditures. 
Because it requires the centralization of spending powers, this doctrine permits 
the application of a ceiling on expenditures, although it does not guarantee its 
enforcement. The role of this legal doctrine as a control device will be considered 
below. 

Finally, there is the regulation of election expenditures and activities by 
means of voluntary interparty agreements to limit either the amounts spent or 
the activities engaged in. The success or failure of such agreements in dealing 
with the problem of election costs is of considerable interest. 


A. Expenditure Ceilings 


In most cases, ceilings are imposed on candidates alone and apply only to the 
election period. However, in several instances they have applied to political 
parties as well, and have been extended to cover the period between elections. To 
be enforceable, ceilings must be accompanied by provisions for some form of 
reporting so that breaches of the limit may be detected. As with other limitations, 
unenforceable ceilings may foster a cynical attitude on the part of the public, and 
may lead to an atmosphere in which violations are openly tolerated. 


1. Spending Limits: Candidates 


Countries which impose statutory ceilings on the expenditures of candidates 
during the election period include the United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, Japan, 
and the Philippines. Several Commonwealth countries and some of the Canadian 
provinces and American and Australian states, have similar provisions. 

Ceilings were first introduced in the United Kingdom with The Corrupt and 
Illegal Practices Prevention Act, 1854.48 Revisions to tighten restrictions were 
made in 186849 and 18835, but limitations were not truly effective until 1918, 
when the Representation of the People Act! was passed. Professor Butler notes 
in connection with this Act that: “The law on agency was strengthened; it became 
an offence for virtually any expense to be incurred in the promotion of a 
candidature without the agent’s express sanction.” 

This early linking of effective ceilings and the doctrine of agency should be 
noted. The ceilings in the United Kingdom do appear to have reduced election 
costs. This was partly due to a decrease in the practice of buying votes, an 
expensive practice checked by the introduction of strict corrupt practices 


4817-18 Vict., 1854, c. 102. 

“Corrupt and Illegal Practices Act, 31-32 Vict., 1868, c. 125. 

50 Corrupt and Illegal Practices Act, 46-47 Vict., 1883, c. 51. 

51 § Geo. V, 1918, c. 64. : . 

5 Butler, D.E., The Electoral System in Britain 1918-1951, Oxford University Press, 
Oxford, 1953, p. 9. See also Angell, Harold M., Report on Electoral Reform of the Province 
of Quebec, prepared for the Quebec Liberal Federation, 1961, p. 3 ef seq. 
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legislation.5? The early effectiveness of ceilings in the United Kingdom may also 
have been due to the strengthening of the agency doctrine. 

At present, a candidate in the United Kingdom may legally spend £450, with 
an additional 2 pence for each elector listed in the register in the counties, or an 
additional 1% pence per elector in boroughs. Only the candidate’s official agent 
may spend on his behalf, and the agent is responsible for all expenses incurred in 
the candidate’s constituency.54 In most cases the agent is a full-time professional 
who is employed and paid by the party, except during the actual period of the 
campaign. Thus his principal compensation does not appear as an election 
expense. The agent, whose career may be at stake if he is caught evading the 
ceiling or failing to report some expenditure, has a compelling motive to be 
honest. 

Despite the early success of ceilings, the evidence indicates that the rigid 
legislative ceilings are being increasingly evaded in a period of rising costs.55 
Outright violations of the ceilings are discouraged because of the agency doctrine 
and the reporting requirements. But evasions may occur because of the ambiguity 
regarding what constitutes official election expenditures, i.e., those expenses which 
must be reported and come under the limit set by the ceiling. Thus numerous 
subterfuges allegedly have been developed, such as overcharges by printers and 
other suppliers of goods and services outside election times, to compensate for 
undercharges during the campaign. 

The definition of the campaign period in the United Kingdom need not mean 
just the three weeks prior to polling date, but can be interpreted to include any 
time after the candidate has begun campaigning activity on his own behalf. The 
East Dorset Case®® in 1910 resulted in the interpretation that a man is free to 
work within the framework of the party on the basis of helping the party and its 
stature, but not working toward favouring himself. Once his campaigning is 
directed to his own advantage (if his photograph is used or his name mentioned) 
it becomes an “election expense” and must be accounted for. Otherwise candi- 
dates and their agents sensing an election in the air could secretly make purchases 
and spend money before the election period was officially “open”. In such a 
case the candidates of the government party would probably have an edge over 
their opponents. 

Despite the doctrine of agency and the reporting requirements of candi- 
dates, the above system of legal ceilings on expenditures has serious weaknesses. 
Ceilings apply only to candidates and not to parties, and are effective only 
during the actual period of the campaign. It is true that expenditures made by the 
central party on behalf of the candidate directly and in his riding are expected to 
be reported as an expenditure of that candidate. But an experienced observer, 
Martin Harrison, has concluded that the: 

Refusal to revise the limits [ceilings] has led to growing toleration by agents 


in marginal seats of “reasonable” evasion: respect for the law has been 
undermined.” 


°3 For fuller details see Gwyn, William B., Democracy and the Costs of Politics in Britain, 
Athlone Press, London, 1962, passim. 

54 Representation of the People Act, 1949, c. 68, s. 61. 

Butler, D. E. and Richard Rose, The British General Election of 1959, London, 
Macmillan & Co. Ltd., 1960, pp. 144-145. 

58 O’Malley & Hardcastle Election Petitions, Vol. VI, 1910-11, London 1911, pp. 40-41. 

5 Harrison, Martin, “Britain” in “Comparative Political Finance”, Journal of Politics, 
Vol. 25, No. 3, August 1963, p. 680. 
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The objective appears to limit the advantages of a wealthy candidate and 
bring about a “fair” contest. It must be recognized, however, that in the United 
Kingdom and in most other modern democracies elections are not won or lost 
simply at the candidate or constituency level, whatever the legal forms may 
indicate. Organized political parties and their leaders are the main contenders, 
with candidates usually forming only a part of the campaign army. Ceilings on 
candidates’ expenses cannot achieve equity without corresponding limitations on 
party income and expenditures. It might in fact result in the strengthening of the 
position of the central party organizations vis-d-vis candidates. 

The situation in Australia is much the same as in the United Kingdom. In 
Australia, the ceiling for Commonwealth Senate candidates is £A 500, and for 
members of the Commonwealth House of Representatives £A 250. Exceeding 
the limit is an illegal act, punishable by a fine of up to £A 100 or 6 months’ 
imprisonment, and election expenses include all expenditures incurred on or in 
behalf of or in the interests of the candidate.°8 Ceilings are also imposed on 
candidates at the state level, but in Australia “Restrictions on the quantum of 
expenditure present no real problem in the states, where the limits usually exceed 
resources... .”°9 The degree of compliance with the ceilings at the federal level 
may be assessed from the same observer’s comment that: “ in Commonwealth 
elections where House constituencies contain more than 40,000 electors on the 
average, a maximum of £A 250 is unrealistically low and this provision of the 
law is as much honored in the breach as in the observance.’’®? 

The situation in New Zealand, as in Australia, is much the same as in the 
United Kingdom. The Electoral Act 1956 states that “total election expenses of a 
candidate shall in no case exceed five hundred pounds.”®! Exceeding the limit is 
a corrupt act and if a candidate is convicted, his election is declared void and he 
may be punished by a fine not exceeding £200 or imprisonment for not more than 
one year.®2 Any citizen convicted of a corrupt act is declared ineligible as a voter 
or a candidate for a period of three years.°® The New Zealand limitation is thus 
armed with considerably more teeth than is usually the case. New Zealand’s 
spending limits are reinforced by discouraging candidates from making commit- 
ments to be paid after the election period. Claims against candidates made later 
than 60 days after the election need not be honoured, i.e., all claims must be paid 
within this period.®* Further, the ceiling appears to be more reasonable than in the 
case of many other such limitations, given the size of the country and the 
development of communications media, etc. 

Japan provides an interesting example of the introduction of ceilings and 
doctrine of agency into a “non-British” type of political system. Prior to the 
revision of the Public Election Act in 1962, the maximum amount which a 
candidate was permitted to spend was calculated by dividing the number of 
registered electors by the number of deputies to be elected (in multi-member 


8 Australia, Commonwealth Electoral Act 1918-1962, Part XVI, secs. 145-147; Part 
XVII, secs. 161 (c) and 162. Oy 

% Hughes, Colin A., “Australia”, in “Comparative Political Finance”, Journal of Politics, 
Vol. 25, No. 3, August 1963, p. 661. 

60 Ibid. 

® Statutes of New Zealand, 1956 (No. 107) Part IV, s. 139 (1). 

ST Dide bare Vers 1508Ca) 

% Tbid., Part Ill, s. 59. 

“7 bidg» Part. LV, Ss. 1333 
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constituencies), and multiplying this figure by 7 yen.® James Soukup has 
written: 
The obvious discrepancy between “legally allowable” and “actual” campaign 
expenditures demonstrates the complete failure of such legislative efforts. 
The law itself makes an unrealistic distinction between “election” and 
“regular” political expenditures; the former type of spending is limited, the 
latter is not. Hence, the huge amounts of money used to prepare the way 
for a candidate before the campaign officially begins and to repay debts 
after it ends do not fall under such restrictions.” 


Since the 1962 revision the maximum amount which a candidate could spend has 
been more than doubled. Here too, however, the ceiling applies only to candidates 
and to the period of the election campaign.®7 

In the Philippines the pertinent legislation restricts the spending of a 


candidate to one year’s emolument of the office for which he is running.®8 The 
Philippines political system is less sophisticated than any previously considered. 
The effectiveness and enforceability of ceilings are therefore questionable if the 
results of the reporting system are any indication.®? Reporting requirements and 
ceilings were introduced in the Philippines in an attempt to emulate the United 
States’ system. Such limitations may well have little practical value in a political 
system where “buying” votes constitutes the largest campaign expenditure. 
Nonetheless, the limitations that have been imposed may establish norms which 
may speed up the process of eliminating corruption. 

None of the Western European countries examined have adopted legislative 
ceilings on expenditures, but West Germany has experimented with voluntary 
interparty agreements to limit party expenditure. Corrupt practices legislation 
limits expenses by prohibiting activities which increase election costs. 

In the United States, federal legislation imposes these ceilings: for candidates 
for the House of Representatives, $2,500 or 3 cents for each vote cast for the 
office at the previous general election but not to exceed $5,000; and for 
candidates for the Senate, $10,000 or an amount based on the 3 cents formula but 
not over $25,000. Federal legislation prevails unless state legislation prescribes a 
less generous limitation.”° 

It should be noted that this federal legislation, while placing a ceiling on 
expenditures which can be made by the candidate, in no way limits expenditures 
incurred on his behalf by other persons or groups. Except in those states where 
the law of agency prevails, this leaves the field wide open for expenditures on 
behalf of a candidate for federal office far above the ceiling specified by law. In 
addition, the law exempts many expenses including postage, travel expenses and 


6 Soukup, James R., “Japan” in “Comparative Political Finance”, Journal of Politics, 
Vol. 25, No. 3, August 1963, p. 740, n. 13. 

Tbid., p. 740. Soukup notes that the distinction between “election” and “regular” 
political expenditure was retained in the revised legislation. 

COlDid., (Dia 40. Dana. 

°8 Heidenheimer, Arnold J., Campaign Finance Outside the United States, Survey presented 
to the President’s Commission on Campaign Costs, January 1962, (mimeographed), p. 19. 

® See Wurfel, David, “The Philippines” in ‘Comparative Political Finance”, op. cit., 
pp. 757-773, for details of the reporting system and also for an interesting exposition on the 
“cultural significance” of election expenditures. 

U.S. Code, 1958, Title 2, c. 8. s. 248; see Alexander, op cit., section III. A.1. (a). 
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the printing of pamphlets and brochures from inclusion as election expenses, thus 
raising the actual stipulated ceiling by a considerable amount. Heard comments: 


The ceilings were presumably enacted to reduce the influence of expendi- 
tures on the outcome of elections and to curb the political influence of 
wealth. They have failed to do either. It would be hard, in fact, to prove 
that legislators really thought they could. The statutes are all drawn so 
that, as interpreted, it is legally possible to exceed whatever limit is set. 
Even so, politicians often choose to ignore the law rather than to take 
advantage of the available loopholes.” 


A similar situation prevails in the states which have imposed ceilings. 
Loopholes exist in the “exempted expenditures” provisions, and the laws are often 
evaded altogether if reporting is not required and if others may. freely spend on 
behalf of the candidates, as is usually the case. Ceilings on candidates’ expenditures 
are thus less effective in the United States than in the United Kingdom, 
Australia or New Zealand. The ceilings may be unrealistically low for such an 
affluent society. In addition, the absence of the agency doctrine and the numerous 
loopholes in the laws appear to encourage evasion, thereby undermining the 
purpose of such legislation. 

The “Florida approach” adopted in 1951 is a unique experiment in the field 
of election expense legislation.7? Florida legislation imposes no ceiling on 
candidate expenditure, although individual donations are limited to $1,000 and 
are forbidden from certain persons; rather the lawmakers have put their faith in 
disclosure and reporting, combined with strict enforcement of the doctrine of 
agency. The legislation provides that only a campaign treasurer or deputy 
treasurer may receive and expend all money spent on behalf of a candidate. All 
campaign funds must be paid into and paid out of a central campaign depository 
(any bank lawfully operating in the state). Direct expenditures by others on 
behalf of the candidate are forbidden unless authorized by the candidate or his 
agent.73 

Because they regarded ceilings as unenforceable, the authors of the Florida 
legislation have aimed at some sort of control in which the electors themselves are 
called upon to censure at the polls those candidates whose election expenses they 
consider exorbitant. The detailed reporting system and the central depository all 
constitute part of a general scheme to ensure that electors know the actual 
expenses of candidates for election. 

In Canada, at the federal level, no ceiling is imposed on the amount that 
parties or candidates may spend on campaigns. In Professor Angell’s words, 
“There never has been, as far as can be ascertained, any such limit”.7* The only 
restriction is that candidates may not expend more than $2,000 for personal 
expenses (raised in 1955 from $1,000).7° This restriction does not in any way 
limit the amount the candidate’s agent may pay for the candidate’s personal 
expenses, or for any other purpose which is not forbidden under the corrupt 
practices provisions. 


See Heard, op. cit., pp. 350-351. . : 

7 Ror a fuller discussion of the Florida experiment, see Alexander, op. cit., section IV. 
Bal: 

% See Florida, The Election Code of 1951, Title IX, c. 99, s. 99.161 et seq., as amended. 

™ Angell, op. cit., p. 12. 

% See Canada Elections Act, 1960, c. 39, secs. 62 (4) (a) and 62 (15). 
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Formally Canada has adopted certain features of the British practice, 
including the agency doctrine.7® But none would claim that the reporting provisions 
are adequate. Furthermore, with the exception of corrupt practices provisions 
which prohibit expenses of certain types, Canada, at the federal level, has no 
provision which limits candidates’ election expenses. In 1938, a Political Expen- 
diture Bill (Bill 90, introduced by Hon. Charles G. Power) was debated in the 
Canadian House of Commons and received approval from a_ special 
committee.?7 The bill would have restricted the amount that could be spent in 
any constituency to 20 cents per elector, plus $1,000 for a candidate’s personal 
expenses. In addition it was proposed to place the responsibility for publicity on 
the Chief Electoral Officer, who could initiate an inquiry on complaints filed by at 
least ten electors (who were to deposit $2,000, returnable if the complaints were 
“well-founded”). The bill was finally allowed to drop, probably because of the 
war. Mr. Power reintroduced it in 1949 and it passed second reading without 
debate and without a dissenting voice, but Parliament was dissolved before the 
legislative process had been completed. In addition to these bills, there has been 
intermittent interest on the part of all Canadian parties, and a variety of proposals 
for the examination and remedy of this problem have been made. 

The provincial trend for the most part has been to follow the federal lead in 
not imposing limitations on candidates.78 There are, however, various restric- 
tions on the manner in which candidates may spend their money. For example, in 
British Columbia the Provincial Elections Act’? defines what constitutes legal 
expenditures, all other expenditures being forbidden. Manitoba imposes a limit on 
the total expenditures of a party’s central organization®® only and sets no limit 
on candidates’ expenses. Alberta, British Columbia, Manitoba, Newfoundland, 
Nova Scotia, Ontario and Saskatchewan have followed the New Zealand practice 
regarding outstanding claims. All claims must be sent to a candidate’s official 
agent within a specified time or a right to recovery is barred. There are special 
provisions for approval of late or disputed claims. 


(a) Limitations on Candidate’s Spending: Conclusions: Ceilings on the amount 
which may be spent appear to have been of only limited success. More 
effective in some jurisdictions than in others, they appear to work 
best where the doctrine of agency and adequate reporting are also in effect. 
By making one specific person responsible for both receiving and spending the 
candidate’s money, the doctrine of agency centralizes financing and permits 
limitations to be more easily enforced. Its absence where ceilings have been 
imposed may actually stimulate the decentralization of campaign finance, making 
it even more difficult to regulate. Furthermore, provisions for reporting and 
publication appear to be mandatory if such limitations are to be enforceable. 


7 See Chapter II of Part I of this Report “History of Canadian Election Expense Legisla- 
tion”. 

™ Canada: House of Commons, Special Committee on Electoral Matters, Minutes of 
Evidence, June 23, 1938 (typescript copy). 

8 See also study No. 8 “Provincial Election Expense Legislation” in Part II of this Report. 
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® The Election Act, R.S.M., 1954, c. 68, s. 168 (1), as amended by 1961, c. 14, s. 40. 
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Nevertheless, the expenditure ceilings in use have three major deficiencies. 
First, they are often too low to be realistic. Second, they generally restrict 
expenditures merely during the official campaign. Third, and most important, 
ceilings are generally limited to candidate expenditures alone. Effective ceilings 
must also limit the expenditures of political parties, however these mysterious 
entities may be defined. 

Even if reporting, etc., is provided for, ceilings may be unenforceable if they 
are out of line with the level of spending necessitated by the traditional style of 
elections in the jurisdiction. If, for instance, television campaigning is common, the 
ceiling cannot be considered realistic if it does not permit the spending of enough 
money to cover this cost. Ceilings which may have been reasonable at the time of 
their enactment may quickly become unreasonable if they are not updated when 
the style of elections changes. 


2. Other Spending Limits 


(a) Parties: Manitoba legislation defines a political party and sets a ceiling 
on the amount the party may spend. The Manitoba Election Act states: 

The total electoral expenses incurred by the central or general committee 

of any political party, or by or through any officer or member thereof, in 
connection with a general election for the Legislative Assembly, shall in 

no case exceed the sum of twenty-five thousand dollars; and no such 
expenses shall be incurred or authorized except for a central office, the 
holding of public meetings, radio boadcasting, the presentation of election 
literature, and the publication, issue, and distribution, thereof. [Emphasis 
added] * 


The same Act also provides for full reporting by parties of contributions, all 
election expenses and all outstanding claims. [s.168 (2)]. The Act defines a 
political party as: 

An affiliation of electors comprised in a political organization whose can- 


didates received, in the aggregate, at the last preceding general election at 
least five per centum of all the votes polled thereat.” 


It should be noted that the Manitoba limitations on party expenditures are 
applicable only to provincial elections and cover only the period of the election. 
Little is actually known about the enforcement of this ambitious legislation and it 
is unusual that such limitations should exist in a jurisdiction where there is no 
ceiling imposed on a candidate’s expenditures. One of the effects of this ceiling 
may be the strengthening of the position of the candidate vis-a-vis the central 
party organization, and the ceiling may be a product of the loose party system 
that has prevailed in that province.®? 

(b) Committees: As has been noted, United States’ law provides that 
political committees may neither receive nor spend more than three million 
dollars during any calendar year. This is the only expense limitation uncovered 
which applies to a period other than that of the campaign. The limitation appears 
to be less than useless. Most committees wilfully violate the provision, and its 
existence has merely led to the formation of additional committees.®4 


51 Tbid., The limit previously was $15,000. 
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83 See also study No. 8 “Provincial Election Expense Legislation” in Part II of this Report. 
% See Heard, op. cit., pp. 352-354 for full details. 
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B. Restrictions on Activities 


In almost every jurisdiction considered there exists a multiplicity of provisions 
which forbid certain activities; most of them are enacted strictly in the interests of 
the purity of the electoral process, but they may also limit election expenses. 
Corrupt practices laws usually prohibit such practices as bribery, buying of votes 
and “treating”, all expensive activities. However, candidates have found new 
ways in which to spend their money in order to influence the electors in their 
favour. 

There are instances where legislation has been passed to restrict activities 
with the specific intention of limiting expenses. In some cases, facilities are offered 
free to candidates and they may then not spend money to gain extra facilities. In 
Japan, radio time is offered free and candidates may not purchase extra time. In 
Australia and France, the number and the size of election posters have been 
limited by law. Israel has attempted to control the cost of elections®® without 
any direct legal provisions concerning party financing. Emanuel Gutmann reports 
that: 


None of the more far-reaching provisions, such as a legal ceiling on election 
expenditures, has yet been passed into law. Instead, it has been considered 
more realistic to impose technical restrictions finally enacted in the Elections 
(Modes of Propaganda) Law of 1959. Restrictions are imposed on the size 
of election posters... Prohibited are the use for electioneering purposes 
of lights except for the illumination of the letter of the candidates list, of 
aircraft or vessels, of entertainment programs, the exhibition of films and 
torchlight parades and so forth.” 


But Gutmann himself concludes that “The size of election budgets clearly 
indicates, however, that other ways have been found to spend enormous sums on 
elections,” 87 thus revealing the need for some other form of limitations. 

These examples indicate that, in the absence of ruthlessly enforced ceilings, 
the restriction of election expenses by limiting legal activities is at best a 
restraining factor. Restrictions imposed in a jurisdiction where ceilings already 
exist may serve simply to reallocate expenses rather than to reduce them. For 
example, if purchasing television time is forbidden, candidates may spend their 
money by showing movies, or buying more newspaper space. The items and 
activities on which money can be spent in an election would form a lengthy list, 


and ingenious politicians can always think up new ways when established ways 
are exhausted. 


C. Voluntary Agreements to Limit Election Expenses 


Self-regulation on the part of candidates or parties is an ideal to which some 
nations have aspired in their attempts to limit election expenses. Voluntary 
interparty agreements to limit election expenses, if they bound all parties and 


® Laws of the State of Israel, Vol. 13 (5719-1958/59) (authorized translation from the 
Hebrew) pp. 146-149. 

8>Gutmann, Emanuel, “Israel” in “Comparative Political Finance”, The Journal of 
Politics, Vol. 25, No. 3, August 1963, p. 708. 

8’ Tbid., Also see Paltiel, K. Z., The Progressive Party: A Study of a Small Party 
in Israel, unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Hebrew University of Jerusalem, June 1964, 
(typescript) passim. 
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candidates, and if enforced by sufficiently stringent sanctions, would be an 
almost ideal way in which to regulate election expenses. Such agreements must 
usually be renewed every few years and could, therefore, be updated to keep pace 
with new developments in campaign styles. Finally, self-regulation by the parties 
would do much to dispel the cynical attitude on the part of the public toward 
campaign financing. This is indeed a rosy vision, and the actual working and 
effectiveness of such agreements must be examined. 

Voluntary agreements between the parties on such matters as the size, 
posting and printing of posters have existed at one time or another in Sweden, 
Finland and Israel. In addition, the parties in these three countries, plus Canada, 
have attempted to limit certain kinds of press advertisements. None of these 
agreements lasted long. They were undermined by the feeling on the part of each 
party that the others were breaking the agreement in some way which might give 
that small “edge” needed at the polls. Parties who are contestants in a campaign 
and who believe that money buys votes (not in the literal sense) are hard put to 
keep to such agreements when they feel their potential chances of gaining power 
will be harmed. In addition, such agreements have been found difficult to enforce, 
simply because they are voluntary. The situation between opposing parties can in 
some ways be compared to the situation between countries in the old League of 
Nations. Since each voluntarily agrees to the terms of the pact, each can 
withdraw its assent at any time. The punishment of violators is also difficult since 
a sufficiently stringent penalty (such as disqualification in the election) can be 
imposed only by law. In general, then, these partial agreements have been failures. 

In West Germany, in 1965, an interparty agreement was signed which tried 
to regulate more than a few aspects of campaign costs.88 It aimed at limiting the 
activities of parties and set a total amount which they were not to exceed in their 
campaign spending. This agreement was much more comprehensive than any 
previously attempted, but the same problems remained. Although all of the results 
of this agreement are not yet known, it appears that it has not effectively reduced 
election costs. The parties’ suspicion of one another and their desire to gain 
power, fortified by a belief that money expended in campaigning will lead to extra 
votes, have all led to violations of the agreement. Because of its complexity, 
enforcement and the imposition of sanctions are difficult. Finally, several of our 
West German informants have suggested that there are loopholes in the agreement 
which permit more spending than the written terms might indicate. 

In general, it must be concluded that voluntary agreements can be of only 
limited success. Voluntary agreements with no real mode of enforcement will be 
just as much “dead letters” as are ceilings without modes of enforcement. But 
such agreements cannot be evaded on the grounds that they are unreasonable or 
out of date if the parties formulate their terms anew for each election. Perhaps, in 
such instances, the public would consider breaches of the agreement a more 
serious offence than instances in which parties and candidates evade ceiling 
limitations which many consider outdated and unreasonable. 


Full details of this agreement, plus enforcement provisions, may be found in 
the appendix to this study, where a translation of the agreement is reproduced. 
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IV. CONCLUSIONS 


Any examination of existing limitations makes clear the interdependence of 
various means of control. Limitations, whether statutory or voluntary, must have 
some formula for enforcement and a system of sanctions attached if they are to 
be effective. This raises the questions of reporting, publication, and so on. 
Effective legal restrictions on the source or amount of political contributions 
require that some system of reporting be provided. The onus for reporting can be 
placed either on the donor or the recipient or both. Penalties for infractions 
should be sufficiently stringent to discourage violations. 

The doctrine of agency can simplify enforcement of limitations on income and 
expenditure, since it requires that all financing be centralized, thus making control 
more simple. But this doctrine is not a magic formula, as may be seen in the 
contrasting results in Canada and the United Kingdom. 

Without some adequate system of reporting, expenditure limitations are 
almost always doomed to failure. If limits are reasonable and a complete report 
of expenses is required and published, ceilings on legal expenditure appear to be 
relatively effective. ; 

The total effect of forbidding contributions from particular sources or above 
certain amounts also must be estimated before such restrictions are imposed. It 
should be considered whether the benefits to be gained actually warrant depriving 
the parties of a source of funds, since these may lead to evasion or resort to less 
savoury sources. If the benefits to be gained are considered worthwhile, attempts 
must be made to provide alternative sources of funds. The publication of the 
sources of contributions may make possible regulation by the electorate. Public 
disapproval of certain sources may lead to self-regulation by candidates and 
parties. 

It has been stressed throughout this study that limitations of whatever type 
can be effective only if they are “reasonable”, and take into account the fact that 
elections cost money. The maintenance of political parties during the periods 
between elections also costs money. The amount of money required is largely 
determined by the “style of elections” and the “style of politics” in the 
jurisdiction involved. By “style” is meant those practices which are normally 
accepted by the participants and the electorate as legitimate election activities. 
There are cases where parties and candidates spend more money on elections than 
they need to, as well as cases of unwise expenditures. Nevertheless, it is the style 
of elections, determined mainly by the tastes, habits and desires of the electors, 
which determines the cost of elections. Campaign styles do not develop divorced 
from the general political and social norms and conditions of a society. Thus, the 
society must be willing to accept the fact that there is only a certain range within 
which expenses can be limited without forcing a change of “style”. A reasonable 
limitation on both income and expenditures must be one which permits parties 
and candidates to raise and spend enough money to present their platforms and 
policies before the public in the manner demanded by the style of elections. 

It is essential to determine what is the principal problem that limitations are 
designed to solve. This study has revealed that limitations on sources were often 
imposed to protect the purity of the electoral system. Ceilings on expenditures 
have been imposed either to keep election costs low or to achieve some sort of 
equity among parties and candidates. A number of practical problems are 
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involved in setting limitations. Whether such ceilings are actually reasonable and 
equitable is a matter for empirical determination in each case. If aimed at 
lowering election costs, what standard of reasonableness is to be applied? And 
will the limitations applied in fact lower election expenses? 

Expenditure limitations can have other effects on the political system than 
reducing election expenses. Ceilings in the United States have been influential 
in bringing about a decentralization of election and party financing. Also, ceilings 
imposed on candidates’ expenses but not on those of the parties may affect the 
organization of the parties, as appears to be the case in the United Kingdom. If 
certain sources are forbidden to parties or candidates, this too may have an effect 
on the political system by changing the centers of influence. Clearly limitations 
cannot be imposed in a vacuum; they are likely to have effects-on parties, the 
relationships of candidates to parties, and the relationships between parties and 
the electorate. 

Political financing can be regulated with a view to honesty and equity. 
Limitations on their own, however, cannot achieve any of the ends offered as 
their justification. They must be seen as only part of a whole. An important 
additional part of the whole must be a vigilant attitude on the part of the 
electorate toward election expenses and party financing. Limitations cannot be 
effective as long as the public believes that the financial aspect of politics is 
inevitably corrupt and that regulation is forever doomed to failure. A realistic 
portrayal of the role money plays in politics, and of the true cost of elections, can 
be the best antidote to public cynicism. 


APPENDIX 


West German Voluntary Agreement* 


The agreement on the limitation of campaign expenditures signed on January 9th, 
1965, has the following wording: 


In the common desire to conduct a fair campaign and prevent a further 
increase in campaign expenditures, the Executive Boards of 


the Social Democratic Party of Germany represented by Willy 
Brandt, Chairman, Alfred Neu, Treasurer 


the Christian Democratic Union of Germany represented by 
Josef-Hermann Dufhues, Acting Chairman, Professor Dr. Fritz 
Burgbacher, Treasurer 


the Free Democratic Party represented by Dr. Eric Mende, 
Chairman, Hans Wolfgang Rubin, Treasurer 


the Christian Social Union in Bavaria represented by Franz- 
Josef Strauss, Chairman, Dr. Friedrich Zimmermann, Treasurer 


in the following called “the parties”, conclude the following agreement on the 
conduct of a fair election campaign and on the limitation of the campaign 
expenditures. 


* Translation provided by Arnold J. Heidenheimer. 
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No. 1 


The parties commit themselves to conduct the election campaign for the election 
of the fifth Federal Diet in an objective and fair manner. They will energetically 
use their influence on their party organizations, on their members and candidates, 
in the press, radio and television and on the organizations which support them 
that this goal is achieved. 


No. 2 


The parties commit themselves to limiting expenditures and credit for the central 
campaign of the national parties and their state organizations in the time period 
from January 1, 1965, until September 30, 1965, to 15 million DM each. The 
amount shall be decreased by 1/38 for each million of people of voting age in 
that state in which the party does not offer a state ticket for the Federal Diet. If 
the party does not offer a state ticket in several states, the figures for those people 
of voting age have to be added temporarily. Standard for the computation is the 
number of those of voting age at the time of the Federal Election of 1961. 

Deviating from the above standards the amount to be spent for the central 
campaign by the Chrisitian Social Union is limited to 4 million DM. 


No. 3 


In the expenditures and credit limited in No. 2 the production and distribution 
costs for the following means of advertising are included: 


posters 


any type of advertising in newspapers and periodicals 

movies, slides, tapes for advertising in movie theaters 

leaflets and brochures including special issues of periodical 
publications 


if they are being put on order centrally for the area of the Federal Republic 
or of individual states. 


No. 4 


Each party will permit an auditor of its own choice to determine the actual 
amount of the election expenditures by checking the books. The auditor will 
make a public statement prior to June 30, 1966 in which he either states that the 
party complied with the limitations of expenditures as stated in No. 2, or if this is 
not the case publishes the actual amount of the campaign expenditures of the 
party. 


No. 5 


The parties commit themselves to limit their central campaign measures as stated 
in No. 3 for posters to the last 30 days and for advertising measures of all other 
types in newspapers, periodicals to the last eight weeks prior to election day. 

In the event of unexpected, unusual circumstances the parties reserve the 
right to deviate from No. 1 on the basis of mutual understanding. 
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No. 6 


The parties commit themselves to extend their influence on their areal organiza- 
tions to limit poster advertising to such places which are owned by the party or 
which are provided by the municipalities free of charge and that any type of 
“wild postering” will be prevented. 

The parties will recommend to their areal organizations to conclude agree- 
ments with the areal organizations of the other parties regarding the details, in 
which futher limitations shall be supported. 


No. 7 
The parties commit themselves not to distribute centrally more than two printing 
matters to all households and these only during the last six weeks. 


No. 8 


The parties commit themselves to renounce any type of air advertising and any 
type of commercial television or radio advertising, even by stations located outside 
the Federal Republic. 


No. 9 


Offences against this agreement shall be brought before an arbitration committee. 
Details are arranged in an arbitration agreement. 


No. 10 


For the election campaign to the Saarland Election a special agreement in 
accordance with this agreement will be concluded. 


No. 11 


This agreement is valid from January 1, 1965 until December 31, 1965. The 
deadline in No. 4 remains untouched. 
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REPORTING OF PARTY AND CANDIDATE 
INCOME AND EXPENDITURES 


I. REPORTING OF POLITICAL FINANCES 


One of the most consistent themes throughout this Report is the diversity of 
approaches to the financing of election campaigns in democratic political systems. 
Perhaps the only area of reasonable agreement is that election costs should be 
controlled. 

Among the most commonly advocated devices for the control of election 
costs are the reporting and public disclosure of these costs. This study discusses 
the rationale underlying reporting and public disclosure, and the legislation used 
in Canada, the United States, and in Commonwealth and European countries, 
to enforce the reporting and publication of election campaign income and 
expenditure. 


A. The Rationale of Reporting and Public Disclosure 


Two dominant and distinct approaches toward reporting and public disclosure of 
money received and spent in elections can be distinguished. First, reporting may 
be regarded as an administrative necessity in the enforcement of limitations on 
expenditure. Second, reporting may be only the prerequisite for the publicizing of 
political finance. 

In the United States, disclosure is justified because in some jurisdictions there 
it is illegal for specifically designated individuals and groups to contribute money 
to political parties, e.g., civil servants, racetrack owners, corporations and trade 
unions. A complete disclosure of all contributions made during an election 
campaign is therefore administratively necessary to reveal if any such individuals 
or groups contributed illegally. 


1. Political Campaign Income 


Some would advance the argument that a large donation to a campaign fund 
is intended to influence the voting of others. It is therefore a public act and 


should be made public. A more widely held view is that if donations were made 
public, it would be easier for candidates to resist pressures by donors for favours. 
Disclosure also permits an analysis of the connection between donations and 
appointments.! Publicizing contributions would curb the entry of undesirable, 
tainted or criminal money into the campaign, because candidates who accepted 
such money might be adversely affected at the polls. 

Many believe that the reporting of political income would remove the 
mystery from the financial aspect of politics, and might foster the development of 
realistic attitudes on the subject. Politics cost money and this money must be 
collected somewhere. Reporting might change the attitude that political contribu- 
tors are purely self-seeking. This, in turn, might lead to an increase in public 
confidence, a broadening of the base of political donations, and a consequent 
decrease in the influence of each individual contributor. It is felt by some students 
of the subject that “The dependence of candidates on large contributions can best 
be dealt with by encouraging a growth in small gifts and by an improved system 
of disclosure.’”? 


2. Political Campaign Expenditure 


The support for disclosure of political expenditure stems from the same 
rationale as support for disclosure of political contributions. Certain countries 
have attempted to limit election expenditures by setting up legal maxima. 
Others have decided that only certain types of expenditure will be considered 
legal. Reporting thus becomes an administrative necessity to enforce such 
restrictions. 

Some observers have felt that if the electorate is shown exactly how much an 
election campaign costs, and is made to comprehend what the objectives of an 
election campaign are, the electorate may realize the necessity and validity of 
much of the expenditure. This in turn may remove much of the stigma attached 
to campaign expenditures. It can be argued too that publicizing may force those 
spending money in election campaigns not to stray beyond what the general 
public feels is reasonable. This would not necessarily lead to an automatic 
decrease in expenditure because the public might demand that more money be 
spent to increase the general level of “political education.” Publicizing of election 
expenses may also permit a self-policing system to develop. This is probably the 
best system if there are regulations to be observed. Under these conditions the 
laws are enforced by opposing candidates anxious to penalize their competitors, 
by the watchdog press, and by interested individuals and groups as well as state 
Officials (e.g. auditors).? 

It may be concluded that “an effective publicity system will create financial 
accountability, increase public confidence in the electoral process and curb 
excesses and abuses by increasing political risk for those who would undertake 
sharp practices.” 


1 Alexander, Herbert E., Financing the 1960 Election, Citizens’ Research Foundation 
Study No. 5. Princeton, N.J., 1962, pp. 106-108. 

? Financing Presidential Campaigns, Report of the President’s Commission on Campaign 
Costs, United States Government Printing Office, Washington, 1962, p. 17. 

® Alexander, Herbert E., Money, Politics and Public Reporting, Citizens’ Research 
Foundation, Study No. 1, Princeton, N.J., 1960 p. 69. 
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B. Requirements for Effective Reporting 


In considering the reporting of political finance there are three areas which should 
be emphasized: accuracy, enforcement, and publicity. 


1. Accuracy 


The concept of accuracy involves the honesty and exactness of the reports 
made by the candidates, plus the question of whether the coverage of the 
reporting is broad enough to give a correct picture of political finance. Honesty 
will depend to some degree on the country’s political culture and tradition. If 
there are short-range reasons for filing a false report, such as the existence of 
unrealistically low expenditure limits, a general disrespect for both reporting and 
limitations may develop. The practicability of the reporting procedure is also a 
factor. Over-complexity may lead a candidate to file an inaccurate or false report. 
Records kept by a certified public accountant, as in the State of Florida, and 
verified by a government auditor, are most likely to be accurate, although the cost 
may be high. 

The coverage of the reporting requirements will to a large degree determine 
the usefulness of the reports. A post-election report alone may have administra- 
tive uses, but makes no impact on the outcome of the campaign. The publication 
of contributions and expenditures during the campaign, and before the election, 
with measures taken to limit or prohibit last-minute giving and spending, is apt to 
be more effective. 

Whether reporting should include the costs of primaries (as in the United 
States), nominations, and annual party maintenance, or cover only campaign 
expenses, raises special problems. In some countries the official campaign period 
is short; e.g., in Great Britain it is three weeks, commonly every four or five 
years. It is obvious that much crucial political expenditure takes place during 
inter-election periods without being reported. An accurate picture of political 
finance would emerge only if there was reporting for the inter-election years. 
In some of the American states where one party predominates, the primaries to 
choose that party’s candidate are tantamount to an election. The financing of 
such primaries should be exposed. The same could be said of the very expensive 
presidential primaries. 

Discussion of coverage raises the question of what people or groups should 
be required to submit reports. It is important to find out through whose hands the 
money goes and require them to submit reports. In countries using the British 
model (Canada, Australia and New Zealand, for example) only the candidate’s 
finances are reported by him or his agent. However, most of the money is raised 
and spent by national parties or front organizations which are not required to 
disclose their finances. The published reports consequently present a distorted and 
partial picture of campaign finance. 

Effective reporting laws must be related to the workings of the political 
system to which the legislation is to apply. An understanding of who collects and 
who spends the money is required. Only with this information, a knowledge of 
the country’s political culture, and some idea of the goals sought, is it possible to 
draft sound reporting legislation. 


5 Roady, Elston, “Ten Years of Florida’s ‘Who Gave It—Who Got It’ Law”, from the 
symposium on The Electoral Process, Part II, Law and Contemporary Problems, Duke 
University School of Law, Durham, N.C., Summer, 1962, p. 442. 
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2. Enforcement 


Enforcement depends to a large degree on the attitude of those enforcing the 
law and the nature of the prevalent political culture. If it is commonly felt, for 
example, that legal expenditure maxima are unreasonably low, then it is highly 
likely that violations will not be prosecuted. If penalties are light but enforced, 
then candidates will violate the law when they consider it necessary. The penalties 
should be heavy enough to deter violation and yet not so harsh as to discourage 
application. 

Enforcement should not be left to private individuals or opposing candidates 
alone. The former seldom have sufficient interest or nerve or private funds for 
court suits, while the latter may even be partners with their opponents in a tacit 
agreement to evade the law. Nor should the enforcement agent be a local 
resident, for he may be too familiar with the candidates to take strong action. 
Those responsible for receiving reports must check them for errors and report 
any violators to an enforcing body. The latter should take the initiative in 
investigating suspected violations and should then exact penalties. The penalizing 
of several serious violators would probably lead to closer observance of the law. 


3. Publicity 


If the reporting of political finance is to have any general impact, the reports 
must be well publicized. They must also be intelligible to the unsophisticated 
reader. Important facts must be separated from trivial detail. 

All major mass media, including newspaper, radio, and television could be 
used to provide an effective system of publicizing the reports. However, the 
newspaper would probably be the primary method. 

The more accurate and complete the reports, the more likely they would be 
to get coverage. Reports released to the newspapers shortly before the elections 
would have great topical value and interest. This might even imply the need for a 
professional or official publicizing agency to tabulate and distribute information 
collected on the various aspects of political finance. 


II. REPORTING IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


A. United Kingdom 


1. Reporting of Contributions 


Election law in the United Kingdom has provisions for the reporting of 
election expenses® but does not cover contributions. The Labour Party, however, 
voluntarily reports roughly 50 per cent of its annual income. Yet the Conserva- 
tives point out that Labour fails to disclose income from unions or co-operatives 
which indirectly aids the party, or the unpaid campaign working force Labour 
derives from the unions. The Liberal Party reports the form but not the sources 
of its annual income.” In 1948, the Conservative Party’s Maxwell Fyfe Com- 
mittee on Party Organization recommended that the party publish an annual 
financial statement to encourage more generous contributions, but as vet no 
action has been taken. 


° Representation of the People Act, 1949, 12 & 13 Geo. 6, c. 68, s.69. 
puna, Richard, “Money and Election Law” Political Studies, Oxford, IX, 1 Feb. 1961, 
Dee 
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The disclosure of contributions to the Conservative Party, however, would be 
of little value unless the expenditure of the front organizations, such as Aims of 
Industry and the British Iron and Steel Federation could also be controlled or 
exposed. These groups spent four times more than the Conservatives and fourteen 
times more than Labour on politically relevant advertising in the year prior to the 
1959 election.® One group, the United Industrialists Association, canvassed 
managing directors in 1959 for “large donations”, 90 per cent of the total to go to 
the Conservative Party. The sources of these organizations’ contributions would 
have to be publicized if the reporting of donations were to convey a complete and 
true picture of election costs. 


2. Reporting of Expenditures 


The Representation of the People Act, 1949, imposed ceilings on spending by 
candidates. These campaign expenditure maxima (£450 plus two or one and 
a half pence per elector depending on whether the constituency is urban or rural)? 
led to the creation of a reporting system. All expenditures made in support of a 
particular candidate must be made by or through the official agent of the 
candidate.1° Within 35 days after election day, the agent must submit to the 
returning officer a sworn account of all the election expenditures, personal and 
general, and a statement of money or securities received by the agent for 
campaign expenditures incurred or to be incurred.1! The records are open to 
the public for two years, after which they are returned to the candidate or 
destroyed.12 The returning officer must publish a summary of the report in two 
constituency newspapers,!* and as further publicity the Home Office publishes a 
booklet containing the returns of all candidates.14 

Failure to submit a report may be excused by a court on the grounds of 
illness, absence, death or misconduct of an agent, or practically any other 
reasonable cause.1® 


3. Penalties 


If a successful candidate fails to submit his report on election expenses 
before the deadline, he may be fined £100 for every day he sits or votes in 
Parliament.1® To overspend the legal maximum is an illegal act and if an agent 
deliberately falsifies the information he is guilty of a corrupt act.17 The Act 
provides in this respect: 

(1) Penalty for illegal acts: a fine not exceeding £100 and if the candidate is 
personally guilty, 5 years ineligibility for the register of electors.18 

(2) Penalty for corrupt acts: imprisonment not exceeding one year or a fine not 
exceeding £200.19 


® Butler, E.D., and R. Rose, The British General Election of 1959, Macmillan, London, 
1960, pp. 244-48, 253. 

® Representation of the People Act, 1949, s. 64 (2). 

SOT Dia ses Ole (lL). 

2 TDid-.1S. 69) (1) 

Sa DIG sw Slil 

38 Toid:, S10; 

un Election Expenses, British Home Office and Scottish Office, London, 1965. 

15 Representation of the People Act, 1949, s. 74 (3). 

SS Did Seal. 

17 Tbid., s. 70 (4). 

18 Tbid., secs. 140 (4) and 147. 

1° Tbid., s. 146 (2). 
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If a winning candidate or his agent is found guilty of a corrupt or illegal 
act, his election is void. A candidate personally guilty of a corrupt 
act is ineligible to run in the same constituency again for 10 years and 
ineligible for Parliament, public and judicial office for five years. Ineligibility for 
the constituency is seven years if the agent is guilty of a corrupt act, and for the 
duration of the Parliament if the agent has committed an illegal act.2° Prosecu- 
tions may be initiated by an individual, the Attorney-General, or the Director of 
Public Prosecutions. 

The reporting requirements were originally designed to hold the candidate to 
the expenditure limitations. However, the maxima are now considered by many 
to be unrealistically low and candidates resort to various subterfuges. Thus their 
reports may not be true indications of what was actually spent.?! 

British law requires that only the candidates or their official agents report 
contributions and expenses, while in fact the important contributions and expendi- 
tures are made at the national party level. Furthermore, reporting covers only the 
short three-week campaign period and neglects the inter-election years. For 
example, there was no reporting to show that between 1957 and 1959 the 
Conservatives spent some £468,000, while the Labour Party spent about one 
fifth of this amount. Most important, the reporting requirements entirely fail to 
cover the front organizations such as the Economic League and Aims of 
Industry,?2 which in the year prior to the 1959 election spent an estimated 
£1,435,000 in politically relevant activities.2? Clearly the reporting system 
reveals little about several important aspects of the financing of British politics. 

Furthermore, since the reports are published in the newspapers only after the 
election, they are unlikely to hold interest for the electorate or to affect future 
voting. The Home Office booklet fails in terms of publicity for the same reason, 
and merely serves as a permanent summary of candidates’ campaign accounts. 

Also, enforcement is not very strict. Few violators are tried, because the state 
has decided to leave the initiation of prosecution to individuals. The low 
expenditure maxima have led to tacit agreements to excuse reasonable violations. 
A party will not attack its opponents in this area, because a self-defeating cycle 
would follow in which its own abuses would be exposed. An election petition to 
punish a false statement of expense has not been used by a major party since 
1929.24 


B. New Zealand and Australia 


1. Reporting of Contributions and Expenditures 


Reporting in New Zealand and Australia is similar to the British model. In 
both countries, reporting is necessary because of the existence of maximum 
expenditure limits. In New Zealand, claims against candidates for expenditures 
must be made within 30 days following the election and paid within 60 days.%5 
Within 70 days the candidate must submit to the returning officer a report of his 


» Ibid., secs. 139, 140. 

“1 Butler and Rose, op. cit., pp. 144-145. 

See Harrison M., “Britain,” in Comparative Political Finance, Rose and Heidenheimer, 
eds., Reprint from Journal of Politics for the International Study Group on Political Finance, 
Vol. 25, No. 3, August, 1963, p. 667. 

*3 Butler and Rose, op cit., p. 252. 

* Tbid., pp. 144-145 and 280. 

* Electoral Act, 1956, Statute No. 107, s. 133. 
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expenses including bills and particulars for all expenditures of over £ NZ 2.26 
Failure to file a report results in a fine not exceeding £ NZ 50 plus further fines 
of £ NZ 20 for every day the individual sits or votes in the House of 
Representatives.2” These reports are open to public inspection for one year and 
a two shilling fee.28 Some observers feel that since the country is small, violators 
are easily detected by opponents, and reports of election expenses therefore tend 
to be accurate and honest. 

The Australian expenditures maximum is generally considered unrealistically 
low and candidates are said to violate it frequently without prosecution.?9 
Nevertheless, the reporting requirements are more extensive than in the United 
Kingdom.®° Within eight weeks after the declaration of the election results, all 
candidates must submit sworn statements of their election expenses and disputed 
claims, including receipts for expenses over £ A 2, to the Commonwealth Elec- 
toral Officer of their State.21 These reports are open to public inspection for six 
months following the election. Penalty for failure to report may not exceed £ A 
100 or six-months’ imprisonment.®? 

It is noteworthy that the Australian law attempts to cover those groups 
which may make sizeable election expenditures and yet would not be covered in 
the candidates’ reports. Trade unions, organizations, associations, groups or 
individuals who expend money on behalf of or in the interests of a candidate or 
party must, within twelve weeks after the election, submit a sworn and detailed 
report of these expenses, to the Commonwealth Electoral Officer.* These 
reports are open to the public, and failure to submit one may result ina £ A 50 
fine. Deliberate falsification of a report, or refusal to make a report on the 
request of the Chief Electoral Officer, is punishable by £ A 100 fine or six- 
months’ imprisonment. 


2. Reporting of Newspaper Advertising in Australia 


Of particular interest is the Australian law requiring newspapers to submit a 
statement of the amount of political advertising sold, plus the cost and the 
purchaser. Failure to comply can result in a £ A 100 fine.*4 These reports are 
open to public inspection and failure to file means a £ A 100 fine. This system 
provides more accurate statements, for there is reporting from both ends of the 
process: from the seller and from the candidate buyer. It also prevents groups 
from underhandedly subsidizing a party by buying newspaper advertising space 
for it and thus avoiding reporting the expense. 

The relevant sections of the Act follow: 


Return by newspaper proprietors. 


153.—(1.) The proprietor or publisher of a newspaper published in 
the Commonwealth shall, in accordance with this section, made or cause 
to be made a return setting out the amount of electoral matter in con- 


2D e Ss) 130. 

TT bid. Ss. 137. 

ST bid1s 138: 

2 Crisp, F. L., The Parliamentary Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, Mel- 
bourne, 1949, New Haven, Yale University Press, 1949, p. 65. 

2 Commonwealth Electoral Act 1918-1962, as amended, s. 152. 
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nexion with any election inserted in his newspaper in respect of which 
payment was or is to be made, the space occupied by such electoral 
matter, the amount of money paid or owing to him in respect of such 
electoral matter and the names and addresses of the trade unions regis- 
tered or unregistered, organizations, associations, leagues, bodies of 
persons, or persons authorizing the insertion thereof. 

Penalty (on proprietor): One hundred pounds. 

(2.) In this section “electoral matter” includes advertisements, 
articles, and other matter intended or calculated to affect the result of 
the election. 

(3.) Where an election for the Senate and a general election for 
the House of Representatives take place on the same day, the particulars 
as regards both elections may be included in one return. 

(4.) The return shall be in accordance with the prescribed form, and 
be signed by the person making it, and shall be declared to before a 
Justice of the Peace, and shall be filed with the Commonwealth Electoral 
Officer for the State in which the newspaper is published within twelve 
weeks after the result of the election has been declared. 

(5.) Every return made in pursuance of this section shall, subject 
to the regulations, be open to public inspection. 


Heading to electoral advertisements. 


163.—(1.) The proprietor of every newspaper shall cause the word 
“advertisement” to be printed as a headline in letters not smaller than 
ten point or long primer to each article or paragraph in his newspaper 
containing electoral matter, the insertion of which is or is to be paid for 
or for which any reward or compensation or promise of reward or 
compensation is or is to be made. 

Penalty: Fifty pounds. 


Articles to be signed. 


164.—(1.) On and after the date of issue and before the return of 
any writ for the election of a Member of the Senate, or of the House 
of Representatives, or for the taking of any referendum vote, every article, 
report, letter, or other matter commenting upon any candidate, or 
political party, or the issues being submitted to the electors, printed and 
published in any newspaper, circular, pamphlet, or “dodger” shall be 
signed by the author or authors, giving his or their true name and address 
or names and addresses at the end of the said article, report, letter, or 
other matter, or where part only of the article, report, letter, or matter 
appears in any issue of a newspaper, circular, pamphlet, or “dodger”, at 
the end of that part. 

Penalty: Fifty pounds. 

(2.) Any newspaper editor or proprietor who permits, in any news- 
paper which he edits or owns, the publication of any unsigned article, 
report, letter or other matter commenting upon any candidate, or political 
party, or the issues being submitted to the electors after the issue and 
before the return of any writ for the election of a member of the Senate, 
or of the House of Representatives, or for the taking of a referendum 
vote, shall be deemed guilty of an offence against this Act. 

Penalty: Fifty pounds. 

(3.) This section shall not apply to the publication in a newspaper 
of— 

(a) a leading article; or 

(b) an article in a newspaper which consists solely of a report of a 

meeting and does not contain any comment (other than comment 
made by a speaker at the meeting) upon any candidate, or 
political party, or the issues being submitted to the electors. 
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C. West Germany 


1. Reporting of Contributions 


In Germany the Basic Law (Constitution) stipulates that political parties 
must publicly account for the sources of their funds.*> But as yet no enabling 
legislation has been passed to bring this section into effect.36 

One attempt to secure some form of reporting was made in the 1963 
Political Parties Draft Bill.8” The following sections of this bill may be of 
interest, although never enacted. 


Art. 22—(1) The highest party executive committee must publicly 
account in a statement of account for the means (Mittel) received by the 
party during the calendar (or fiscal) year. 

(2) The statement of account must be reviewed by a licensed 
auditor 
....It shall be submitted to the Federal Election Supervisor not later 
than the September 30 of the year following the fiscal year and it shall 
be published by him in the Bundensanzeiger. 

Art. 23—(1) The statement of account shall list the incomes of the 
federal organization and of the separate Laender organizations sep- 
arately.... 

(2) The following shall be itemized in the income account: 

1. membership dues; 

2. contributions by parliamentary parties and similar regular 
contributions by officials; 

3. income from properties, events (Veranstaltungen), distribution 
of printed materials, and other income-producing party 
activities... 

4. income from independently operating business establishments 
and institutions; 

5. gifts by (a) members or (b) non-members; 

6. credits. 


(4) A party may attach short explanations to the statement of 
account, and particularly to individual items of it. 

Art. 24—(1) Income shall be... every receipt of money or things 
of value involving an obligation for restitution, indemnification or 
repayment.... 


2. Reporting of Expenditures 

From 1959 to 1966, the parties received direct government subsidies. The 
parties were not limited in how they spent this and only a loose, undetailed 
report of the expenditures was required. 

In January, 1965, an informal interparty agreement was reached designed 
to limit the length of the campaign, the cost of the election, and scope of 
advertising to be used by the parties.28 The agreement, which terminated on 
September 30, 1965, included a section requiring the auditing of party books by 
an auditor of the party’s choice by June 30, 1966. The pact was effective only for 
the 1965 election and will have to be renewed if it is to have any continuing 


85 Basic Law of the Federal Republic of Germany (1949), Article 21 (1), translation in 
Source Materials on the Government and Politics of Germany, Lane and Pollock eds., Wahrs 
Publishing Co., Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1964, p. 11. 

26 Heidenheimer, A. J. Campaign Finance Outside the United States, p. 24. 

37 Source Materials on the Government and Politics of Germany, p. 227. 

8 The text of this agreement is reproduced in full in the Appendix to study No. 1 “Control 
and Limitation of Election Expenses in Modern Democracies” in Part II of this Report. 
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effect. The reporting will come so long after the election that it can have no 
publicity value, but can only ensure the adherence to expense limitations. Other 
than these, there are no general legal provisions for the reporting of campaign 
expenditures. 


D. France 


1. Reporting of Contributions 


In France the parties are not obliged by law to reveal the sources of their 
income either during or between elections. Yet as early as 1924 attempts were 
made to expose the important sources of political money. In that year a 
commission was set up to investigate the manner in which the Union of 
Economic Interests (a group of big corporations) intervened in the previous 
election. The commission failed to carry out a complete investigation but the fact 
that it was created showed some interest in more comprehensive legislation in this 
area. 


2. Reporting of Expenditures 


There are no general requirements to report election expenses other than the 
candidate’s personal posters and pamphlets. In 1956 the candidate was able to 
send out a free mailing of ballots and two free distributions of pamphlets. Since 
1958 the state has reimbursed all candidates who receive over five per cent of the 
vote for the cost of ballots, posters, pamphlets and papers. For this reason it is 
necessary for candidates to publish the amounts spent on these forms of 
propaganda, but for no others.*® 

In summary, France has almost no legal obligations for parties to reveal 
their expenditures either during or outside of election periods. 


E. Italy 


1. Reporting of Contributions and Expenditures 


Italy, like France, has little or no legislation on the reporting of party 
income and expenditures. In 1963 the Italian Government expressed interest in 
passing such legislation, but apparently no action was taken. Earlier, in 1958, 
Senator Luigi Sturzo proposed a bill to regulate political income and expenses 
which included several sections on reporting. The pertinent recommendations are 
summarized below. 


Art. 2. Every party must submit an annual financial report of income 
and expenditure to the chancery of the court. A distinction must be drawn 
between money raised locally and that received from the central party. 

Art. 3. The statement is to keep separate, contributions retained by 
the party and those given to affiliates. For each donation the party is to 
report the donor, the account in which it was deposited, and the reason for 
the donation. No contribution can be accepted from government agencies, 
organizations under state control, corporations or labour organizations 
taxed on the basis of profit. 


8° Journal Officiel de la République Francaise, 28 octobre 1964, Ch. VI Article L. 167, 
p. 9509. 
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Art. 4, The party must keep a record of all its expenditures during the 
campaign period. Statements of revenues, expenditures, assets and liabilities 
are to be filed within 3 months of the declaration of election results. And 
the parties may not contribute to the personal expenses of any candidates. 

Art. 6. All candidates must present to the chancery of the court a list 
of donations and expenses for the campaign. A maximum income and 
expenditure level is specified for each level of election. 

Art. 7. The reports are open to public inspection. Failure to make a 
report may result in a fine of from 500,000 up to 2,000,000 lire (about 
$800 to $2,500). For violating the financing law a candidate may be fined 
500,000 lire (about $800) plus from three to twelve times the amount 
received or spent illegally. 

Art. 8. False statements are punishable under the Article 463 of the 
Penal Code.*° 


To generalize for the western European countries, it could be concluded 
that although some interest in and a need for reporting of political finances may 
exist, no effective legislation has as yet been implemented. 


F. Sweden and Norway 


1. Reporting of Contributions 


In Sweden and Norway there is no legislation requiring the publication of 
party financial statements. The reports of the Norwegian Government Committee 
investigating “The Question of Carrying Out the Publicity Principle in the 
Financing of Political Parties and the Political Press” (1949) and of the Swedish 
Government Commission on Party Finance (1951) both concluded that no 
legislation be passed to compel the parties to publish financial statements or to 
disclose the sources of campaign contributions.*! 

The eight reasons given by the Swedish Committee for its recommendations 
are discussed below. 

1. Compulsory reporting of contributions would violate the secrecy of the 
ballot, assuming that the elector voted for the party to which he contributed. 

Comment: In a country where the donations are in general small, this 
argument could be considered valid. On the other hand, it may be argued that 
consideration could not be applied to corporations and organizations. In Canada 
and the United States, where individual contributions can run into hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, the donor is not just paying for his part in the electoral 
process but is trying to affect the votes of others. This is a public act and, it may 
be argued, should be made known to the public. 

2. Publication of the names of donors might lead to persecution or 
preferential treatment. 

Comment: To this argument one could reply that parties know who has 
donated to them and may give preferential treatment to these individuals. 

3. Loss of anonymity might result in a serious drop in contributions. 

Comment: This claim would probably depend on the country’s political 
culture, as the Florida example indicates. In the ten years following the extensive 
1951 Florida legislation on reporting of election expenses, the number of donors 


40 Private member’s bill presented by Senator Luigi Sturzo, September 16, 1958 (Para- 
phrased translation). 

41 “Working translation of Documents Relating to Norwegian Discussion about Proposals 
to Regulate and Publicize Party Finance Activities, 1949-1955,” and translation of “The 
Report of the (Swedish) Commission of Experts on Party Finance,” prepared for the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Campaign Costs. (See infra footnote 59 of this study.) 
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has decreased but the total amount of contributions has increased more rapidly 
than costs.42 

4. Such reporting legislation would affect those parties which rely largely on 
membership dues less than those which rely on individual or corporate contribu- 
tions. 

Comment: This argument has significance for European countries where 
there often exist large mass socialist or labour parties. In North America, 
however, none of the major parties could be considered mass membership parties. 

5. Evasion would be relatively easy and would lower respect for the law. 

Comment: Evidence shows that respect for the existing reporting provisions 
of the Canadian election law is not great. Some would argue that stricter adher- 
ence to the theory of agency, a single bank account per candidate, and a simple 
form of auditing candidates’ books, would make the legislation fairly effective. 

6. Reporting might encourage the development of sponsor or front organiza- 
tions to evade the reporting requirements. 

Comment: This problem could probably be dealt with by demanding similar 
financial reports from all groups engaged in political activities; though it must be 
conceded that a problem of definition would remain. 

7. The burden of bookkeeping and accounting might hinder the chances of 
election victory for the smaller parties. 

Comment: This might present a problem and it might be necessary to cover 
such additional expenses by government subsidies. In Florida, although only one 
certified public accountant was used in the first campaign after the 1951 law, 
today a majority of the leading candidates’ treasurers and deputy treasurers are 
certified public accountants.4% 

8. Such legislation might open the way for administrative interference in 
party affairs other than the simple examination of financial records. 

Comment: This argument depends on the supplementary information 
deemed necessary. 

In conclusion, some of these arguments expounded by the Scandinavian 
countries are clearly valid but may not be applicable to the Canadian scene, and 
thus could not be said to rule out the usefulness of reporting procedures. At 
present, there is no compulsion for Swedish or Norwegian parties to report their 
expenditures. The two Commissions opposed not only the voluntary publication 
of donors’ names but also a law requiring the publishing of a party’s financial 
statement. However, they did recommend that the parties should attempt to reach 
voluntary agreements on the reporting of political finance. Such agreements have 
not materialized and at the moment only the Swedish Social Democratic Party 
appears to publish a financial statement. 


G. United States* 


1. Reporting of Contributions and Expenditures 


The United States has the most elaborate reporting systems of any country 
in the world. These, therefore, deserve to be studied in some detail at both the 
federal and state levels. 


* For full details see study No. 3 “Regulations of Political Finance in the United States” 
by Herbert E. Alexander, in Part II of this Report. 

*2 Roady, op. cit., p. 434. 
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Early federal campaign finance reporting statutes can be found for the years 
1910, 1912, 1925, and 1927. Present legislation is quite broad in its scope. 

In the federal reporting laws concerning contributions and expenditures 
the provisions cover (a) political committees (i.e. equivalent to political parties) : 
(6) other individuals not connected with a political committee and (c) individual 
candidates. The law is reproduced in detail. 


(a) Reporting by Political Committees 


Sec. 242 (a) Every political committee shall have a chairman and 
a treasurer. No contribution shall be accepted, and no expenditure made, 
by or on behalf of a political committee for the purpose of irifluencing 
an election until such chairman and treasurer have been chosen. 

(b) It shall be the duty of the treasurer of a political committee 
to keep a detailed and exact account of 
(1) All contributions made to or for such committee; 


(2) The name and address of every person making any such contribu- 
tion, and the date thereof; 

(3) All expenditures made by or on behalf of such committee; and 

(4) The name and address of every person to whom any such expendi- 
ture is made, and the date thereof. 

(c) It shall be the duty of the treasurer to obtain and keep a 
receipted bill, stating the particulars, for every expenditure by or on 
behalf of a political committee exceeding $10 in amount. The treasurer 
shall preserve all receipted bills and accounts required to be kept by this 
section for a period of at least two years from the date of the filing of 
the statement containing such items.“ 


(b) Statements by the Treasurer filed with the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives 


Sec. 244 (a) The treasurer of a political committee shall file with 
the Clerk between the Ist and 10th days of March, June, and September, 
in each year, and also between the 10th and 15th days, and on the 
5th day, next preceding the date on which a general election is to be held, 
at which candidates are to be elected in two or more states, and also 
on the ist day of January, a statement containing, complete as of the 
day next preceding the date of filing— 


(1) The name and address of each person who has made a contribution 
to or for such committee in one or more items of the aggregate 
amount or value, within the calendar year, of $100 or more, together 
with the amount and date of such contribution; 

(2) The total sum of the contributions made to or for such committee 
during the calendar year, and not stated under paragraph (1); 
(3) The total sum of all contributions made to or for such committee 

during the calendar year; 

(4) The name and address of each person to whom an expenditure in 
one or more items of the aggregate amount or value, within the 
calendar year, of $10 or more has been made by or on behalf of 
such committee, and the amount, date, and purpose of such expendi- 
ture; 


“U.S. Code 1958, Title 2, c. 8, s. 242. 
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(5) The total sum of all expenditures made by or on behalf of such 
committee during the calendar year and not stated under paragraph 
(4) ee 


Clearly, federal law intended to establish fairly thorough reporting require- 
ments. The political committees are to keep detailed records of all income and 
disbursements. The reports are to be detailed enough for the electorate to discover 
from whom contributions came, how much they were, how much was spent and 
on what. The requirement that only the total amount of contributions and 
donations of over $100 be reported is clearly in the interest of practicality; the 
more important information about large donations would not as apt to be buried 
under a flood of trivial data. Furthermore, the reports are spaced so as to give 
year-round coverage, even in the important years between elections. Thus the 
committees are under continual surveillance, not just during the campaign period. 
The report, due five days before the elections, would presumably allow voters to 
take account of political finance in their voting. The reports are open to the 
public for six years in the case of Senate candidates and two years in the case of 
House of Representatives candidates. But after these periods the reports are 
discarded and there is no record kept of what reports were on file or their 
contents. 


(c) Reporting by Individuals 


Sec. 245. Every person (other than a political committee) who makes 
an expenditure in one or more items, other than by contribution to a 
political committee, aggregating $50 or more within a calendar year 
for the purpose of influencing in two or more States the election of 
candidates, shall file with the Clerk an itemized detailed statement of 
such expenditure in the same manner as required of the treasurer of a 
political committee by section 244 of this title.“ 


(d) Reporting by Candidates 


Sec. 246. (a) Every candidate for Senator shall file with the 
Secretary and every candidate for Representative, Delegate, or Resident 
Commissioner shall file with the Clerk not less than ten nor more than 
fifteen days before, and also within thirty days after, the date on which 
an election is to be held, a statement containing, complete as of the 
day next preceding the date of filing— 

(1) A correct and itemized account of each contribution received by him 
or by any person for him with his knowledge or consent, from any 
source, in aid or support of his candidacy for election, or for the 
purpose of influencing the result of the election, together with the 
name of the person who has made such contribution; 

(2) A correct and itemized account of each expenditure made by him 
or by any person for him with his knowledge or consent, in aid or 
support of his candidacy for election, or for the purpose of influencing 
the result of the election, together with the name of the person to 
whom such expenditure was made; except that only the total sum of 
expenditures for items specified in subdivision (c) of section 248 of 
this Title need be stated... .” 


“5 Tbid., s. 244. 

46 Ibid., s. 245. 

“' Thid., s. 246. (Section 248 (c) refers to money spent by a candidate to pay for fees 
charged by the State, personal and travelling expenses, postage and stationery, etc., and 
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The reporting requirements for candidates are nearly as complete as for 
committees. Thoroughness is necessary not only to approximate complete public 
disclosure, but also to permit enforcement of certain limitations which the parties 
and committees must observe. No individual may contribute over $5,000 per year 
to a candidate for a federal post*® other than Senator and no single committee 
may collect or spend more than $3,000,000 during any calendar year.‘ 
Violations of these limitations would emerge if the reports were complete and 
correct. Although these maxima undoubtedly are frequently violated, the 
reports are accurate enough to be treated seriously. 

Reporting, therefore, fulfils a dual policing function. Opposing candidates 
can examine each other’s reports for violations of legal maxima; and electors 
can use the reports to pass a more value-oriented judgment on the candidates’ 
finances. 


(e) Shortcomings of the United States’ Federal Reporting Requirements 


Many shortcomings have become apparent in this federal legislation. In the 
1921 decision Newberry et al. v. United States®® the Supreme Court ruled that 
Congress had no powers over primaries, caucuses or conventions.®! The Court 
reversed this decision in the 1941 case United States v. Classic et al.5* and today 
it is possible to regulate primaries by federal law. The importance of legislation in 
this area can be illustrated by the fact that in 1950 more money was spent on 
primaries than on elections in 180 of 435 congressional districts.5% 

Federal laws do not apply to purely state or local committees although these 
groups assist the parties in federal election campaigns. The term “political 
committee” is defined to include any committee, association or organization which 
accepts contributions or makes expenditures for the purpose of influencing the 
election of candidates or presidential and vice-presidential electors in two or more 
States, or as a branch of a national committee (other than a duly organized State 
or local committee of a political party).°4 Recent proposals have substituted a 
monetary test for the interstate activities test. Bill S. 636 in 1958 suggested that 
all committees accepting or spending more than $100 to influence the election of 
a federal candidate should be subject to federal reporting requirements. The 
amount had been increased to $2,500 by the time the Senate passed s. 2436 in 
1960.55 Another omission which continues is that neither the presidential nor 
vice presidential candidates need report their personal expenses.*® 

Another weakness in the reporting system is that the receiving agents of the 
candidates’ and committees’ reports are not empowered to audit the reports 
regularly, to prosecute for violations, or even to notify the proper enforcement 
agencies. Therefore, there is little guarantee that the reports will be accurate or 
complete. 


“8 Tbid., Title 18, s. 309 (b) (i). 

© Tbid., Title 18, s. 609 (1). 
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53 Alexander, op. cit. p. 17. 

% U.S. Code, 1958, Title 2, c. 8, s. 241 (c). ; 

8 Alexander, Money, Politics and Public Reporting, pp. 19-20, citing Senate Committee 
on Rules and Administration, Federal Elections Act of 1955, 84th Congress, 1st Sess., 1955, 
S. Report 624 to accompany S. 636, p. 5. 
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There is no provision for systematic publicizing of the contents of the 
reports. The reports are understandably incomplete and usually too late to have 
any effect on the electorate. The policing value of reporting is hampered because 
of the difficulty in ferreting out information.57 

These shortcomings in the election law have led to a deterioration in the 
quality of the reports, in respect for the law, and in public interest in and 
awareness of political finance. “The cynicism has been especially severe toward 
official reports of campaign finance. Failure to file proper reports has, in fact, 
come to be regarded as a trivial offense.’ 


2. President’s Commission on Campaign Costs 


The President’s Commission on Campaign Costs (1962)59 made several 
noteworthy recommendations with respect to reporting procedures. It suggested 
that all committees, interstate, intrastate, state, local, party, and nonparty, 
campaigning directly or indirectly for candidates for nomination or election to the 
presidency or vice presidency and raising or spending as much as $2,500 in a 
year, be required to file regular campaign financial reports, one to be shortly 
before the election. 

Details of the sources of income in aggregate of $250 or over from one 
source would be required, along with particulars on expenditures of $100 or over, 
all transfers of funds and all debts.®° This would cover a large area of campaign 
financing not included in present reporting laws. Presidential and vice presidential 
candidates too would be required to file reports of contributions made to them 
and expenditures made by them. Any individual or family contributing or 
spending a total of $5,000 in a single year on behalf of a presidential or vice 
presidential candidate, or an individual or group making expenditures for 
bipartisan activities in excess of an annual total of $5,000 would have to report 
all direct and indirect expenditures.®! Such legislation would extend the coverage 
of all donors and spenders and would make possible a far more accurate picture 
of the total income and expenditure involved in a federal election campaign. 

To make such elaborate reporting regulations meaningful to the public, the 
President’s Commission recommended that a publicizing agency is necessary. A 
central federal repository, located in the General Accounting Office, should be 
established. This repository, to be called the Registry of Election Finance, would 
be bipartisan or nonpartisan in make-up. The Registry would receive, examine, 
tabulate, summarize, publish and preserve the material submitted in the reports. It 
would determine the format of the reports, establish due dates, and choose the 
best ways of publicizing the information gathered both prior to and following the 
election. It would also have the explicit duty to refer apparent violations to the 
appropriate enforcement officers.®? 


Sbid= pemiile 

58 Financing Presidential Campaigns, p. 21. 

°° This Commission was established by an Executive Order of President Kennedy (Novem- 
ber 1961) to make “recommendations with respect to improved ways of financing expenditures 
required of nominees for the offices of President and Vice President.” The Commission con- 
sisted of 9 members, under the chairmanship of Alexander Heard. The Report, submitted 
April 18, 1962, was published as a pamphlet, Financing Presidential Campaigns, quoted supra. 

° Financing Presidential Campaigns, pp. 18-19. 
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Apparently the Comptroller General is not anxious to assume these new 
responsibilities for fear that his reputation for independence and objectivity be 
damaged. Alexander, therefore, suggests the Library of Congress as a possible 
substitute for the Registry of Election Finance. 


3. Reporting Requirements at State Level 


At the state level one finds that the vast majority of the states have made 
some provision for the reporting of election expenses or contributions. Only eight 
states, Alaska, Delaware, Georgia, Illinois, Kansas, Louisiana, Nevada, and 
Rhode Island, have no such electoral laws. Pre-election reporting has been 
adopted in sixteen states: Florida, Kentucky, Maine, Massachussets, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, West Virginia and Wisconsin.®4 


(a) The Florida System 


Florida has developed the most sophisticated and complete system of election 
finance reporting and its legislation is often presented as a model. This law 
rigorously applies the doctrine of agency in that all income and expenditures must 
go through the candidate’s official campaign treasurer and a designated bank 
depository. Because of the limitation on donations, no person may contribute 
indirectly or through another person. When donations are deposited, a triplicate 
form must be filed including the name, address and amount given by the donor. To 
guarantee that most of the donations will be publicized, any contribution received 
less than five days before the election must be returned.® No election expenses 
may be incurred except by a written order of the campaign treasurer on the 
designated account.®é 

Each Friday the candidate reports to his treasurer his travel expenses for the 
previous week. The treasurer in turn makes a full report of all contributions, 
(including donors’ names, addresses and amounts) and all authorized expendi- 
tures, which is due every Monday in the case of gubernatorial and senatorial 
elections, and a post-election report due 15 days after primaries or elections for 
all candidates.6? These reports remain open to public inspection for four 
years. ®8 

Every political committee, organization or group supporting a candidate or 
party must report all income, (donors’ names, addresses and amount) and all 
expenditures every first Monday in the month prior to the election and 15 days 
following the election. All individuals or groups not previously covered who 
support a candidate or party must report to the party’s state committee within 15 
days after the election.® 

By filing a petition with a county circuit court any citizen may have a 
suspected violation of the law examined. Penalties for such violations include a 
fine of not more than $100 or imprisonment for not more than 6 months. 

63 Alexander, Money, Politics and Public Reporting, pp. 61-62. 

* Election Law Guidebook Senate Doc. No. 67, U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1964, pp. 143-149. 

®% The Election Code of 1951 c. 26870 (1951; Title IX, ch. 99, s. 99. 161 (9(c) ). See 
Compilation of the Election Laws of the State of Florida, compiled by Tom Adams. Secre- 
tary of State of the State of Florida. Attorney General’s Office, Tallahassee, Fla., July 1, 1964. 

eS Tbid..1S. 99, 1614(7):. 
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Whoever knowingly makes a false statement or report is liable to the penalties for 
perjury. A nomination or election may be declared void if a candidate or treasurer 
knowingly violates the law.7° 

Florida’s election reporting laws are radical and complex in comparison with 
those of most other states and countries. Therefore, this example may prove 
useful in judging the utility of this form of legislation. In general, there have been 
no problems in the workability of the reporting. As proof that the requirements 
are not too cumbersome, one could point to the fact that no major candidate has 
yet complained about them.™! 

The Florida reporting laws appear to assure the public adequate knowledge 
about what is being spent and for what, and who is giving and how much. More 
important is the fact that 95 per cent of the total contributions and expenditures 
are revealed prior to the election.” A qualified observer of the Florida political 
scene maintains that the reports fostered the development of a self-policing system 
among the candidates. The statements “were alertly scrutinized by rival candidates 
and the press in time for influence on voters.”"? The state Capital press corps 
has done a thorough job of studying and disseminating the information in the 
reports by sending out pre-election news stories, highlighting local donors, to the 
local newspapers.74 

It is claimed that the reporting of campaign finances has done more than just 
educate the public about the necessity and realities of money in politics. “The 
wide publicity given to the high cost of campaigning almost certainly has had a 
bearing on the reduction of the number of candidates.”’> Potential candidates are 
now able to gauge whether their financial support is sufficient. On the other hand, 
donors can decide whether or not they are willing to provide the large 
contributions which will be needed. 

It should be noted that in the first ten years of the Florida reporting laws, 
although election costs were not self-limiting, total donations have increased faster 
than total election expenses: 76 per cent in comparison to 73 per cent.7® The 
publicizing of election finances, however, has not resulted in a significant increase 
in small donations. It was the class of the large contributors which enlarged 
during this period. For example, the number of under-$50 contributors fell from 
14,330 for 3 candidates in 1955 to 10,718 for 6 candidates in 1960, while the 
number of over-$1,000 contributors grew from 29 to 360.77 From one point of 
view this could be considered a perfectly healthy trend. Campaigns are run on 
large donations, whereas, small donations sometimes manage to do little more 
than pay for their own collection. Moreover, it is argued that the more large 
donors there are, the less influence each individual contributor will have. Thus the 
candidate can finance an expensive campaign without becoming obliged to any 
particular interest. The donors’ demands will balance each other out, leaving the 
candidate in relative independence. 
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7 Roady, op. cit., p. 446. 

7 Model State Campaign Contributions and Expenditures Reporting Law, National 
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The early history of the Florida election laws was not tranquil. Some 
objected in principle to the new controls. The requirement that all moneys go 
through the candidates’ treasurers came under the heaviest fire. In 1952 the editor 
of the Calhoun County Record charged that the law restrained his free right to 
publish a paper and thus violated the constitutionally guaranteed freedom of the 
press. A radio station claimed that its freedom of speech had been violated. On 
the other hand, the state attorneys argued that the law did not prohibit the 
purchase of advertising space or time, but merely required that it be done through 
an Official agent. They added that there was no “inherent right” of a citizen to 
buy advertising and that “agency” was essential if the reporting system were to 
succeed. The Florida Supreme Court ruled on March 17, 1953, that the law was a 
constitutional exercise of the state’s policing powers.78 


4. National Municipal League’s Model Law 


In 1961 the National Municipal League drew up a Model State Contribu- 
tions and Expenditures Reporting Law which was to apply to statewide, county- 
wide, constituency or congressional primary elections. 

The N.M.L. recommended that the reporting of contributions be standard- 
ized through the use of donation slips on which the name and address of each 
contributor would be made out in triplicate; one copy would be retained by the 
campaign depository, one filed with the Secretary of State and the last retained by 
the campaign treasurer.7® To ensure accurate disclosure of donors, each con- 
tributor of over $100 must sign a contribution slip stating that it is legal for him 
to give and that it is his own money. 

To ensure complete reporting of expenses, it is suggested that there be one 
authorized bank account per candidate and that nothing be paid from this 
account without the written authorization of the campaign treasurer or deputy 
treasurer. These authorizations would then comprise a record of all expenditures 
made. To prevent a circumvention of the law by the use of committees, the 
Model Law forbids anyone but a candidate’s designated campaign treasurer from 
making disbursements. This maximum use of the agency doctrine means that all 
committees would direct their contributions to a campaign treasurer.®° 

The proposed reporting requirements are deliberately rigorous in nature so 
that the voters may be supplied with as much information as possible about the 
candidates’ campaign expenditures before the election. Every Monday, from the 
time of the appointment of a campaign treasurer until the primary or election, the 
candidate would be required to report to his treasurer his travel expenses for the 
preceding week. The treasurer would then make a detailed report of income and 
expenditures to the Secretary of State on the first Monday of each month of the 
campaign and on the sixth day before the primary or the election and within 
fifteen days following the primary or election.*! 

All reports would be open for public inspection for four years and the 
Secretary of State would draw up a summary of each report to be sent to all the 
principal newspapers in the candidate’s constituency. The Secretary of State 


78 Ibid., pp. 444-445. (The cases involved were Smith v. Ervin, 64 So. 2d 166 (Fla. Sup. 
Ct. 1953) and Finlay v. Ervin. I Fla. Supp. 198 (Calhoun County, 1952) ). 

7 Model State Campaign Contributions and Expenditures Reporting Law, National 
Municipal League, New York, 1961, pp. 10-11. 
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would also publish a list of defaulters. Furthermore, in contrast to the Florida 
law, the State Attorney would be able to prosecute on the basis of this list without 
waiting for a complaint from a candidate or citizen.®? 

Obviously, the Florida election laws have had a strong influence on the 
Model law. The only attempt to make significant improvements lies in the areas 
of publicity and enforcement. This may attest to the success of the Florida 
legislation and its relevance to any serious consideration of election finance 
reporting. 

The federal and state jurisdictions of the United States have the most 
advanced reporting systems in the world. Canada’s provisions appear primitive in 
comparison. In the United States, however, there has always been a possibly 
unwarranted faith in the virtuous effects of reporting and publicity. Although 
Canadians may not share this enthusiasm to the same degree, the public 
disclosure of political money may improve the condition of party finance in 
Canada to the satisfaction of both the citizen and the politician. 


III. REPORTING OF POLITICAL FINANCES IN CANADA 


A survey of the provincial laws by region followed by the federal laws will 
demonstrate that there already exist in Canada the rudiments of a reporting 
system for political finances, but there has been little attempt made to correct the 
apparent weaknesses. 


A. Provincial Laws 


1. Atlantic Provinces 

New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island have no reporting requirements in 
their electoral laws.84 

In Newfoundland the candidate may appoint an official agent, but the legal 
requirement is not strict.85 Every candidate (or his official agent) must submit 
to the Minister of Provincial Affairs a report, verified by affidavit, of all his 
campaign expenses within three months after the day of declaration of the 
election,®® but there is no provision for the publication of these reports. The 
Minister of Provincial Affairs is required to keep the reports for 6 months, during 
which time any voter can see them on payment of a 25 cent fee. At the end of six 
months, the reports are destroyed or returned to the candidate or his agent. 
Failure to file a report can result in a fine of $10 for every day of default, and 
submitting a false statement is considered an offence and liable to a fine not 
exceeding $500 or in default of payment, to imprisonment not exceeding 3 
months, or to both fine and imprisonment.87 
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Nova Scotia has a somewhat unusual system. Candidates must have agents, 
and all their expenditures except their personal expenses must go through the 
agent, but the candidate is not obliged to file a report of his expenses unless “a 
candidate representing a different and opposed political interest” demands it.88 If 
there is a request, a detailed statement must be sent within thirty days to the 
returning officer, and failure to do so is an offence which is punishable under a 
general provision by a fine not exceeding $2,000 and/or imprisonment not 
exceeding two years. If the fine is not paid, imprisonment will be imposed for a 
term or further term not exceeding three months.’ The report is open to public 
inspection for 6 months for a charge of one dollar. After the six-months’ period 
the report must be returned to the official agent. There is however, no regular 
reporting requirement or attempt to publish the reports. 


2. Quebec 


Quebec has the most highly developed election expense legislation in 
Canada.®° In this province there are two kinds of reporting: party and candidate. 
Both the candidate and the party have official agents.91 The candidate must keep 
a detailed account of his expenses, proving purchase of $10 and over by means of 
itemized invoices.92 In order to be reimbursed through the provincial subsidy 
system, the candidate’s agent must include invoices, vouchers and supporting 
documents with his report. 

Within 60 days following the election, the agent must send in a report of the 
election expenses, together with receipts and vouchers and an affidavit.9% Within 
10 days of receiving the report the returning-officer must publish a summary of 
the report, signed by the agent, in one French and one English newspaper of the 
district. The reports and documentation are open to public inspection for 180 
days (no fee is stipulated) and are then sent to the chief returning-officer who 
retains them for a year if the election is not contested and two years if it is. They 
are then returned if the candidate requests, or, they may be destroyed. 

The system is similar for central party organizations. Within 120 days 
following the election the party’s official agent must deliver to the chief 
returning-officer of Quebec a report of election expenses, including receipts, 
invoices and vouchers. Within 15 days of the receipt of the report the chief 
returning-officer must publish a summary of it in the Quebec Official Gazette. The 
records may be inspected by the public for 180 days, and then they are returned 
on request or destroyed.®4 

If a candidate or party fails to file a report, then the candidate in the former 
instance or the party leader in the latter is disqualified from sitting or voting in 
the Legislative Assembly until the report is delivered or a judge has excused the 
delay.°5 A member who sits or votes without reporting his expenses is liable to a 
$500 per day fine.°* Any agent who files a false return, affidavit, invoice, receipt, 


88 Nova Scotia: Elections Act, 1962, c. 4, s. 163, as amended. 

8 Tbid., secs. 181-182. : 

Quebec Election Act, 1963, c. 13, as amended by 1965, c. 12 and 13; 1966, Bill 3. The 
Quebec system is covered in detail in study No. 7 “The Evolution and Application of Quebec 
Election Expense Legislation 1960-66” by Harold M. Angell, in Part II of this Report. 
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voucher or illegally pays a bill after submitting his report is guilty of a corrupt 
practice and liable to a fine of from $100 to $1,000 and imprisonment of from 
1 to 12 months.’ If the winning candidate is found guilty of a corrupt practice his 
election is void and he is disqualified from sitting or voting in the legislature for 
six years.°8 The unique feature of Quebec’s reporting law is that it covers the 
monetarily important party expenses as well as those of the candidates, and that it 
makes reporting a prerequisite for reimbursement. However, publicity require- 
ments, as elsewhere in Canada, are minimal. 


3. Ontario 


The Ontario requirements are not as comprehensive as Quebec’s, nor more 
comprehensive than most provinces.9? Candidates must have agents, through 
whom go all expenditures and contributions of over $50.19 All claims against a 
candidate must be made and paid within sixty days after the election.1° 

Within three months following the election the agent must submit a detailed 
report of all expenses and of contributions over $50, and, although there is no 
central publication, an abstract must be published by the returning officer in a 
local newspaper at the candidate’s expense within 14 days after its receipt. Also, 
all those delayed claims which were allowed by a judge must be advertised within 
one week in the same newspaper. A fine not exceeding $25 for every day of 
default can be levied for failure to submit a report, or $400 for a false 
statement.102 

Attempts have been made in the Ontario Legislature by private members 
to introduce more comprehensive legislation on election expenses. Mr. Kenneth 
Bryden’s Bill 84 of 1964, reintroduced as Bill 15 in 1966, is a case in point. 
This bill would have required that a detailed report of campaign income and 
disbursements be made within three months after the election, to be audited 
by a public licensed accountant and delivered with bills and vouchers to the 
returning officer. This suggested reform is very significant in that such an audit 
would be a guarantee of accurate reports. A detailed report of all expenses and 
contributions over $50 audited by a public accountant and submitted within six 
months after the election to the Chief Electoral Officer, would also be required of 
the “central organization of a political interest” (i.e. a political party) which had 
presented more than twenty candidates. The Chief Electoral Officer would open 
these reports to public inspection for six months, on payment of a 25 cent fee. 

Expenditures by candidates would be limited to 20 cents per elector in rural 
districts and 15 cents in urban districts and reporting would be necessary to 
enforce the expense limitations. No group or individual would be permitted to 
incur any election expenses without the written consent of an official agent or 
party official. Such expenses would be included in the financial report. The type 
of publicity recommended in this proposed bill is weak but it would increase 
coverage to include not only candidates, but parties, political committees, and 
individuals as well. 
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4. Western Provinces 


In Manitoba, all expenditures except the candidate’s personal expenses must 
go through the official agent. Parties’ central committees are limited to 
campaign expenditures totalling $25,000; therefore it is necessary for the report- 
ing requirements to cover political parties. Within 15 days after an election, the 
party secretary and treasurer must send to the Chief Electoral Officer a campaign 
financial statement containing the amount of all contributions, the names and 
addresses of all donors, all election expenses, and disputed or unpaid claims.14 
The Act defines a party as “an affiliation of electors comprised in a political 
organization whose candidates received, in the aggregate, at the last preceding 
general election at least 5 per-centum of all votes polled thereat.”10 Failure to 
file may mean a $200 fine or six-months’ imprisonment. The carididate’s detailed 
statement of election expenses must be submitted to the returning officer, within 
two months after the election. The report is then sent to the Chief Electoral 
Officer and an abstract is published in the Manitoba Gazette within 14 days. The 
reports are open to public inspection for six months for a 25 cent fee. A fine not 
exceeding $25 per day is levied for failure to report and a $400 fine may result 
from falsification of the report. The Manitoba law has a broader coverage than 
some provinces, but its provisions for publication and enforcement show their 
weaknesses. 

The Saskatchewan reporting requirements are almost identical to those of 
Manitoba, except that no provisions have been made to cover the central party 
committees.1°? But whereas in Manitoba the Chief Electoral Officer is to publish 
an abstract of the agent’s report, in Saskatchewan the Chief Electoral Officer is to 
publish the total of each candidate’s expenses in the Gazette.18 

The Alberta law respecting reporting of election expenses! of the candi- 
date or his agent is similar to Saskatchewan’s, except that provision is made for 
the publishing of an abstract of the candidate’s report by the returning officer in a 
local newspaper. Provision is made for publishing all those delayed claims which 
were allowed by a judge within one week in the same newspaper. Default in 
delivery of the report carries a fine of not less than $25 for each day he is in 
default. The penalty for a falsified statement is a fine of $400. No specific 
reference is made to parties, or the reporting of their election income and 
expenditures. 

In British Columbia,14° as in all the western provinces, all expenditures 
must be made through the official agent.11! Within 60 days after the election each 
candidate and official agent must submit a report of the candidate’s total election 
expenses.112 No provisions seem to have been made for the publication of these 
reports, but there is a de facto publication because after each election the 
Opposition in the Legislature has requested the tabling of the various statements 
of candidates’ and parties’ expenditures in the Legislative Assembly. Within 60 


108 Manitoba: The Election Act, R.S.M. 1954, c. 68, s. 167. 

104 Thid., s. 168, as amended by 1961, c. 14, s. 40. 
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L06Tbid., S. 171. 

107 Saskatchewan: The Election Act, R.S.S. 1965, c. 4. 

108 Tbid., s. 206 (6). 

109 Alberta: The Election Act, 1956, c. 15, s. 165. 

10 British Columbia: Provincial Elections Act, R.S.B.C. 1960, c. 306. 
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days after the election the central committee of every political party must file a 
report of all its expenses and unsettled claims with the Chief Electoral 
Officer.113 A party is defined as “an affiliation of electors comprised in a 
political organization which has expended money in support of any candidate in 
the election.’!!4 This definition is broad enough to include political committees 
also, thus giving this section of the Act broad coverage. The definition does not 
have the disadvantage of the Manitoba definition excluding small parties (those 
which poll less than 5 per cent) from its jurisdiction. Both laws are similarly 
deficient in that they make no provision for the publicizing of the party expense 
reports. 

The British Columbia party reporting requirements differ from those in 
Manitoba by failing to include disclosure of contributions. (With exception of the 
Manitoba requirement just cited, there is no law in the western provinces 
requiring the reporting of political contributions.) Failure to submit a report is 
subject to a penalty of not less than $200 and not more than $1,000 and, in 
default of payment, to imprisonment for six months.115 


5. Summary 

Taken as a whole, the reporting systems in the provinces are fairly extensive 
and supply several interesting precedents. Quebec, Manitoba, and British Co- 
lumbia require the central parties to report their election expenses. Manitoba 
requires also the publication of contributions received by parties. The British 
Columbia definition of party is broad enough to include political committees if 
the need ever arose. 

But all the provincial laws share the shortcomings of the present federal law 
requirements, namely: no pre-election reporting, very limited publicity, and lax 
enforcement. 


B. Reporting at the Federal Level 


The “Pacific Scandal” provided the impetus for the operation of the first federal 
reporting system in Canada. In 1874 the Dominion Elections Act!1® was passed 
which incorporated most of the provisions and weaknesses of our present 
elections legislation. The Dominion Elections Act incorporated the doctrine of 
agency and applied it to federal elections. Except for personal expenses, no 
payment of any kind could be made on behalf of a candidate except through his 
authorized agent. All bills were to be paid only with the authority of both the 
agent and candidate. A detailed statement of election expenses was to be made by 
each candidate within two months after the election to the returning officer, who 
in turn was to publish an abstract. Failure to file a report was to result in a fine 
of $20 for every day of default; falsification of a statement was a 
misdemeanour.!!7 In 1908 an amendment was added requiring contributions to 
be reported along with expenses. 

The law was weak from the beginning. It made no one responsible for the 
enforcement of law and thus it was observed only by those who chose to. The 
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general interpretation was loose, and payments on behalf of candidates by party 
organizations were regarded as beyond the purview of the agent’s responsibilities. 
This was never challenged by the courts and, in fact, the judges excused late 
reports on the flimsiest of excuses. It would seem that the penalty for failure to 
comply with the law was never exacted.118 

However, it must be said that the acceptance of the doctrine of agency was 
an important first step toward the creation of an effective reporting system. By 
centering the responsibility for campaign finances in the hands of an agent, it 
became possible to demand detailed financial statements. Reporting, to be 
practicable, demands such centralization, for it would certainly be impossible to 
ensure that reports were received from everyone who chose to make a donation 
or an expenditure. 


1. The Canada Elections Act‘19 


Every candidate is required to have an official agent. All expenses, with a few 
exceptions,!?° must be paid by him and therefore if donations are to be spent, 
they too must go through the agent. It is in a candidate’s interest to attempt to 
prevent his supporters from making private expenditures (prohibited in section 62 
(4), for he and his agent are relieved of responsibility for such spending if it can 
be shown that the candidate used all reasonable means to prevent such 
occurrences.1*! This may imply a self-policing element within the system. 

Bills for expenses incurred during the campaign and election must be 
presented to the candidate within one month after the election!?? and paid for 
by the agent within 50 days after polling day.122 To pay bills after this date an 
agent needs the approval of an appropriate judge and must report these expenses 
separately.174 

Within two months following the election day the agent must submit a 
detailed sworn statement of his candidate’s election finances (on form 61) to the 
local returning officer.125 This report must be corroborated within ten weeks by 
a sworn statement from the candidate.12° The financial statement should 
include: a record of all payments made by the agent, together with bills and 
receipts; the amount of the candidate’s personal expenses; disputed claims; unpaid 
claims; and all moneys or the equivalent received by or promised to the agent for 
campaign expenses, stating the contributor, amount and form of the support.1*7 

It is the returning officer’s duty to have published in a newspaper in the 
electoral district where the election was held and at the candidate’s expense within 
10 days after receipt, a summary of the report of the candidate’s election 
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1° Statutes of Canada 1960, c. 39, as amended. Relevant excerpts from the Canada 
Elections Act, and the Regulations and Instructions based on it, can be found in Appendix 1 
of Part III of this Report. 

12 Exceptions: (1) postage, telegrams, and other petty expenses; (2) $2000 of the 
candidate’s own money for his personal expenses (but these must be reported to the agent 
and included in his statement); (3) small payments made by anyone but not repaid. S. 62 
(4, 15 and 16). ; 

121 General Election Instructions for Returning Officers and Discussion of Rights and 
Obligations of Candidates, Ottawa, 1964, Queen’s Printer, p. 135. 

122 Canada Elections Act, s. 62 (8). 
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expenses.!28 The statements and their documents remain open to public inspection 
for six months for a nominal charge of 20 cents. The reports are then destroyed 
or, if he wishes, returned to the candidate.129 

Failure to submit a report is an illegal act, punishable by a fine not exceeding 
$500 or imprisonment for no longer than one year or to both and in default of 
the fine to imprisonment for a term not exceeding three months.13° A successful 
candidate may be sued for $500 for every day in which he sits or votes in 
Parliament without having submitted a campaign report.1*! Intentional falsifica- 
tion of a report is considered an indictable offence carrying a fine not exceeding 
$2000 or imprisonment for no longer than two years or to both and in default of 
the fine to imprisonment for a term not exceeding three months.18* If a 
successful candidate is personally guilty or knowingly allows his official agent to 
commit a corrupt or illegal offence, his election is nullified and he is disqualified 
from being elected or sitting in the House of Commons for seven years for a 
corrupt and five years for an illegal act.138 

It may be added in passing that Canada does have partial reporting of time 
used on television and radio. Every station is required to keep a log on all 
programs and sponsors. For political broadcasts, stations must report the name of 
the speaker and his political affiliation, if any, and the name of every person 
speaking on behalf of a party or candidate and the name of the person or persons 
or party he supported.124 To be complete, these logs should include the 
monetary costs of such broadcasts. This requirement does not apply to newspa- 
pers, as does the Australian law.135 

The adequacy or inadequacy of the Canadian reporting system may be 
judged from the fact that in the 1965 General Election, 25.2 per cent of the 


TABLE 1 


PERCENTAGE OF CANDIDATES FAILING TO SUBMIT REPORTS OF 
ELECTION EXPENSES IN SEVEN CANADIAN FEDERAL ELECTIONS 1949-65 


Election Total Number Number Number Failing Percentage 
Year of Candidates Reporting to Report not Reporting 
194994. Le a 849 705 144 17.0% 
195Sin..o ance oe 901 768 133 14.8 

By PA EE eR 868 747 gail 13.9 

TOS Sir ar, ao een 836 673 163 19.5 

LOG 2 Re ae eee es 1017 819 198 19.5 

19637) 2a. to eee ee 1028 780 248 24.1 

1963 ry see alee 1013 758 255 252 
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4184 Statutory Orders and Regulations under the Broadcasting Act: SOR/64-49 (Radio AM), 
The Canada Gazette Part II, Vol. 98, Feb. 12, 1964, s. 4 (1); SOR/64-249 (Radio FM), 
The Canada Gazette Part II, Vol. 98, July 8, 1964, s. 4 (1); SOR/64-50 (T.V.), The Canada 
Gazette, Part II, Vol. 98, Feb. 12, 1964, s. 4 (1). For fuller details see the study No. 10 
“Political Broadcasting in Canada” in Part II of this Report. 

18 See supra, section II. B. 2. of this study. 
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candidates did not even bother to file financial statements. The proportion of 
defaulters has been increasing at each successive election in the last ten years, as 
can be seen from the figures in Tables 1 and 2. 


TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE OF CANDIDATES FAILING TO SUBMIT REPORTS OF 
ELECTION EXPENSES IN SEVEN CANADIAN FEDERAL ELECTIONS 1949-65: 
BY PARTY* 


Percentage Failing to Report 


Political Affiliation 1949 1953 1957 1958 1962 1963 1965 
Bhs cle | Whediedp. 22y ie i lae aes 19% 3.0% 7.5% 23.4% 9.8% 12.5% 12.5% 
Progressive-Conservative .. 14.0 14.9 7.8 23 13.9 19.2 18.5 
MS ELINDP, er Seine ssctos- 15.6 PAB: 16.7 ee a | 18.8 29.3 31.4 
Social « Credit'.. elites nese: 14.3 12.3 15.9 31.7 32.6 re Me 30.2 
ds NN A LO ESEL ES GN pes fh eee che aizncd ) GocadWare) 4" penusmug 1 Rade, ate 51.9 
Labour Progressive Party 17.6 DEB AW heaters Oe ae, PRY RES Mie Sh Ee 
0 (115 hay ae Bal NE in 60.5 45.5 50.0 P48 48.7 50.0 41.5 


* The actual numbers of candidates filing reports and failing to file broken down both by 
party and by province may be found in statistical appendix No. 2, in Part III of this Report. 


From the figures of the accompanying tables the rough conclusion might be 
drawn that the candidates of the victorious party tend to file their reports, 
possibly to protect their victories; while the losers, who have nothing to gain, are 
not as apt to report. In the 1965 election, 31.4 per cent of the New Democratic 
Party candidates, 30.2 per cent of the Social Credit candidates and 47.9 per cent 
of the other candidates (this includes 40 Ralliement des Créditistes candidates) 
failed to report. Since the election expenses reported by candidates of these 
parties represent only 9.9 per cent, 2.7 per cent and 2.3 per cent respectively of 
the total candidate expenditure reported, the problem may not appear very 
serious. The fact is, nevertheless, that in the 1965 General Election one quarter of 
the candidates violated the Canada Elections Act by failing to report their 
campaign finance, a figure almost double the 1957 level, and yet not one single 
violator was brought before or convicted by a court of law. This worsening 
situation leaves food for thought. 


2. Weaknesses 

A consideration of the weaknesses of the federal legislation is now in order. 
To begin with, the coverage of the reporting requirements is far too narrow. 
These cover only the candidate’s income and expenditure, while important 
amounts of money go through the national and provincial party organizations. 
The list of donors provided by candidates is therefore almost worthless. Although 
it may include some small local donations plus large ones from party assocations 
or federal or provincial fund raisers, the money raisers do not have to report who 
gave them funds. Thus the important contributors are not revealed. Similarly with 
the expenses. The nation-wide advertising campaigns and the cross-country tours 
of the leaders are national party expenses and therefore not reported. Yet such 
expenses have a crucial bearing on the outcome of local campaigns. Studies have 
shown that most of the electorate vote chiefly for a party and its national leader. 
The probably crucial national expenditures are not reported. 
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The candidate is not required to file and report before the election, and 
therefore the electorate cannot take such factors into consideration. By the time 
the candidate has filed his report and the returning officer has published it in a 
local newspaper, 70 days may have elapsed since election day. It is unlikely that 
anyone will be interested in this information at such a late date or that the 
information would affect later elections. The financial statements do not necessari- 
ly have to appear in a principal newspaper, and are presented in a form which 
means little to the reader. Because the reports have no news value, the paper does 
not play them up, analyze, or comment on them. 

The local returning officer is required to keep the reports for six 
months!“ but no legal provisions have been made for any permanent record of 
them to be made. However, an informal system has developed. A member of the 
federal Parliament (a CCF-NDP member) since 1949 has submitted a question 
after each election demanding returns showing all candidates’ expenses and 
those candidates who failed to file reports. The Chief Electoral Officer’s reply 
appears as a Sessional Paper, thus making a permanent record of the reports.187 
There seems to be no logical reason why this informal system should not be given 
legal status. 

The lack of a formalized relationship between the Chief Electoral Officer and 
the local returning officers has weakened the enforcement of the reporting system. 
The Chief Electoral Officer cannot force the local returning officers to demand 
financial statements from the candidates under their jurisdiction. Local returning 
officers are too close to the candidates to be strict in their demands on them. 
Since the responsibility for prosecuting offenders has never been delegated to a 
specific official or agency, no prosecutions have been made. 

Because of the complete lack of any auditing, it is impossible to know where 
or when falsifications or inaccuracies in the reports have occurred. It would be a 
safe assumption, though, that complete and accurate reports are the exception, 
not the rule. 

It would appear, therefore, that the reporting of federal campaign finances in 
Canada presents only a distorted partial picture. The reporting, if the candidates 
even bother with it, tends to be inaccurate, incomprehensible to the average 
elector, uninteresting and poorly publicized, and unexamined. 


IV. CONCLUSIONS 


Applying the information available on reporting to the Canadian political scene 
depends on the various goals sought and the approaches which seem suitable for 
achieving these goals. 

A goal of increased income for the political parties should lead to a 
consideration of the attitudes to political finance of the large mass of non-con- 
tributors. The Canadian public appears to have little knowledge of the cost of 
politics and shares the common tendency to underestimate such expenditures. The 
somewhat cynical belief that politics is paid for by big business to gain influence 


188 Canada Elections Act, s. 63 (6). 
+87 The last six Sessional Papers were tabled January 13, 1954; August 16, 1958; Novem- 
ber 27, 1959; November 29, 1962; October 1, 1963; and March 18, 1966, respectively. 
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over government decisions probably precludes the broadening of the base of 
contributions. If interest in political contributing is to be increased, a meaningful 
reporting system will probably prove to be a prerequisite, as many people would 
demand to know where their money was going. Those who fear that disclosure 
will lead to a reduction in the amounts and number of large donations should be 
somewhat reassured by the trend in Florida toward more large donations. 

If the desired goal were limitation of election expenses, reporting would be a 
necessity whether the aim be a statutory expense ceiling, or a self-regulating 
system. The important aspect of any reporting system is accuracy. The mere 
existence of stiff penalties does not ensure accuracy, as the existing Canadian 
situation illustrates. Some form of official examination of the reports and strict 
enforcement of the requirements and penalties are necessary if the financial 
statements are to be trustworthy. In a self-regulating system the reports must also 
be accurate, so that the electorate may act upon the information contained in 
them (i.e., by punishing candidates who in their opinion have overspent). Not 
only must the reporting itself be accurate, but it must also give a comprehensive 
picture of the country’s political expenditure. If candidates’ expenses were 
faithfully reported, but in fact represented only a small part of total campaign 
expenditures, it would be unreasonable to expect a healthy self-policing or 
self-regulating system to develop. It would be necessary to examine the expendi- 
tures of Canadian parties between elections, the electoral activities of other 
organizations, the role played by provincial parties in federal elections, and the 
cost of nominations, to discover in what sectors important disbursements were 
being made. 

Reporting of expenses cannot affect an election unless it is publicized prior 
to the election. It would be necessary to consider the establishment of a bureau to 
collect, tabulate, and publicize summaries of financial statements at federal, 
provincial, and riding levels. The effort and expense involved for candidate and 
government would be considerable but essential. Effective pre-election publicity 
would seem to be the sine qua non of any self-policing or self-regulating system. 

Reporting is a central, if not the key part of the whole question of the 
control and limitation of campaign finance. Accurate reporting is essential if legal 
limitations are to be enforced and the publicizing of financial statements is 
necessary in any self-regulating system of limitations. The Report of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Campaign Costs summed up the argument as follows: 
“Full and effective disclosure is the best way to control excessive contributions, on 
the one hand, and unlimited expenditure, on the other.”1%8 


183 Financing Presidential Campaigns, p. 18. 
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REGULATION OF 
POLITICAL FINANCE IN THE UNITED STATES 


by 
HERBERT E. ALEXANDER 


Director, Citizens’ Research Foundation 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The system of political finance in the United States is one of essentially private 
financing of politics that is characterized by a wide variety of practices and 
procedures for raising funds, a wide variety of laws for regulating political funds, 
and a wide variety of means for spending them. The United States is marked by 
considerable dissatisfaction with present practices, with some evidences of ferment 
and experimentation and groping for better ways of financing and regulating 
politics, and some searching for legal and practical remedies for long-standing 
deficiencies. 

Existing federal and state laws relating to political finance are essentially 
negative in character, containing numerous prohibitions, limitations, and restric- 
tions. Early enactments were designed to remedy or prevent flagrant abuses at a 
time when political costs were relatively low and funds came from the privileged 
few or from corporations. Efforts to prevent excessive spending usually took the 
form of imposing limitations on expenditures. The rationale was that limitations 
would prevent money from being a dominant factor in elections, and would lessen 
undue advantages enjoyed by better-financed candidates and parties. Efforts to 
lessen the degree of candidate dependence upon any one person or interest group 
usually took the form of imposing limitations on contributions, or prohibiting 
contributions from certain sources. 

In the regulatory pattern, in addition, there has been an underlying pattern 
of reliance upon public reporting of campaign contributions and expenditures, 
based upon the assumed cleansing and policing power of disclosure and publicity. 
Publicity was designed as a preventive rather than as a punitive measure, and asa 
supplement to limitations and prohibitions on certain sources of funds. 

Limitations did not, perhaps could not, control the level of campaign costs. 
When political costs increased, few efforts were made to relieve financial pressures 
in politics. Early reformist clamour led to state assumption of the costs for the 


conduct of elections, including party primary elections, by paying the bills for 
election machinery. This major reform was adopted universally by the states, but 
few states have gone beyond this minimal form of assistance. Most of those states 
that did go further, usually by adopting some form of publicity or voters’ 
pamphlets distributed at state cost to the electorate, have now repealed such 
provisions. In recent years, four states have attempted to encourage broader 
financial support for candidates and parties by enacting tax incentives for political 
contributions. A few states have adopted other measures to help relieve financial 
pressures. 

Historically, no major reform movement in the United States centered on 
problems of money in politics, and few positive statutes attempted to ease the 
financial plight of candidates and parties. When macing, or the assessment of 
government employees, was prohibited, the gap was filled by contributions of 
corporations; when corporate contributions were prohibited, the gap was filled by 
wealthy individuals; when contributions by wealthy individuals were restricted, 
the gap was filled by a miscellany of measures, such as fund-raising dinners. But 
usually no compensatory or positive measures were adopted to fill a gap after 
closing off a traditional source of political money, or to replace an undesirable or 
outmoded practice. 

Publicity has not wholly fulfilled its promise of policing politics, perhaps 
because disclosure does not in itself ensure publicity. Legislative enactments 
generally did not face up in positive fashion to the right of the electorate to know 
who gives, how much, to whom, and for what. Only one state, Oregon, has 
adopted a publicity mechanism to help the press inform voters of what the reports 
contain. 

Penalties for violations of public reporting statutes, and of limitations and 
prohibitions and other corrupt practices, are provided in federal and many state 
laws. But frequently there is no statutory responsibility for enforcement, and 
procedures to be followed are either not clear or, for political reasons, among 
others, not followed. Loopholes and ways to bypass limitations and restrictions 
have been found in many loosely worded statutes. 

Corruption and dishonesty have not been serious regulatory problems 
because bribery, fraudulent voting, personation, and other similar practices were 
prohibited under the common law and had been regulated at an early date. 

In short, existing statutes often hinder or have the effect of inhibiting 
financial as well as other types of political participation, and they sometimes 
actually promote unnecessary costs, as in recount elections. Often the laws are 
unenforced or unenforceable; generally they fail to take into account high 
campaign costs and new campaign techniques; they have failed to relieve financial 
pressures on parties and candidates by providing subsidies or other ways for 
government to provide assistance, as in registration and get-out-the-vote drives; 
they have failed to provide meaningful encouragement to a broadening of the 
financial base. 

Because present laws are negative, unenforced or unenforceable, they invite 
public cynicism and fail to promote healthy attitudes toward politics, politicians, 
and money used in politics. To the degree unhealthy attitudes persist, parties and 
candidates have difficulty in raising necessary funds. To the extent that political 
money is difficult to raise, regulatory problems have persisted. The United States 
has not yet demonstrated its ability to break out of this cycle. 
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II. PUBLIC REPORTING STATUTES 


A. Federal Provisions 


Federal provisions controlling political financing are principally contained in 
the Federal Corrupt Practices Act of 1925, and the Hatch Political Activities Act 
of 1939, along with subsequent enactments amending or supplementing the 
original statutes, notably the Labor Management Relations Act of 1947. The 
requirements of these laws are supported by criminal sanctions. 

With respect to federal elections, the Congress has relatively broad discretion 
to regulate contributions and expenditures to, and by, political candidates and 
committees, and also to limit the political activities of persons with government 
associations, including public officials and government contractors. There is some 
doubt about the extent of jurisdiction over other forms of politically significant 
action, as in certain tax-exempt organizations. 

The courts have recognized Congressional authority to regulate the conduct 
of political campaigns for elective federal office. However, they have indicated 
that the power is subject to certain constitutional limitations, not yet fully defined. 
Recent cases strongly suggest that the scope of permissible legislation at both the 
federal and state levels is circumscribed by First Amendment guarantees of 
freedom of speech and press, particularly in regard to the regulation of certain 
activities outside the conventional framework of partisan campaigning. 


1. Disclosure 


Federal publicity and allied statutes date back to 1910, subsequently revised 
in 1912, 1925, and 1927. They require the filing of general election reports by 
candidates for the United States Senate and House of Representatives, and by 
certain political parties and committees at specified times to be noted. 


2. Definition of Election 


The present law includes a general or special election but expressly exempts 
from reporting requirements campaign funds used in primary elections and party 
conventions, resulting in an incomplete and distorted picture of campaign finance. 
The original publicity law did not provide for federal coverage of primary 
elections and nominating conventions and caucuses, but this was remedied later 
in an amendment. In 1921 the Supreme Court, in a close decision in the case 
of Newberry v. United States,1 refused to acknowledge Congressional power over 
primaries and conventions on the ground that the constitutional grant of power 
in Article I, section 4, over the “time, places, and manner” of holding elections 
for Congress did not contemplate primary elections since they were unknown 
when the Constitution was written. 

This narrow interpretation was explicitly rejected in 1941 in United States v 
Classic,2 yet Congress has not fully reasserted its power over the nominating 
phase of the electoral process, and publicity provisions still reflect the Newberry 
decision. Nevertheless, Congress has explicitly expanded the prohibition against 
corporate, national bank and union political activities to include nominating 


2256 U.S. 252, (1921); 
2313 U.S. 299 (1941). 
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elections, and certain other federal provisions, such as those prohibiting members 
of Congress from soliciting or accepting money from federal employees, have 
been interpreted by the courts to apply to primary elections. 

Despite these circumstances, which clearly show that constitutional obstacles 
to primary coverage no longer exist, political opposition to extending such 
coverage remains, based mainly on the states’ rights argument that responsibility 
for regulating elections rests primarily with the states and not with the federal 
government. Thus review of contributions and expenditures, even in federal 
elections, is excluded in many states where in effect success in the primary is 
tantamount to election. The exclusion of nomination (primary) campaigns has 
the effect of regulating the significant elections in some states but not in others. 

Millions of dollars are spent in preconvention and convention activities. Such 
activities include the use of funds in holding the conventions, in campaigns by or 
on behalf of candidates in the selection of delegates and in expenses of delegates. 
Financing of some of these activities is required to be reported in some states, but 
not uniformly, even in Presidential nomination campaigns. Thus integral phases 
of the campaign process are excluded by present law. 


3. Definition of Political Committee 

Under federal law, a political committee includes any group which accepts 
contributions or makes expenditures for the purpose of influencing or attempting 
to influence the election of federal candidates or presidential electors in two 
or more states. The law is designed to include the National Committees of 
political parties and such adjuncts as the Congressional and Senatorial Campaign 
Committees, and interstate ad hoc committees, including those operating on 
behalf of Presidential and Vice Presidential candidates for general election 
campaigns, but not for pre-nomination campaigns. Covered by the statute are 
all branches or subsidiaries of a National Committee, association, or organization, 
whether or not the branch or subsidiary operates in more than one state, but 
specifically excluded from coverage are duly organized state and local com- 
mittees of a national political party. Given the American system of multiple 
candidacies, state and local party committees normally support the whole party 
tickets. Their activities undoubtedly benefit federal candidates, yet they go 
unreported at the federal level. So, too, the activities of intrastate, non-party 
committees supporting individual federal candidates benefit other federal can- 
didates on the same ticket. 

One clear evasion possible under the present definition depends on the 
practice of organizing in one state an ad hoc committee to sponsor a fund-raising 
dinner on behalf of a federal candidate or candidates, because under federal law 
the committee is intrastate and need not report in Washington; then the net 
proceeds from the dinner are transferred in one lump sum to the candidate or 
other reporting committee, this obviating the need to itemize on the federal report 
the names, addresses, and amounts given by each contributor of $100 or more. 
Even committees sponsoring fund-raising dinners or galas held on behalf of the 
National Committees or Senatorial or Congressional Campaign Committees of the 
major parties follow this devious practice; separate non-reporting committees are 
established to sponsor the events even in the District of Columbia, which under 
law is considered the same as a state. The interpretation of law is ambiguous 
because invariably individuals in two or more states buy tickets to the events, and 
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once the proceeds are transferred to the national party committees, they invaria- 
bly spend money on behalf of candidates for federal office in two or more states. 

The definition of “committee” is closely related to the definition of “elec- 
tion.” For the extension of coverage to include primaries is not very meaningful 
unless intrastate committees operating in primary elections are required to report. 
Since all primaries occur within state boundaries, if primary coverage were 
extended but the interstate definition of political committee were continued as at 
present, then only primary candidates for federal offices would be required to 
report. Since candidates in turn could shift most of their receipts and disburse- 
ments to non-reporting intrastate committees, the intent of primary coverage 
would be lost. And this procedure could be followed by candidates for presiden- 
tial nomination who campaign in state primaries as well as by candidates for 
congressional nomination. Thus a comprehensive definition extending to intrastate 
committees supporting federal candidates is necessary to give relevant informa- 
tion on primary and pre-convention political activities. 

To close gaps in existing law resulting in the exclusion from reporting 
provisions of many state and local committees, recent proposals would discard the 
test of interstate activities and substitute a monetary test: thus all committees 
accepting contributions or making expenditures exceeding the aggregate amount 
of, say, $1,000 for the purpose of influencing or attempting to influence the 
election of federal candidates would be subjected to federal reporting require- 
ments. The only constitutional test of coverage is whether federal offices are 
affected by activities of state and local committees. If such activities in their direct 
or indirect effects could impair the integrity of elections at which federal 
candidates or electors are also chosen, then clearly Congress may adopt the 
necessary statutory regulations. 


4. Definition of Candidate 

The term “candidate” is defined in present law as an individual whose 
name is presented for election to the Congress of the United States. Extension 
of federal coverage to nomination activities would require a change in the 
language to include a person whose name is presented for nomination or 
election to the Congress. The present law also excludes candidates for President 
and Vice President from reporting requirements, although committees operating 
on their behalf report if active in two or more states. This exclusion makes 
it difficult to calculate precisely how much is raised or spent on campaigns 
for the two highest positions in the land. For wealthy candidates can personally 
spend large sums of money that go unreported. And secret campaign funds might 
be used on behalf of these candidates. The candidate, of course, takes political 
risk in excessive use of personal or special funds for whatever reason. It would 
protect the candidates themselves if candidates for the offices of President and 
Vice President were required to report their personal expenditures, and such 
reporting might also limit amounts they would be willing to spend on their own 
behalf. 


5. Definition of Contribution and Expenditure 

Meaningful financial reports require comprehensive definitions of contribu- 
tions and expenditures. The present definitions are adequate, as follows: Con- 
tribution includes a gift, subscription, loan, advance, or deposit, of money, or 
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anything of value, and includes a contract, promise, or agreement whether or 
not legally enforceable, to make a contribution. Expenditure includes a payment, 
distribution, loan, advance, deposit, or gift, of money, or anything of value, and 
includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether or not legally enforceable, to 
make an expenditure. The phrases “whether or not made in the course of 
business,” and “transfer of funds among committees” could be added to the 
enumerations. 


6. Committee Reporting 

At the federal level, every political committee must have a chairman 
and a treasurer. The treasurer’s duty is to keep a detailed and exact account 
of all receipts and expenditures, and preserve bills and accounts for at least 
two years from the date of filing of the financial report. The report is filed 
by the treasurer with the Clerk of the House of Representatives between the first 
and tenth days of March, June, and September of each year, and also between the 
tenth and fifteenth days, and on the fifth day before a general election, and also 
on the first day of January. Each subsequent report in a calendar year is 
cumulative for totals, and the January 1st report is required to carry forth totals 
for the whole preceding year. Reports must list the names and addresses of 
contributors of $100 or more, and the date and amount must be included. Totals 
of all other receipts must be included. Expenditures listed must include the names 
and addresses of all persons to whom $10 or more were disbursed in the calendar 
year, together with the amount, date, and purpose of disbursements, as well as the 
total of all other expenditures, and the aggregate of all expenditures. 

Any person receiving a contribution for a political committee must within 
five days or on demand render to the treasurer a detailed accounting, including 
the name and address of the donor, and the amount and date received. 


7. Candidate Reporting 


Every candidate for Senate and House must file not less than ten or more 
than fifteen days before an election, and also within thirty days after, a statement 
itemizing each contribution and expenditure made or received by him or by any 
person for him with his knowledge and consent. 

The law expressly excludes from listing certain specified forms of candidate 
expenditures, such as state filing fees, necessary personal, traveling or subsistence 
expenses, postage, telegraph and telephone expenses. The effectiveness of publicity 
is limited by the failure of the law to reach the expenditures in these important 
categories, with the result that the total amounts listed on present candidate 
reports are misleading. The exclusions suggest that certain expenditures are 
“legitimate” and do not have to be reported, while others are not and require 
reporting. The distinction is not only misleading, but it detracts from the value of 
the reports generally. A comprehensive reporting system demands the listing of all 
types of expenditures with no exceptions permitted, not even those that may be 
exempted from limitations. Many candidates file personal reports indicating no 
contributions or expenditures, because campaign committees receive funds and 
spend them on their behalf; the exclusions in federal law then exempt intrastate 
campaign committees from reporting. Some candidates and committees do report, 
but not all in uniform fashion. 
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8. Statements by Others than Candidates or Committees 


Anyone spending directly $50 or more in a calendar year to influence a 
federal election in two or more states must file a statement similar to that 
required of regulated political committees. However, this provision does not apply 
where the expenditure consists of a contribution to a committee. Surely many 
thousands of individuals spend $50 or more out-of-pocket, but only rarely do 
individuals comply with this provision. It is potentially significant with respect to 
spending by wealthy individuals, and those traveling for political purposes across 
state boundaries, and numerous others. There have been proposals that individuals 
contributing more than a given amount, say $500 or more to influence federal 
elections, also be required to make personal reports of their aggregate contribu- 
tions, listing recipients and amounts. 


9. Procedures 


Reports of candidates and committees must be verified by oath or affirma- 
tion, and are deemed properly filed when mailed within the prescribed time. 
These reports constitute a part of the public records, and are open to public 
inspection. They must be preserved for two years from date of filing. 

State laws, unless inconsistent, are not affected by these federal laws, and 
candidates are not exempted from complying with state laws. 


10. Violations 


The authorized punishment for violation of the foregoing is a maximum 
fine of $1,000 and/or a prison term not exceeding one year, except that for 
“wilful” offences, a fine as high as $10,000 and a two year prison term are 
authorized. 


11. Comments 


The statements of candidates for the Senate are filed with the Secretary 
of the Senate, and those of candidates for the House as well as those of 
reporting parties and committees and individuals with the Clerk of the House. 
The Senate reports are made available to the public for six years (a full Senate 
term), but access to those in the House is closed after two years, the legal limit. 
After six years, the Secretary of the Senate sends reports to the National 
Archives; the Clerk of the House may retain his on file for an undetermined 
period after two years. 

At present the receiving agents are not empowered to audit regularly the 
reports or to prosecute for violations. Although not directed by law to ensure that 
every statement that should be filed has been filed, when known candidate reports 
are missing, both the receiving agents have been known to send notification that 
such are required. If compliance is not obtained, the matter is dropped. Nor are 
receiving agents authorized to notify proper investigatory or enforcement officers 
of violations. The lack of provision for regular audits breeds irresponsibility in 
campaign bookkeeping and a corresponding lack of confidence in the accuracy 
and completeness of reports. Audits may not turn up all omissions, but they will 
catch inaccuracies and provide grounds for following up suspicious cases. Many 
statements as filed at present do not serve the purposes of publicity and are 
frequently unintelligible. Many are filed late. 
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The lack of audit, compounded by only sporadic investigation and enforce- 
ment, means that there is not a consistent or reliable way of ascertaining the 
degree of compliance with existing statutes. Occasional Congressional investiga- 
tions are made, but there is no provision for systematically publicizing the content 
of the reports. Thus publicity is left to chance, to the media, and scholars. Even 
opposing candidates and parties usually fail to make serious efforts to ferret out 
damaging information about rivals. After the period of public access, there is no 
record of what reports were on file, nor any published document to show what 
the figures were. 


B. The State Level 


All states excepting seven require some degree of disclosure of campaign 
funds with regard to certain campaigns within the state, normally including 
campaigns for federal office and excluding campaigns for municipal office. But 
there is great variation in reporting requirements as they apply to candidates, 
committees, receipts and/or expenditures, before and/or after primary and/or 
general elections. Of 43 states with some requirements, only fifteen states require 
filing of reports from both candidates and committees detailing sources of funds 
and types of expenditures both before and after primary and general elections. As 
at the federal level, a few states require individuals making direct expenditures of 
a given amount ($25 or $50 or more) on behalf of a candidate to file a report. 

The ways the law requires the listing of contributors and the identification of 
expenditures may enhance or inhibit the clarity of the information itemized; for 
example, the listing of a contributor without his full first name and middle initial 
deters identifying him, as does the statement of a payment made for “services 
rendered” camouflage the type of expenditure actually made. Several states 
require the listing of debts incurred, but most states do not. No state requires the 
listing of fund raisers or solicitors. The number and timing of reports is an 
important matter considering the number of states which require reports only 
after an election has been held. Ample information needs to be made available 
prior to the election, when it can have its greatest effect. The public memory is 
not notably long-lived, and information in a post-election statement must be 
damaging indeed to affect the political fortune of a candidate or a party two years 
or more after it becomes public. Pre-election reporting of expenditures can be 
misleading if payments are advanced or deferred to suit the publicity goals of a 
candidate or committee. But reporting at regular intervals to an effective publicity 
agency would help provide long-term financial information about the sources of 
funds, types of expenditures and other relevant matters. 

One state, Oregon, attempts to meet the need for public reporting which goes 
a step beyond public disclosure. Oregon publishes for public distribution a 
summary of the total campaign receipts and expenditures for candidates and 
committees for both primary and general elections. Oregon and Montana require 
the actual books to be made avaiiable for inspection by a representative of an 
opposing candidate or treasurer; in Montana, the right of inspection is enforce- 
able by a writ of mandamus. 

Securing disclosure is only a first step; the larger purpose is to inform the 
public about sources of funds and categories of expenditures. At the federal level 
and in many states, access to filed reports is severely limited as to hours and 
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conditions under which reports are made available, and space for utilizing them. 
Use of equipment such as typewriters and calculators is sometimes prohibited. 
Photostats of reports cannot often be obtained. Only two individuals per organiza- 
tion are permitted access to Congressional reports at a given time. After two years 
the federal records may not be available at all, and they are not always sent to the 
Archives. The restrictive conditions that prevail hinder convenient examination, 
digesting and summarizing of reports. 


C. A Recommended Registry of Election Finance 


The President’s Commission on Campaign Costs recommended with respect 
to Presidential and Vice Presidential campaigns the establishment of a Registry 
of Election Finance. In the words of the President’s Commission on Campaign 
Costs, the Registry would 


be given responsibility to receive, examine, tabulate, summarize, publish, 
and preserve the reported data; to prescribe the form in which reports 
are to be made; to fix the dates of their submission (within latitudes fixed 
by statute); and to determine how best the data in the reports can be 
disseminated both before and after elections. We recommend, too, that 
the Registry have the explicit duty to refer apparent infractions of law 
to the appropriate law enforcement authorities.’ 


Additional specific duties can be suggested: 

(1) To provide for candidates and committees a manual setting forth 
uniform methods of bookkeeping and reporting, for easy conformance 
with legal requirements; 

(2) To develop a filing, coding and cross-indexing system consonant with 
the purposes of the law; 

(3) To make reports available for public inspection within twenty-four 
hours of receipt, including weekends and holidays, and to preserve them 
for a period of ten years; 

(4) To provide that typewriters, calculating and photocopying machines be 
available for use at rates determined by cost; 

(5) To use modern electronic data-processing equipment to prepare and 
publish summaries of reports to include major information for distribu- 
tion to the wire services and all others entitled to representation in 
Senate or House Galleries, and to disseminate pertinent information 
relating to the nationwide, state or local character of the represented 
media agencies, including candidate or committee delinquencies in 
complying. 

Such a modern publicity mechanism would seem necessary at the federal and 
state levels to ensure the filing of uniform data that will permit the media, 
scholars, and the public to utilize reports to the maximum. Beyond that a 
repository could be given positive statutory responsibility to ensure uniformity, 
compliance and widest possible dissemination of information contained in filed 
reports. 


8 “Financing Presidential Campaigns”, Report of the President's Commission on Campaign 
Costs, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., April, 1962, pp. 19-20. 
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In brief, a publicity system should be compatible with the realities of 
political and especially campaign life; it should provide maximum reasonable 
information without putting undue burdens upon candidates and parties whose 
main functions, after all, are not bookkeeping and accounting, but campaigning. 
If the reporting requirements are to be simple and easily fulfilled, the guiding rule 
should be to seek the highest common denominator of information about political 
funds that those reporting can be expected to make available, and that the public 
can be expected to make use of. There should be some coordination between 
federal and state requirements as they apply to federal candidates. These are basic 
principles that should be influential in both federal and state laws. 


lil. LIMITATIONS 


Limitations were designed to control excessive expenditures and contributions. 
Limitations on candidate and committee expenditures are of several sorts: an 
actual cash limit; a limit on expenditures to a stated percentage of salary for the 
office sought; a limit based upon amounts that can be spent per registered voter, 
or per voter for the same office in the previous election. 


A. Expenditures 
1. Federal Provisions 


No limitations of any kind are placed on the personal receipts or expendi- 
tures of candidates for President and Vice President, nor are they required to 
report their personal receipts and expenditures. 

(a) Applied to Candidates. Federal law limits the personal campaign expen- 
ditures of candidates for election to Congress. The limitation does not apply to 
election expenditures made on a candidate’s behalf by supporting committees, nor 
to his own expenses in seeking nomination. Expenses incurred for the following 
purposes are exempt from the limits: filing fees; traveling and subsistence; 
telephone and telegraph service; distribution of campaign literature; stationery, 
postage and printing (other than newspaper and billboard advertising). 

Federal ceilings apply unless state legislation prescribes lesser amounts. 
Ceilings are: for House candidates, $2,500 or 3 cents for each vote cast for the 
office at the last general election, but not to exceed $5,000; for Senate candidates, 
$10,000 or a larger amount as determined by the 3 cent formula, up to a 
maximum of $25,000. 

(b) Applied to Political Committees. Federal law prohibits a political com- 
mittee from accepting contributions, including loans, or from making expenditures, 
exceeding $3,000,000 in any calendar year. The ceiling does not apply to 
committees which confine their activities to nomination for federal office. It does 
not restrict the number of interstate committees, each of which may receive or 
expend funds within the designated ceiling. Intrastate political committees are not 
affected. Since the definition of “political committee” is limited to organizations 
designed to influence federal elections, it is probable that non-political organiza- 
tions pursuing purported educational or informational programs are not covered 
by present law, even though they may seem in the public mind to identify with 
the fortunes of particular candidates or parties. It is doubtful whether the 
expenditures of such groups could be constitutionally curtailed. 
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A fine not exceeding $1,000 and/or imprisonment for up to one year is 
authorized, except that for “wilful” offences a fine of up to $10,000 and/or 
imprisonment for two years may be imposed. 


2. The State Level 


Thirty states have some limitations on expenditures. Most of these ceilings 
apply to gubernatorial and other statewide offices. State laws also may apply to 
candidates for the United States Senate and House. As noted, unless state laws 
prescribe a lesser amount, federal limits to candidates for federal offices apply. 
State limits also may apply to primary campaigns for nomination for President. 

In twenty-one states, limitations apply to candidates but not to committees 
operating on behalf of candidates, so the limits are not meaningful. In Tennessee, 
there are no exclusions stated in the law, but the oath taken by the candidate in 
filing his statement of expenditures requires swearing only with respect to moneys 
spent with his knowledge; this provision is found in one form or another in 
thirteen other states as well, and is used as a loophole to circumvent limitations by 
spending without his knowledge and consent. 

Some thirty states impose limitations in primaries and/or general elections 
for certain offices. Most stated limits apply in the same amount to the primary 
and the general election separately. In a few states, limitations apply to primary 
and general election combined so that aggregate totals of expenditures in both 
primary and general election cannot exceed the amount of the limitation. In six 
states, limitations apply only to primary elections. 

Despite continually changing campaign techniques, twenty-eight states enu- 
merate lawful or legitimate political expenditures. While these provisions do not 
affect limitations on amounts that can be spent, they do seek to restrict certain 
kinds of expenditures. Some enumerations apply to candidates’ expenses only, some 
to committees, treasurers or agents also. Some apply different enumerations to 
candidates and the others. Some enumerated expense lists apply only to primaries, 
and some only to general election campaigns. Oklahoma permits, among other 
expenses, those for transportation of sick, poor, or infirm voters to polls; 
apparently expenses to transport healthy and vigorous voters are illegal. Florida 
recognizes reality, and makes it lawful to incur expenses for public opinion polls, 
and for babysitting service. 


B. Contributions 


1. Federal Limits on Individuals 

Individuals are forbidden to contribute more than $5,000 in any single year 
either to or on behalf of a candidate for nomination or election to elective federal 
office, or to or on behalf of any interstate organization supporting either such a 
candidacy or the success of any national political party. The $5,000 ceiling does 
not prevent anyone from making multiple gifts in that amount to many 
candidates and committees. Individuals can make contributions to intrastate 
committees which then can channel unlimited sums to any intended candidate or 
committee. Moreover, the limitation does not refer to expenditures and thus may 
permit individuals to expend funds directly for many types of political assistance 
on behalf of a beneficiary. 
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(a) Gift Tax. Of significance in limiting the size of political gifts is the 
federal gift tax. A gift of more than $3,000 to one candidate or political com- 
mittee within a calendar year may be subject to a gift tax. The amount taxable in a 
given year is the amount by which each taxable gift exceeds $3,000 added to the 
amounts by which other taxable gifts do the same. Thus the taxable amount is 
cumulative from gift to gift within each year; it is also cumulative from year to 
year. The rate of the tax is progressive. A lump sum exemption of $30,000, which 
may be taken only once in a lifetime, is granted on gifts made after 1932. 


2. The State Level 


Seven states limit the amounts an individual can contribute, with ceilings 
ranging from $1,000 to $5,000. Limits on contributions generally are interpreted 
to mean that a limitation is set on the amount of a contribution by one person to 
any one candidate or committee, but amounts up to the limit can be contributed 
by the same person to as many committees as exist, whether or not they exist to 
support a given candidate. In Massachusetts, contributions during a year are 
limited to $3,000 to one candidate, $3,000 to one party, and $3,000 to 
non-elected political committees not organized on behalf of any candidate. Direct 
expenditures by an individual on behalf of a candidate are also forbidden in some 
states. Iowa makes it an offence to use campaign contributions from nonresidents. 


C. Comments 


Many observers criticize limitations. For example, the President’s Commission 
on Campaign Costs asserted its belief that limitations were unenforceable, 
while full disclosure is a better way to control both excessive contributions 
and unlimited expenditures. Statutory ceilings do not necessarily limit 
expenditures or contributions. They may give a false impression that spending or 
contributing is controlled, and they may tend to discourage full reporting. If 
limitations are too low, they may spur an increase in the number of political 
committees and invite other forms of evasion. If limitations are too high, they 
may spur spending to that level. In any case, politicians are unlikely to refrain 
from spending what they think necessary, and there are good reasons for 
assuming they know what is required to influence the electorate. Amounts spent 
before announcing candidacy may never be reported. Debts above limitations may 
be deferred or never reported. And exemptions for limitations are found at the 
federal level and in twenty-two states. Some exceptions are perhaps necessary, 
such as those for expenses incurred in filing fees or in contesting election results. 
But exemptions for normal campaign expenditures weaken limitations and lead to 
the belief that they are worthless. 


IV. CONTROL AND RESPONSIBILITY 


A. The Federal Level 
Federal law makes no provision for centralized responsibility of campaign 


finance. Limitations on candidate expenses do not apply to expenditures made by 
committees acting on their behalf, and candidate reports consolidating all 
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expenditures in behalf of a candidacy are not required. As a consequence, neither 
the party nor the candidate can exercise full control over campaigns. Candidates, 
citizens’ committees and party committees, each with their own funds, campaign 
side by side, sometimes on a coordinated basis, sometimes not. Party and other 
committees may support more than one candidate, thus making it more difficult 
to determine amounts spent in specific campaigns for particular offices. As a 
result the public, and often the candidate, does not really know the cost of 
campaigns. 


B. The State Level 


Some states have attempted to centralize the handling of political money at a 
single or a few visible points by employing the doctrine of agency which can both 
facilitate public reporting and help limit campaign expenditures. The agency 
system fixes in varying degrees legal responsibility on the candidate or a small 
number of persons (agents he designates) for handling, accounting for, and 
reporting campaign funds. This pattern of control is designed to facilitate 
disclosure and give the public assurance that all expenditures on behalf of a given 
candidacy will be reported by a responsible agent. This control also may give the 
candidate or his agent discretion in authorizing expenditures up to a limitation 
that may be imposed on expenses. 

In no state, under law or in practice, does the party control all funds and 
report pro-rated allocations to all candidates. Only states with agent responsibility 
may require some candidates and their committees to file a consolidated report 
covering all receipts and expenditures on behalf of a given candidacy; even then 
reports of party committees need not pro-rate allocations of funds on behalf of 
candidates. Such a system would be awkward anyway because parties and 
committees often support multiple candidacies at the same election, and would 
need to pro-rate arbitrarily expenses on behalf of a single candidate. 

New Jersey provides for the appointment of an agent but then permits 
escape by providing that a candidate or agent can disavow an expenditure made 
without authority within five days after he hears of it. Candidates are permitted to 
file blanket disavowals before a campaign, thus disclaiming in advance any 
unauthorized expenditures before they are even made. 


1. The Florida Approach 


The agency system is most advanced in the Florida campaign disclosure law, 
as rewritten in 1951. It permits unlimited expenditures but demands adequate 
publicity of all expenditures and all contributions, including services in lieu of 
cash contributions. It imposes responsibility on each person involved in the 
financial process: the donor, treasurer or deputy treasurer, and candidate. 
Individual contributions are limited to $1,000, and contributions of any nature 
are prohibited to any party or candidate for nomination or election, from (1) 
persons holding a horse or dog racing permit; (2) persons holding a licence for 
the sale of intoxicating beverages; and (3) persons operating a public utility. No 
contribution may be received less than five days preceding a primary, and all 
contributions must be made through a duly appointed campaign treasurer or 
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deputy treasurers (not more than one deputy in each county). Direct expendi- 
tures on behalf of candidates by private citizens are forbidden unless authorized 
by the candidate or his agent. 

In order to qualify for the ballot, a candidate must appoint at least one 
campaign treasurer and designate at least one campaign depository (any bank 
lawfully operating in the state). Not more than one depository may be designated 
in each county. All contributions must be deposited in a designated depository 
within 24 hours (Sundays and holidays excepted). Deposit slips, provided by the 
state, must be in triplicate and show the name, address, and amount given by 
each contributor. Two copies are retained by the depository and one by the 
campaign treasurer. No expenditures may be made or authorized unless there is 
sufficient money in the depository. Written authorization is required for each 
expenditure, signed by the campaign treasurer, and accompanied by the certificate 
of the person claiming the payment which states the purpose of the claim. The 
written authorization, the certificate, and the order for payment forms are 
provided by the state on the same piece of paper. Depositories must make 
statements containing copies of deposit slips and of withdrawal orders, within 
fifteen days after the primary with the officer before whom the candidate 
qualifies. Statements for most candidates and committees, and depository state- 
ments, are filed with the Secretary of State, who makes them available to the 
public and preserves them for four years. 

In an effort to keep before the electorate an up-to-date account of all moneys 
involved before as well as after the election, Florida requires financial reports 
from some candidates (Governor and United States Senator) on a weekly basis 
preceding the election; from all other candidates on a monthly basis; in the case 
of all offices, fifteen days after each primary or election; from political commit- 
tees on a monthly basis following the closing date of qualification of candidates. 

Candidates are prohibited from contributing to charitable or eleemosynary 
organizations, and such organizations are likewise prohibited from soliciting. 
However, a candidate can continue regular personal contributions to groups of 
which he is a member, or to which he has been a regular contributor for more 
than six months. 

Both last-minute and post-election contributions are prohibited, which in 
theory prevents saturation campaigns in the closing days while also preventing 
commitments in return for financial aid. Campaign indebtedness is prohibited, a 
feature not likely to be adopted elsewhere, nor complied with anywhere. 

Penalties provided in the Florida statute include the possibility of conviction 
for commission of a misdemeanour or felony, citation for contempt, revocation of 
charter or permit, and the loss of commission to office. 


2. Constitutionality of Campaign Treasurer Provision 


There is question as to the validity of a state statute which forbids 
expenditures on behalf of a candidate unless channeled through the candidate’s 
duly appointed campaign treasurer. The Wisconsin Supreme Court invalidated a 
similar provision in 1916 in the case of State v Pierce.* There the Court affirmed 
an order quashing an indictment charging a defendant with violating a provision 
of the State Corrupt Practices Act which forbade one not a candidate or 
committeeman from spending money outside his own county for “political 


“163 Wis. 615, 158 N.H. 969. 
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purposes.” Construing the section as empowering candidates or political parties 
with authority to prevent independent persons from spending money to urge their 
views on government practices, the Court stated, “If this is not an abridgment of 
freedom of speech, it would be difficult to imagine what would be.” The 
constitutional issue is how far Congress or the states may go in protecting the 
purity of elections without abridging freedoms guaranteed under the First 
Amendment. When legislation is passed that may interfere with the First 
amendment the judicial presumption, at least at the federal level, is against 
enforced surrender of rights unless “... justified by the existence and immediate 
impendency of danger to the public interest.” One writer believes it doubtful that 
the courts would ultimately find the use of money in elections sufficiently 
dangerous to justify, in effect, giving the candidate discretion to prohibit speech.5 
On the other hand, the Supreme Court of Florida found no contravention of the 
State Constitution’s free speech guarantee in the Florida law, but held that a law 
designed to curb corruption in elections is an acceptable exercise of legislative 
police power under the Florida constitution.® 


3. Other Comment 


In large constituencies, such as statewide contests, the designation of an 
agent means the agent in turn must appoint subagents in various counties and 
towns to act in his behalf. Thus some degree of control over funds is lost. 
Nevertheless, the system of agency enhances public reporting to the extent it 
centralizes funding in one committee which is then required to report. The 
absence of limitations on expenditures is also designed to encourage disclosure of 
maximum campaign fund data. Also in large constituencies, the bank depository 
system requires that agents be authorized to designate one such bank in each 
county, thus countering the centralizing tendencies in the one bank concept. 
Unless prohibited, cash may be used to circumvent the effectiveness of the bank 
depository. Nevertheless, the system of bank depositories does help to centralize 
campaign funding. 

Candidate authorization raises the question of how a person can be drafted 
for nomination to political office if money cannot be raised on a person’s behalf 
without his consent. Candidate responsibility also raises the questions of how he 
can be sure he has ascertained the existence of all supporting committees, and 
whether he is receiving complete information from them. 


C. A Recommended Registration System 


An alternative to the approach in the Florida law lies in a system for registering 
committees, which a few states now attempt but in inadequate ways. Registration 
is designed to achieve the early disclosure of the political affiliations of both 
candidates and committees (one of the objectives of the agency system) without 
incurring the constitutional or political difficulties inherent in the authorization 
or agency system. An effective registration system appears possible without 
making the candidate responsible either for ascertaining the existence of sup- 
porting committees or for controlling their behaviour. The problem is to provide 


5Anon., “Statutory Regulation of Political Campaign Funds,” Harvard Law Review, 


66 (May, 1953), 1267-68. 
6Smith v. Ervin. 64 So. (2d) 166 (Fla. 1953). 
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the public with knowledge at an early date as to what committees are in 
existence and supporting what candidates with how much money. At present the 
public, and the candidate as well, often does not know of the existence of 
volunteer or citizens’ committees unless and until they officially report. A 
registration system, similar to lobbying registration but administered by a central 
repository, would overcome that deficiency by ensuring disclosure early in 
campaign years of the extent of proposed political activity. 

Under the terms of a registration system, all committees undertaking activi- 
ties affecting candidacies reportable under the law would be required to file 
official notice of intention to operate. Once registered, they would be required to 
report periodically. The effectiveness of a registration system is best ensured if 
accompanied by the establishment of a Registry of Election Finance which no 
state now has. 

The Registry would distribute lists of registering committees, and later 
campaign fund data, to the press, to the parties and to the candidates. For 
example, a federal Registry would divide lists into nationwide and state groupings, 
giving the wire-services information on all national committees, and giving local 
newspapers information on all committees within their areas, thus encouraging 
disclosure on the local level. With this knowledge, each news agency would be 
able to follow the activities of each committee supporting each candidate. 
Distributing the lists of registering committees to the parties and candidates would 
give them knowledge of the committees supporting them and their opponents, 
thus making it easier to watch more closely, if they so desire, campaign activities 
of both supporters and rivals. This feature might well provide a kind of 
self-regulating mechanism that would serve to foster effective publicity and 
possibly would help to limit campaign cost. States could adapt their systems to 
local needs. 


V. ENFORCEMENT 


Part of the problem of regulation in the United States has been the lack of serious 
enforcement. The reasons for non-enforcement are understandable: difficulty in 
finding evidence, lack of respect for present law, partisanship, reluctance to 
prosecute members of one’s own party, or even of the opposition party for fear of 
retribution when that party assumes control. But part of the problem is one of 
inadequate administration. For effective regulation, some officials must be given 
statutory responsibility to determine whether reports are filed as required; whether 
contributions are properly reported; whether the limit, if one exists, is being 
exceeded; and whether reports are properly completed. Once determinations are 
made, there should be statutory responsibility to report infractions to enforcement 
officials. 

In one state where an analysis was made there were indications that loans to 
candidates were not being fully reported; that candidates were delaying the 
reporting of large portions of their expenses until after the election because of 
ambiguities in the law concerning the reporting of indebtedness; that disclosure 
was being avoided by persons who paid a candidate’s bills rather than gave money 
directly to the candidate; that several candidates concealed the recipients of 
campaign expenditures by channeling large portions of their campaign payments 
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to advertising agencies for use for undisclosed purposes; and that cash contribu- 
tions were not being fully reported. The analysis illustrates how difficult it is to 
frame laws to meet all contingencies. At times, even well-intentioned administra- 
tors of such laws may find themselves legally helpless to correct certain omissions 
or errors. 

Forms for filing information are provided by twenty-nine states but are often 
inadequate single sheets incapable of containing required information. In fact, no 
form currently authorized by statutes would satisfy varying bookkeeping and 
computer methods now employed by some political committees. Some committees 
now file copies of daily tally sheets listing contributors regardless of amount of 
the contribution. Some committees do not list full names of contributors because 
computer equipment can be fed only limited digits to fit on mail address tabs. 

Of the states with public reporting requirements, only sixteen specify that 
receiving Officials inspect reports, eighteen require reporting of delinquents, and 
fourteen require the receiving official to report cases of excessive or illegal expendi- 
tures to a prosecutor. For obvious reasons, these provisions do not often lead to 
prosecutions. There is difficulty in finding evidence of any kind but especially of 
wilful intent to commit a violation; those who are responsible for inspecting 
reports or for prosecuting are nominated or appointed through their party 
activities, and as partisans they are reluctant to exact compliance. Judicial relief is 
seldom sought, even by losing candidates who rarely want to spend the additional 
time and money necessary to raise legal questions, or to be called a “sore loser.” 

A Massachusetts law provides a mechanism for the protection of community 
interest. If five or more voters have reasonable cause to believe that a defined 
corrupt practice has been committed by a successful candidate, such voters may 
apply directly to a State Superior Court Justice for leave to bring an action in a 
special court consisting of three judges to void the candidate’s election. No cases 
have been brought under this provision. 

Maine has tried to tie inspection and review to reporting by creating a 
Campaign Reports Committee, composed of two members from the Senate and 
three members from the House of Representatives of the state legislature, with 
responsibility to review the filed reports and to investigate for the purpose of 
determining the facts concerning money received or spent, or liability incurred, 
by any treasurer, candidate or political committee. The Committee may assess a 
person $5 per day for failure to file a campaign report; the person is disqualified 
for failure to pay the assessment. 


VI. PROHIBITIONS 


A. The Federal Level 


1. Political Activity by Corporations and Labour Unions 

Corporations and labor unions are forbidden by federal law to make 
contributions in any form, including loans, or expenditures in connection with the 
selection of nominees or the election of candidates for federal office. National 
banks and federally chartered corporations are prohibited from contributing to 
campaigns for state and local offices as well as federal offices, but other 
corporations are not prevented from contributing at state and local levels unless 
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by state law. In contrast to much of the federal corrupt practices legislation, the 
federal prohibition applies not only to general elections, but also to the nomina- 
tion process. 

This legislation clearly applies to direct contributions to federal candidates 
and committees operating on their behalf. However, the law has been diluted by 
court decisions and other interpretations which appear to sanction deduction for 
tax purposes of reasonable corporate expenditures made in buying advertising in 
printed journals and convention and fund-raising dinner programs controlled by 
political parties or their auxiliary committees. The legal status of the uses of 
corporate advertising revenue is ambiguous in view of one section of federal law 
which specifically prohibits the purchase of advertising if the proceeds inure 
directly or indirectly to the benefit of any candidate for nomination or election 
to federal office; on the other hand, the courts and tax collection agencies have 
permitted business deduction for purchased advertising expenditures if they bear a 
reasonable relation to the advertiser’s business activities; a standard hard to 
administer, and for which clear criteria must be lacking since circulation of 
political journals is normally limited to very few. One traditionally sanctioned use 
of the profits from political programs has been to help pay the costs of partisan 
nominating conventions. Apart from program advertising, corporations such 
as hotels, restaurants, and travel lines servicing the host city have for many 
years made direct contributions (and deducted them) to nonpartisan host 
committees established to guarantee bids made to bring national nominating 
conventions to their city; these funds are then used to help pay for the costs of 
holding the political convention. 

Another uncertain exception to the corporate prohibition exists in the fact 
that broadcasting corporations make contributions (of something of value) to 
political activities when they provide free air time and use of facilities to 
candidates for political office. This exception is in effect sanctioned in federal law 
in the “equal opportunity” provision of the Federal Communications Act, yet it is 
not recognized in the federal prohibition of corporate contributions. Thus the 
federal prohibition is eroded in practice, and corporations, which are prohibited 
from contributing, in fact do take business deductions for purchased advertising, 
while individuals, who should be encouraged to contribute, cannot receive tax 
benefits for their political gifts. The state of law in the United States on this 
subject permits such anomalies. 

As a result of a recommendation of the President’s Commission on Cam- 
paign Costs, the Internal Revenue Service sanctioned one use of corporate funds 
when it made a ruling authorizing federal tax deductions for expenses incurred by 
a corporation or business as part of an impartial or bipartisan effort to encourage 
employees or the public to register, vote, and work for and contribute to the party 
of their choice. So far no state revenue authorities have followed suit with respect 
to state taxes on corporations and businesses. The broadcasting exception, as 
noted, can similarly be considered a nonpartisan function, since political appear- 
ances are protected by the equal opportunity provision. But clarification of the 
legality of certain corporate (including broadcasting) and labour practices is long 
overdue. 


Recent court decisions have held that the federal prohibition does not cover 
the use of general union funds for some purposes, such as: (a) the purchase of 
radio and television time, even to advocate the election or defeat of particular 
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candidates; (b) the endorsement of particular candidates in union publications, 
even when extra copies are circulated to other than regular subscribers; (c) the 
payment of compensation to union employees and others while rendering services 
to political candidates. In these ways, unions can provide political assistance 
which candidates or committees would otherwise need to buy with campaign 
funds, though unions are prohibited from contributing directly to such funds. 
Moreover, unions can participate in registration drives and activities, using 
general union funds for the purpose. 

Union endorsements of candidates for federal and other offices are consid- 
ered an exercise of free speech guaranteed by the First Amendment to the United 
States Constitution. Union purchases of broadcast time from general union funds 
are considered a means of communicating with union members, even though the 
broadcasts reach the public at large, and hence are sanctioned by the courts. 
Registration drives are considered bipartisan even though unions normally carry 
on drives in carefully selected areas where expectation is high that most 
registrants will favour the party the union tends to favour. 

In addition, of course, labour unions can organize political auxiliaries, each 
normally called a Committee on Political Education (COPE), to raise funds for 
political purposes from union members on a voluntary basis; in contrast to union 
dues money, the voluntary funds can be used directly for political activity, for 
parallel campaigning or for contributing funds to the campaigns of endorsed 
candidates. 

There have been at least six proceedings against unions or union officials for 
violation of the federal prohibition since 1947, but no convictions. 

It can be argued that unions may enjoy broader constitutional rights as 
associations of individuals than do impersonal corporate entities, but on the basis 
of cases decided to date there is no indication the courts would make a 
distinction between unions and corporations. It is unlikely that the courts will 
impose restrictions on corporations which are not imposed upon unions; and 
obversely, it is unlikely that the courts will grant privileges to unions that are 
denied to corporations. The consequences would be political, not legal, and should 
that eventuality arise, given the legislative history of present legislation, the 
aggrieved parties would probably be in an excellent position to secure remedial 
legislation in the Congress. The President’s Commission recommended vigorous 
enforcement of the prohibition and continuation of equal legislative treatment of 
corporations and unions. 

(a) Violations. Violations by corporations or labour unions are punishable by 
a maximum fine of $5,000. Officials of such organizations who “consent” to a 
violation, and any persons who receive a prescribed contribution, are subject to 
imprisonment for one year and/or a fine of $1,000 and, if the offence was 
“wilful,” a two year prison term and/or a $10,000 fine. 


2. Public Contractors 

By an independent statute, originally enacted in 1940, along with certain 
amendments to the Hatch Act, Congress broadly forbade any person, either while 
negotiating for, or performing, a government contract for goods or services, to 
make or promise to make any political contributions, This prohibition applies to 
contributions of money or any other thing of value to any person for any political 
purpose or use and whether made directly or indirectly. The solicitation of such a 
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contribution is likewise prohibited. Violation is punishable by a prison term of as 
much as five years and/or a fine of up to $5,000. 

Though this provision does not speak in terms of expenditures, the frame of 
reference to prohibited contributions is so broad that it must be deemed 
applicable to expenditures. The right of Congress to set conditions of federal 
employment or the grant of federal funds would seem to give Congress discretion 
to impose conditions on public contractors. 


3. Identification of Campaign Literature 

Federal law prohibits the use of political literature unless it specifies the 
individuals and committees responsible for its publication or circulation and names 
the officers of any such committee. A fine of $1,000 and/or imprisonment for one 
year may be imposed upon all persons who knowingly participate in, or cause 
publication or distribution omitting such information, or in deposit for mailing 
or delivery for such purposes, or its transportation in interstate commerce. Most 
states have similar provisions. 


4. Purchases 


Existing federal law prohibits the purchase of any goods or advertising 
if the proceeds inure to the benefit of a federal candidate or political com- 
mittee. This provision is designed to prevent the grossly inflated “sale” of 
goods for political profit. It is easily violated; it probably does not apply to 
purchases from political committees of any goods, advertising or articles sold by 
such committee on a non-profit basis, and resold by a committee not subject to 
federal law. The prohibition clearly applies to campaign goods but conceivably 
could be interpreted to apply to fund-raising dinners. The prohibition does not 
apply to purchases and sales transacted by a candidate in the course of his usual 
business, trade, or profession. 


5. Expenditures to Influence Voting 


Federal law prohibits any person from making or offering to make an 
expenditure to any person, either to vote or withhold his vote, or to vote for 
or against any candidate. Any person who solicits, accepts or receives any such 
expenditure is liable to fine of not more than $1,000 or imprisonment of not 
more than one year, or both. Such wilful violators can be fined not more than 
$10,000 or imprisoned not more than two years, or both. 


B. The State Level 


Thirty-two states prohibit contributions by corporations of varying kinds. Most 
states have flat prohibitions but Kansas limits the prohibitions to banks, 
trusts, railroads, and utilities; Oregon prohibits only banks, utility corporations, or 
a majority of their stockholders. 

However, only four states (Indiana, New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, and 
Texas) prohibit contributions by labour unions. Nebraska prohibits contributions 
from a union that is incorporated. 
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Nineteen states prohibit or restrict the solicitation of funds from candidates 
by various organizations and persons. The prohibition usually refers to solicitation 
of candidates by religious, charitable and civic organizations, except for allowing 
continuation of regular contributions to organizations of which the candidate has 
been a member or a contributor for a stated period of time, such as six months. 
The purpose in the restriction is to prevent the dunning of candidates for 
donations to groups in the community or constituency. The prohibition prevents 
exposure of the candidate as fair game to any and all causes and purposes. 

In eleven states, political contributions by a person in any name other than 
his own are declared illegal. The law in some states also includes a prohibition 
against making contributions to anyone other than a treasurer or political agent 
or candidate. 


VII. BROADCASTING REGULATIONS 


A. The Federal Level 


Under federal law, radio and television stations allowing free or paid time to 
a candidate for public office must afford other candidates for the same office an 
equal opportunity to receive free or to buy the same amount of time. This applies 
to candidates of different parties for any office, federal or not, and it applies to 
candidates of the same party for nomination to any public office. This “equal 
time” provision was suspended for the period of the 1960 presidential election, 
but only with respect to the Presidential and Vice Presidential candidates. This 
permitted the Great Debates between John F. Kennedy and Richard M. Nixon 
and other free time volunteered by the broadcasting industry to the major party 
presidential and vice-presidential candidates without incurring broadcasters’ obli- 
gations to give “equal time” to other than major party candidates for the same 
offices. Suspension was not renewed in 1964. 

In 1959, certain types of news programs were exempted permanently from 
“equal time” provision, but broadcasters were not relieved of the obligation 
imposed upon them under the Federal Communications Act to operate in the 
public interest and to afford reasonable opportunity for the discussion of 
conflicting views on issues of public importance. Thus, appearance by a legally 
qualified candidate on any (1) bona fide newscast, (2) bona fide news interview, 
(3) bona fide news documentary (if his appearance is incidental to the subject 
covered by the news documentary), or (4) on the spot coverage of bona fide 
news events (including but not limited to political conventions and incidental 
activities), are not deemed to be uses of a broadcasting station within the 
meaning of this provision. 

Stations are prohibited from censoring material broadcast by candidates for 
public office. The charges made for the use of any broadcasting station by 
candidates cannot exceed the charges made for comparable use of such station for 
other purposes. 

The economics of private broadcasting in the United States demand that 
station owners choose wisely the candidates to be given free time. There are over 
500,000 public offices to which candidates are elected; in many cases there are 
pre-nomination contests as well, and sometimes there are more than two 
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candidates. Broadcast time is limited, and broadcast stations reach audiences 
inconsistent with political jurisdictions, with the result that stations are reluctant 
to present political speeches when portions of the audience may be unconcerned 
and may turn to another station for entertainment. 

To reduce candidate costs, one possibility would be to limit the amount of 
time available for political broadcasts, as is done in England. Given the American 
guarantee of free speech, which would extend to a candidate’s right to purchase 
air time, limitations may not be feasible. 

One possibility not much explored so far would be to revise the “equal time” 
standard to permit differential equality of access for major and minor parties and 
candidates. This could be accomplished by defining “major candidate” for general 
elections, and “leading candidate” for nomination campaigns. 


B. The State Level 


A few states, such as Florida, prohibit payment or receipt of rates in excess 
of published rates for political advertising in newspapers or for broadcasts on 
radio or television. In some states, the prohibition applies to advertising in 
newspapers without also applying to radio and television broadcasts, though 
federal law also prohibits excessive charges for political broadcasts. 


C. Educational Television (ETV) 


The federal “equal time” provision applies equally to ETV broadcasting facilities. 
However, some state-supported ETV stations are not permitted to broadcast 
political programs or candidates. Few state positions regarding use of ETV are 
positive in terms of helping to give parties and candidates access to the potential 
voting public. 

State-sponsored programs over ETV or commercial stations could be devised 
as a modern, far-reaching substitute for publicity pamphlets. Wisconsin has 
financed by state appropriation a State Radio Council which, in close cooperation 
with the University of Wisconsin, operates a network of non-commercial stations 
reaching all corners of the state. But few states have similar programs. 

When references can be found at all, state laws are varied with respect to 
educational television facilities which use state funds. States can be grouped into 
three categories. In the first group, there is no explicit provision on the contents 
of educational programs, and no mention whatsoever of political or partisan 
broadcasts. In the second group, there is specific prohibition of use of state funds 
to advocate or oppose candidates, parties, or proposed governmental actions 
(Florida and Maine). The third group forbids the use of facilities for political 
propaganda or campaign purposes (Kentucky), or forbids use to aid (Massa- 
chusetts) or sponsor (Oklahoma) political parties or candidates for political 
office. Some statutes in the latter group may be open to interpretation and may 
permit certain programs of a political nature. However, in these and other states, 
the policy of a station’s board of trustees, or of the station manager, may prevent 
use of facilities for political purposes. Again, prohibitions are plentiful but 
positive usages are few indeed. 
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VIII. GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


A. The Federal Level 


One broad prohibition forbids any Senator, Representative, or candidate for 
Congress, or any officer or employee of the United States or any department or 
agency thereof, or any person receiving salary or compensation for services 
(presumably including the President and Vice President), from directly or 
indirectly soliciting or receiving any assessment, subscription, or contribution for 
any political purpose whatever from any other such officer, employee or person. 

Federal law also prohibits the following: solicitation on government prem- 
ises; intimidation of government employees for giving or withholding or 
neglecting to make any contribution of money or other valuable thing for any 
political purpose; or the giving or handling, directly or indirectly, of political 
contributions by government employees to other government employees. Violation 
of any of the foregoing provisions is punishable by fine of not more than $5,000 
or imprisonment of not more than three years or both. 

Federal employees in the executive branch are prohibited from using their 
official authority or influence for the purpose of interfering with an election or 
affecting the results thereof, and from taking an active part in political manage- 
ment or in political campaigns. Excluded from all but the first broad prohibition 
are the President, Vice President, Executive Office personnel, heads and assistant 
heads of executive departments, appointive officers, and policymaking officers. 

The law in further detail prohibits the following: the intimidation or 
coercion of persons in federal elections by the use of official authority by 
administrative officers of the federal government, the District of Columbia or of 
federally financed projects of states and municipalities; the promising by any 
person of federal employment or other benefit from federal funds in return for 
political activities or support; the depriving of or the threat to deprive anyone of 
employment or other benefit derived from federal relief or work relief funds on 
account of race, creed, color, or political activity; the soliciting of contributions 
for political purposes from anyone receiving federal relief or work relief; the use 
by anyone of federal relief funds or public work appropriations so as to interfere 
with or coerce any individual in his right to vote. Violations of these prohibitions 
are investigated and punishable by the Civil Service Commission, but a person 
found guilty by the Commission may petition the district court of the United 
States for a review of his case. 

Legislation of this type has been upheld in the courts on grounds that 
Congress has power to preserve the integrity and efficiency of the federal service 
and to set the terms on which federal funds can be expended, even if there may 
be in effect a curtailment of constitutional rights. 


B. The State Level 


Nineteen states have some form of prohibition against solicitation of state 
employees, similar to the federal provisions. Yet macing incidents in several of 
the states with prohibitions have occurred in recent years, and the problem of 
indirect if not direct pressure on government employees to contribute remains at 
the federal and state levels. Few states attempt to prevent voluntary contributions 
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made by civil servants, and in most states with prohibitions, civil servants can be 
solicited legally by persons outside government, while not on government prem- 
ises, or so long as no coercion is involved. The problem is a knotty one of 
determining how law can encourage financial and other forms of political 
participation by public employees as citizens without compromising the necessary 
restraints that ensure that state employees do not engage in activities inconsistent 
with their official duties. 


IX. OTHER APPROACHES TO REGULATION 


In the American federal-state system, in theory and often in practice, the states 
serve as laboratories or locales for experimentation in public policy. Problems of 
political finance exist in every state. Few candidates or political committees have 
found wholly satisfactory the present ways and means of meeting necessary 
political expenses. Certain state statutes can be pointed out which indicate some 
variety and diversity of laws with a positive flavour, laws which attempt to meet 
realistically current political finance problems. Few innovations have found 
acceptance in more than a few states. 


A. Registration and Voting Participation 


State governments have responsibility to qualify voters who seek to register 
and vote. Most democracies consider registration and election-day activities a 
proper function of the government, but only a few American states have 
developed comprehensive ways to facilitate registration. Government action in 
this area would relieve the burden on the parties while also relieving the parties of 
dependence on labour organizations or other private groups which now are active 
in helping to achieve fuller registration. 

Idaho pays deputy registrars, one in each precinct, to keep registration rolls 
up-to-date, and door-to-door canvassing is authorized. California authorizes the 
appointment of deputy registrars and door-to-door canvassing and gives a 
monetary bonus to registrars for each new registration. Precinct and mobile 
registration are provided by a few states. North Dakota and Alaska do not 
require prior registration, and a few other states permit registration at the polls in 
rural areas. 

With a view to reducing campaign costs, some American states prohibit 
payments for services performed on the day of a primary or election on behalf of 
a candidate, party, or measure. However, by deferring payments until after 
election day, the law can be made ineffective. In any case, such laws are useless 
unless provision is made for the state to pay for performance of the prohibited 
functions, which would be a step forward in reducing financial pressures on 
parties and candidates. 


B. Nominations and Campaign Length 


Two items relating to national nominating conventions are of interest. North 
Dakota has provided that all delegates to national conventions shall be reimbursed 
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from state funds for travel expenses to and from national conventions at the flat 
rate of $200 per delegate. This provision helps to ensure that personal financial 
resources not be important prerequisites in the selection of delegates. New Jersey, 
for the first time in 1964 the site of a national nominating convention, 
appropriated from state funds the sum of $200,000 as part of the lure promised 
the Democratic Party for holding its convention in Atlantic City. At the national 
level the major parties choose the dates of their national nominating conventions 
independently, usually in July and August before the Presidential election in 
November every four years. The length of campaigns has been shortened in some 
states by moving the dates of state primaries or conventions forward closer to the 
dates of general elections. 


C. Publicity Pamphlets 


A number of states, mostly in the West, have adopted the practice of com- 
piling and distributing to the electorate, mostly at stage expense, publicity 
pamphlets containing information on candidates and issues. Provisions for publici- 
ty pamphlets about candidates were later repealed in all but Oregon, but they 
continue to be used as a source of information on ballot issues in many states. 
Publicity pamphlets do not eliminate the need for campaign literature, but they 
do serve a useful function of bringing the candidates to the attention of the 
electorate; they constitute the equivalent of a free franking privilege in mailing of 
campaign literature. 

One form of state aid has been in the requirement for newspaper advertising 
in which candidates and ballot issues or constitutional amendments were listed, to 
be inserted in certain newspapers at the state’s expense. Some states, like New 
Jersey, print sample ballots and distribute them as part of the cost of conducting 
elections. But the value to the parties of these practices must be rated low 
compared with the value of publicity pamphlets. 


D. Direct Subsidies 


Direct subsidies for purposes other than broadcasting have not received much 
attention at the state level. In 1909, the state legislature of Colorado passed 
a law under which every party would receive from state funds a sum of money 
for each vote received by its candidate for Governor in the previous election. The 
law was never operative, receiving a double death by being declared unconstitu- 
tional by the State Supreme Court in 1910, and then being repealed by the 
legislature. 


E. Tax Incentives for Political Contributions 


Government aid can be direct in the form of subsidies or indirect in the 
form of income tax incentives. A major form of indirect assistance, in the form of 
limited income tax deductions for political contributions, has been enacted in the 
States of Minnesota, California, Missouri, and Hawaii. Tax deductions and tax 
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credits have been advocated and considered, but not enacted at the national level 
and in other states. 

Minnesota pioneered the tax deduction in 1955. Deductions may be claimed 
in computing state personal income taxes up to $100 from gross income for 
contributions made in primaries and general elections to political parties, candi- 
dates and causes. A 1957 California law authorizes deductions up to $100 for 
political contributions in any primary or general election. Since 1961, Missouri 
has permitted deductions of up to $50 from gross income for contributions to 
city, county or state political committees of any party casting votes in the 
preceding general election. In May, 1963, Hawaii adopted a deduction not in 
excess of $100 for contributions made to a central or county committee of a 
political party whose candidates qualified in the previous general election. The 
Missouri and Hawaii laws are more limited in scope than those of Minnesota and 
California. All such laws are limited in the amount of monetary benefit actually 
available to the contributor. Whatever the limitations, tax incentives are positive 
ways for states to help the parties meet the costs of elections; they dignify the act 
of political contributing by signifying state recognition of its usefulness, as in 
charitable and educational giving. Numerous states have state income tax laws 
adaptable to this form of state aid. 


F. Tax Deductions for Political Activities 


Minnesota followed another course to encourage political leadership in an 
enactment permitting candidates for specified offices, and certain party officials, to 
deduct from gross state income tax liability limited parts of campaign expendi- 
tures or political costs which had been personally paid out by the individual 
claimant. Deductions may be made as follows: 


AA candidate: for. Governor Ol, U.S) Senator yc aaseeca cesses actrees: $5,000 
A candidate for other state office or U.S. Representative ............ 3,500 
(AD CanGid ates TOR State me SCNALOls cect eee ae nar seeene ase eens 500 
Amcandidate fOr state mR eCDECSCULALV cman ee eee eee ee eran 500 
Avicandidate, tor spresidential elector at arse me....-ceeee eee 500 
A candidate for presidential elector from a congressional district 100 
A candidate for any other public office ...............0. 4 annual salary 
A national committeeman or woman, state chairman or woman.... 1,000 
A congressional district committeeman or woman. ................c:000 350 
Aa COUNTY CAIN AN MnO Fas nWiOLNG Da pete ernee teeee eee ae ee ere 150 


The assumption in permitting these deductions is that politics is a business for 
some persons and should be accorded similar, though limited, benefits that would 
be granted to a businessman incurring certain expenses in the course of business 
activities. 


G. Endowments 
In Minnesota, one party established an endowment fund designed to build up 


party resources for the future. The endowment was to be used for such purposes 
as: the awarding of “internships” to train personnel for party work, prospective 
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leadership, and candidacies; the granting of “fellowships” to permit candidacies of 
individuals whose personal resources are limited and who could not otherwise 
afford to take time off from a vocation to run for office; the establishment of 
permanent headquarters facilities; the creation and maintenance of a political 
reference library for education on issues. The fund was designed to enable the 
party to work toward financial stability and long-term planning, but has not been 
adopted elsewhere. 


H. Transition Costs 


The President’s Commission recommended a limited subsidy to provide federal 
funds for the President-elect and Vice President-elect to cover certain expenses 
for Election Day until Inauguration Day. Legislation to effect this change passed 
both Houses of Congress and was signed into law in 1964 by President Johnson. 
This statute limits financial pressures upon the parties at a time following a 
campaign when there may already be deficits to pay off, by permitting the federal 
government to assume limited costs for the new President in selecting and 
assembling his administration and in preparing to assume responsibility for 
government. 

Massachusetts pioneered in making possible the paying of certain legitimate 
expenses incurred in official duties in preparing for a newly-elected Governor to 
take office. In other states, outgoing Governors have been helpful to those 
incoming, but in most cases no law requires extending assistance. Some Gover- 
nors have used their own contingency funds to help their successors. 


X. CONCLUSION 


If long-standing deficiencies call for improvements, United States could well 
take one of several paths, or some combination of paths, to achieve change. Since 
the American party system is characterized by lack of effective leadership control 
over the process of nomination for public office, problems of political finance are 
compounded because they are present at both the nomination stage and the 
general election phase. It is generally agreed that money is more significant in the 
nomination process than in determining the outcome of elections. 

Political parties are not mentioned in the United States Constitution or in 
most state constitutions. Thus the parties came to compete in the political arena 
without full legal or constitutional status. Campaign abuses brought legislative 
remedy but mostly of a negative and restrictive kind. Little thought was given to 
the role of the party in society, and little long-range planning went into proposed 
remedies. As problems occurred, efforts were made to legislate them away, but in 
piecemeal fashion. No comprehensive attack on problems brought about by the 
role and influence of money in politics occurred. The electoral process generally 
was not reshaped to cope with the growth of political parties, nor the expansion 
of the electorate, nor the high cost of campaigning. 

Public concern about the practices and regulation of political finance is not 
often articulated. One can point to the Report of the President's Commission on 
Campaign Costs as a model, or to the Model Law of the National Municipal 
League, or to other models, but attempts to adapt and initiate comprehensive 
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model systems cannot readily be found. Florida has had some success with its 
disclosure and publicity law. Massachusetts is seeking improvement of its public 
reporting provisions. Oregon finds the publishing of publicity pamphlets useful. 
North Dakota has innovated in a few regards. Minnesota has pioneered the tax 
deduction for political contributions and for candidate expenses. But no state has 
attempted a major overhaul of election law including all facets of disclosure and 
publicity, limitations, and positive assistance to parties and candidates. 

The enactment of the Florida “Who Gave It-Who Got It” law in 1951 could 
have been considered the beginning of a modern reform movement, if much of 
consequence had followed in other states. Perhaps because change elsewhere has 
been so pedestrian, the Florida law has received most attention. One doubts 
whether aspects of the Florida law are relevant without extensive change in highly 
populous, industrialized, two-party states, and whether the law would not be 
strengthened by provision for an administrative mechanism to receive, examine, 
tabulate, summarize, publish, and preserve the reported data, thus assuring 
effective publicity. Whatever the imperfections of the Florida law, however, it 
clearly represents a step forward in the enactment of a modern public reporting 
law. 


Ideally, one might suggest states endeavour to correlate their reporting 
requirements with federal laws, so that candidates for federal office and commit- 
tees supporting them need not keep two sets of books to meet two sets of filing 
requirements. But until federal reporting law is improved, each state has a special 
responsibility to ensure disclosure and publicity of political funds within its 
borders. Federal law relates mainly to federal candidates and interstate political 
committees, but candidates for federal office, even for President and Vice 
President, campaign within state borders. Therefore, strong state disclosure and 
publicity laws are beneficial beyond state limits. Moreover, states regulate 
conventions and primaries in which candidates for federal office, or delegates, are 
chosen. In so far as state laws are strong, they provide an interested citizenry with 
information regarding political activities of national consequence within a given 
State. 

Exposure of political funds to public view need not entail the imposition of 
complicated restrictions which invite evasion and raise serious constitutional 
questions. An effective pattern of public reporting can promote public confidence 
in the party and electoral machinery and contribute toward a more informed and 
enlightened electorate without infringing upon guaranteed rights or impeding free 
participation. Legislation should seek to achieve a minimum of inhibition of 
political activities while shedding a maximum of light upon them, which is now 
not the case in the United States. 

Publicity has a value quite apart from limitations on expenditures. It can 
help to enforce legal limitations upon amounts contributed or spent; but its power 
is independent and in principle, willingness to make public disclosure may well 
prove to be the best test of a proper maximum limit. 

The purposes of publicity are informational and educational, to bring solid 
news and data about the operation of the American political parties and the 
political process. The healthy functioning of a democratic form of government 
rests upon public understanding and broad approval. It is axiomatic that citizens 
must have access to information about government in all its socio-economic 
implications. Ignorance and misinformation about political finance processes 
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hinder efforts to improve the regulatory system, particularly efforts to remove 
limitations or to provide more forms of direct or indirect governmental assistance 
to parties and candidates. 

Unless new approaches to reporting governmental assistance and other 
related laws are found, public officials will continue to be subjected to pressures 
from special interests, from lobbyists, from large contributors. In American 
society, such pressures manifest themselves frequently; large contributions tend to 
reinforce special interest representations, a combination which public officials 
often find compelling. 

The restrictive and inadequate character of most legislation, combined with 
the lack of enforcement, has done little to raise the standards of American 
political life, and in fact, may contribute heavily to widespread cynicism toward 
American politics. The citizens’ image of political money as something to be 
restricted, rather than as an act of political participation to be encouraged, tends 
to inhibit favourable responses to broadly based political fund appeals. 

The lack of enforcement, combined with public indifference, has another 
effect: there are few legal cases, other than those dealing with the prohibition of 
labour union activity, dealing with political finance. The challenge to improve the 
quality of American political life rests ultimately with the people, but the 
governmental and party leaderships, and the courts, must share responsibility for 
manifest failures to date. 
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ALTERNATIVE METHODS OF PARTY FINANCE 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The problem of raising money for campaign and other expenses is one faced by 
all political parties. At present, the two major political parties in Canada raise the 
great bulk of the funds required at the national level from a few donors who make 
very large contributions. During the 1957 federal election campaign, for example, 
it has been reported that the national Liberal Party raised about $7.5 million from 
200-300 contributors. Most of these funds were raised in Ontario. One student of 
Canadian party finances has estimated that 90% of the revenue of the two major 
parties comes from the business community either from corporations or from 
persons identified with particular corporations. Information on the 1965 cam- 
paign indicates that the same general situation still prevails. These donations are 
supplemented to some extent by special fund-raising activities such as political 
dinners (where programs containing paid advertisements may be sold), or the 
sale of party trinkets. Such supplementary sources do little to diminish the 
importance of large donations. 

At the constituency level, candidates of the Liberal and Conservative Parties 
raise some money locally (the pattern varies from one constituency to another) 
but are dependent to a considerable degree upon transfers from the national party 
organization. It has been estimated that the national Liberal and Conservative 
compaign committees allocate at least 30%-40% of their total outlay to grants to 
constituencies.” 

The New Democratic Party raises significant amounts of money locally. The 
local organizations send some of their funds to the provincial organizations which, 
in turn, send contributions to the national party. The national party, however, also 


1 Harrill, Ernest Eugene, The Structure of Organization and Power in Canadian Political 
Parties: A Study in Party Financing, Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina, 1958, Unpub- 
lished Ph.D. dissertation (mimeographed) pp. 251-252. 

2 Tbid., p. 203. Other estimates are less than Harrill’s 40%. 


receives substantial contributions from national labour organizations. The 
money received from these sources has in recent years taken on increasing 
importance in the party’s budget.4 

What little is known about Social Credit fund raising indicates that considera- 
ble reliance is placed upon local sources, which are supplemented by business 
donations in the areas of Social Credit strength (British Columbia and Alberta).5 
The national Social Credit Party, in 1946-47 at least, seems to have drawn its 
campaign funds from provincial Social Credit leagues, particularly the Alberta 
league.® 

For no Canadian party are financial problems solved. Dependence upon a 
few large donations may leave a party vulnerable to policy pressures from the 
donors. Alexander’s summation of the American situation could well be applied 
to that of the Liberals and Conservatives in Canada. 

The public is quickly aroused when “fat cats” or special interests are 


exposed for having undue influence in government decision-making, yet only 
a small proportion of the electorate support their parties and candidates 


with even modest contributions.’ 

For all parties there is the problem of obtaining enough funds from any source to 
finance election campaigns and between-election expenses. 

The existence and persistence of these problems in Canadian politics make it 
important to study alternative means to raise money for political purposes. In this 
study, the techniques used in some other countries and the suggestions made by 
students of political finance will be examined in relation to the Canadian 
situation. The scope of alternatives ranges from piecemeal steps which could be 
taken to improve fund collection within the existing framework, to overall 
changes of the system itself: a change to complete state subsidization, for example. 


II. PUBLIC SUBSIDIES 


Any form of public subsidy of political parties is, in effect, an attempt to transfer 
resources from the public at large to the parties, using the state’s channels of 
taxation. The government’s vast network of established contacts with money 
earners and its power of compulsion make it an effective agency for the collection 
of funds. But although collection through tax channels may be efficient, several 
problems arise in the allocation of funds by the state, whether in the form of 
grants in kind, indirect money grants, or direct money grants. 


A. Subsidies in Kind 


Subsidies in kind are used in several countries; in these nations goods and services 
rather than cash subsidies are granted by the state to political parties. 


8 Tbid., p. 253; Meisel, John, The Canadian General Election of 1957, University of Toronto 
Press, Toronto 1962, p. 216. 

* See study No. 6 “The Patterns of Canadian Party Finance” in Part II of this Report. 

5 Harrill, op. cit., pp. 248-249. 

® Stein, Michael, “The Finances of the Ralliement des Créditistes’, an unpublished paper 
prepared for use of the Committee on Election Expenses. 

7 Alexander, Herbert E., Financing the 1960 Election, Citizens’ Research Foundation Study, 
No. 5, Princeton, N.J. 1962, p. 92. 
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1. Provision of Broadcasting Facilities 


The granting of free broadcasting time on radio or television is a commonly 
used subsidy in kind. A detailed study of current practices with regard to such 
grants has been made elsewhere.§ In the countries where grants of free time 
have been made (Canada, Great Britain, Norway, Sweden, Germany, Israel 
are a few) common problems have merged. The greatest, of course, is the 
problem of apportioning time. If parties were to receive equal amounts of time, 
the formation of splinter groups might be encouraged. If, on the other hand, 
parties received grants in proportion to the strength they had shown at the last 
polling day, the system would be biased in favour of the status quo. 


2. Provision of Other Services 

Subsidies in kind have also been used in a variety of fields other than 
broadcasting. States have been known to distribute campaign booklets or circulars 
(as in France, several American states, Japan); to allow candidates free mailings 
(United Kingdom, France, some American states); to donate free transportation 
(Japan); and to allow the use of public buildings for political meetings free of 
charge (United Kingdom, France).® 

There is considerable disagreement among the American states which have 
tried them about the value of publicity pamphlets and state-sponsored advertising. 
The purpose, of course, is to provide basic information about candidates and 
issues. Pamphlets may contain the names, addresses, occupations and party 
affiliations of candidates, perhaps pictures of each candidate, and one or two 
arguments about the basic campaign issues. They may be mailed to all registered 
voters, or simply made available on request. Several states have abandoned the 
pamphlets because of the expense involved, and doubts as to their utility. 

State-supported advertising may be either neutral or party sponsored. The 
neutral newspaper advertisements, tried in some states, have been found to be 
“dry” and unappealing and thus ineffective as a means of publicity. On the other 
hand, when “interested parties” are permitted to state their own cases in 
state-supported pamphlets or advertisements, it is difficult to be sure that the 
state’s expenditures are being made impartially. O. Charles Press, after studying 
the situation, concluded that the best system would be to allow parties to create 
their own advertisements (thus ensuring that they would be likely to attract public 
attention), but to demand that state sponsorship be matched by partial payment 
by the parties. The latter provision, it was hoped, would reduce the tendency of 
state aid to encourage the splintering of parties.1° 

The obvious criticism of subsidies in kind was made by the United States 
President’s Committee on Campaign Costs. Nearly all the systems described above 
entail tremendously complicated and detailed regulation. The Commission de- 
clared that, because of the cumbersome administration, to give direct money 


8 For full details see study No. 10 “Political Broadcasting in Canada” in Part II of this 
Report. 
sed American states provided a mailing subsidy in connection with the distribution 
of publicity pamphlets. 
10 For a full discussion and evolution of these pamphlets, see Press, O. Charles, “Newspaper 
Advertising and Publicity Pamphlets,” North Dakota Institute of Regional Studies, Social 
Science Report No. 2, 1955 (19 p., mimeographed) Fargo, N.D. 
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grants for specific purposes would be more efficient than to extend franking 
privileges to candidates, grant printing services, etc.11 

A point in favour of grants in kind is that they leave little room for misuse 
on the part of the recipients. 


B. Tax Benefits 


Tax incentives (which are, in effect, indirect money subsidies to parties) have 
been the object of much discussion, especially in Germany where they were 
written into an amendment to the Income Tax Act in 1954. and in the United 
States where the President’s Commission on Campaign Costs recommended a 
combined tax credit and deduction plan. 


Alexander analyzed the objectives of such schemes as follows: 


Two key arguments favor the adoption of a tax benefit as a stimulant to 
political contributions. First, it is argued that it would provide the incentive 
of actual monetary benefit to contributors; second, that there is a certain 
psychological persuasiveness in the idea of tax exemption which in effect 
signifies official government encouragement of the gift that is being 
solicited.” 


The hope, of course, is that tax benefits will not merely stimulate contributions 
but also “broaden the base” of political finance by encouraging more small 
donations. 


1. Tax Deductions 


Tax benefits can take the form either of a tax deduction or of a tax credit, or 
of some combination of the two. It is relevant to note that in Germany in 1958 
the tax deduction encountered judicial objection; the German Federal Constitu- 
tional Court declared that because the income tax was progressive, the deduction 
provided greater inducement to persons with high incomes than to those with low 
incomes. 


Since, with contributions to political parties, the recipient of a high income 
saves an amount of taxes both absolutely and relatively greater than a 
recipient of a smaller income, the political opinion of the former is, so to 
speak, given a premium.” 


The deduction therefore favoured those political parties which appealed to the 
wealthier classes, and thus tended to “accentuate an already existing real 
inequality in the competitive opportunities of parties.”!4 The Court therefore 
declared the amendment authorizing the deduction to be contrary to the provi- 
sions of the German constitution. 

Alexander agreed with the Constitutional Court that under a progressive 
income tax structure the impact of a tax deduction would be inequitable. He 


4 Financing Presidential Campaigns, Report of the President’s Commission on Campaign 
Costs, Washington, April 1962, p. 34. 

? Alexander, Herbert E., Tax Incentives for Political Contributions? Citizens’ Research 
Foundation Study No. 3, Princeton, N.J., 1961, p. 11. (Hereafter, referred to as Tax Incentives.) 

#8 “Equality of Opportunity for Political Parties: Decision of the Federal Constitutional 
Court (1958), BVerfGE VIII, 51ff; 1958, see Source Materials on the Government and 
Politics of Germany, Lane, John C. and James K. Pollock, Wahrs Publishing Co., Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, 1964, p. 233. 

bid pac32. 
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argued further that such an incentive would not be likely to effect the desired 
increase in political donations. 


Most small contributors could not avail themselves of the deduction, and 
its incentive power would be mainly for those, mostly in the middle and 
higher income brackets, who itemize their expenses. Moreover, the benefit 
of the deduction would come as a windfall to those large contributors in 
high income brackets who would give in any event.” 


To support this contention Alexander cited the findings of a study made a year 
after the deduction was introduced in Germany which indicated that there had 
been no significant increase in contributions.1® 


2. Tax Credits 


A system of tax credits, on the other hand, avoids the problem of equity. 
Each taxpayer simply allocates part of his assessed income tax to the support of a 
political party. The problems involved in this type of tax benefit differ from those 
connected with deductions; most are of a technical rather than a political or 
ideological nature. One great overall problem is that a too-successful tax credit 
system might result in a large revenue loss to the state. Another is an 
administrative complication that making political donations eligible for a credit 
rather than a deduction, would require separate categorization on income tax 
returns. 

To overcome the possibility of a great financial drain on the state, two 
solutions have been suggested: the setting of a maximum (say $10) allowable tax 
credit; and the requirement that the taxpayer pay half of his donation. A taxpayer 
making a $10 donation would therefore be able to claim only a $5 tax credit.17 

Other difficulties connected with tax credits are related to the necessity of 
verifying the donation, the need to preserve the donor’s anonymity, and the 
problem of deciding what recipients are eligible. Elaborate techniques have also to 
be worked out to prevent the system from being converted to a method of 
“buying votes.” Alexander has studied the merits and drawbacks of several 
techniques intended to solve these difficulties.18 

(a) Receipt Plan: A simple written receipt, to be issued by the solicitor of 
funds in 3 copies (one for the donor to keep, one for him to send in with his tax 
return, and one for the solicitor) has the advantages of simplicity, of allowing 
contribution at the time of door-to-door solicitation, and of allowing contributions 
to be made at any time. However, it has some drawbacks. It is open to abuse by 
solicitors, who could “buy votes” for their parties by issuing receipts to persons 
who had not actually given donations, thus making them eligible for tax credits; 
no cost would be involved for the parties. Similarly, a party solicitor receiving a 
large donation could issue a receipt to the donor for the maximum credit and 
issue receipts to other voters for the rest of the amount, thus making others 
eligible for the tax credit. The receipt plan also fails to preserve the anonymity of 
the donor (unless the copy of the receipt retained for tax purposes were to omit 
the name of the recipient.) 


1% Alexander, Tax Incentives, p. 18. 

16 Heidenheimer, Arnold J., “German Party Finance: The CDU,” American Political 
Science Review, LI June, 1957, 381-382. 

17 See Alexander, Tax Incentives, pp. 19-20. 

18 Thid., pp. 37-45, and 52-60. 
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(b) Stamp Plans and Postal Money Order Plans: Another technique 
suggested by Alexander is to use three-part stamps or postal money orders of 
office, bank, or other established outlet, or obtain them through his employer on a 
varying money values. The prospective donor would purchase these at a post 
payroll deduction plan. He would keep one portion, attach the second to the tax 
return, and send the third to the party or candidate of his choice. The beneficiary 
would then exchange the stamps for money. Since the number of stamps could be 
controlled, the total “drain” of tax revenues could also be controlled. 

However, the difficulties with a stamp plan are many. Contribution at the 
time of door-to-door solicitation is not possible. Unless the payroll deduction is 
used the prospective contributor must be persuaded to go to the post office. If 
the parties themselves are authorized to sell stamps “discount” sales may occur. 
(The parties could sell the stamps for less than the full face value, thus covering 
their costs and also allowing the buyer the full credit). Unless the sale of stamps 
to one donor is limited to twice the amount of the tax credit, the extra tax-return 
portions may be distributed as receipts to bribe non-contributors. Also, the offices 
designated for conversion may not be open when parties need money (on week- 
ends for example). 

(c) Application Plans: Alexander concludes his discussion of techniques 
with two suggestions. One is that the postal order be used, modified to allow 
contributions to be made at the time of solicitation. In this system the solicitor 
would carry official application forms for postal orders. The contributor would 
pay his contribution to the solicitor and receive a carbon copy of the application 
form signed by him and by the solicitor. The solicitor would then purchase 
the money order, returning one copy to the donor for tax purposes. The other 
alternative is that the donor sign an application form for an official receipt, 
which he himself would claim at a post office after signing a statement that he 
had made the full contribution. 

There remain significant difficulties with both these plans. Both leave room 
for fraud. A candidate or party official could forward, say, $10 to a prospective 
donor. The donor would then give the $10 to the solicitor, and sign an application 
form for a stamp or Official receipt. The solicitor would then purchase the official 
receipt from the authorized outlet, and give the copy to the donor. Thus the party 
could make the donor eligible for a tax credit at no cost to either the donor or 
the party. The money order application form involves much work for the post 
office and for solicitors, many of whom are already reluctant volunteers. The 
second plan involves “red tape” for the contributor. 

(d) Tax Refund Cheque Plan: An interesting suggestion has been made by 
another writer in the United States.19 A person wishing to give $20 and claim 
the 50% tax credit would add $20 to his tax bill, then claim his $10 credit, thus 
“overpaying” his taxes by $10. He would then receive a special political refund 
cheque for $20. Since this cheque would be made out to a political party or its 
finance committee (the contributor would fill in the name of the specific party 
on receipt of the cheque), it could not be converted to anyone else’s use. 
This system would be for both contributor and recipient. 

However, it is open to fraudulent use. Any candidate or party worker could 
easily double his money by “investment” in taxpayers. The party could give the 

Brink, Dan, “A Tax Refund Check for Political Contributions,” in Herbert E. Alexander 


ed., Money for Politics: A Miscellany of Ideas, Citizens’ Research Foundation, Study No. 6, 
Princeton, N.J., 1963, pp. 38-40 (Hereafter referred to as A Miscellany of Ideas.) 
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taxpayer $10 (the extra tax payment necessary to make a $20 contribution) then 
receive the $20 refund cheque. (The taxpayer would, of course, have to be very 
dependable). There is no possibility of “vote-buying” under this system. 

(e) Problems: None of these plans solve the problem of deciding which 
party organizations should be eligible to receive tax-favoured donations. For 
deciding among candidates, Alexander suggests that there be a votes-received 
qualification.2° The decision as to the eligibility of different levels of the party 
structure is also of great importance. If candidates only are eligible, an increased 
flow of funds directly to the candidate level may have a decentralizing effect 
on the party power structure. If the national party organizations alone are eligible, 
the centralizing forces will be greatly strengthened. If candidates and national 
organizations and all levels between are declared eligible, verification will become 
extremely difficult. 

Eligibility has a time-dimension as well. It has to be decided when a 
candidate officially becomes one and when he officially ceases to be one for the 
purposes of the tax credit. If donations are to be eligible for tax credit on an 
annual basis, there will be an advantage to the incumbent (at the candidate 
level), since the opposing candidates may not be known until shortly before 
the election. 


3. Combined System: Choice of Credit or Deduction 


The President’s Commission on Campaign Costs recommended that contribu- 
tors to political parties be allowed either a 50% tax credit (to a maximum credit 
per year of $10) or a tax deduction of the full amount of the gift up to $1000 per 
return per year.?! The means chosen by the Commission to verify gifts for tax 
credit was to require that donations be made either through the purchase of 
special postal money orders or the use of postal order applications. This plan 
was to cover gifts (in all years) made to specified political committees (one 
national, plus one per state for each party). 


Alexander, however, objected to the combined plan. 
The combined credit and deduction plan offers a few advantages that 


neither the credit nor deduction affords singly; however, it also affords the 
disadvantages of each plan while increasing the administrative problems.” 


The plan was never put into effect. 


No tax benefit to contributors, however, removes the main obstacle to 
collecting small donations: the lack of solicitors. Alexander himself admits: 


The tax benefit program cannot be self-executing. Funds cannot be raised 
without effort. Broadly-based solicitations, accompanied by a nationwide 
advertising campaign designed to create a favorable climate, are pre- 
requisites to a successful tax program.” 


It could be argued that in Canada where indications are that no such “broadly 
based solicitations” have ever been tried,24 these in themselves could considerably 
broaden the base of political giving. 


20 Alexander, Tax Incentives, p. 47. 

21 Financing Presidential Campaigns, pp. 13-16. 

2 Alexander, Tax Incentives, p. 21. 

3 Ibid., pp. 61-62. 

24The National Liberal Federation established a system of associate memberships at $1 per 
year in the thirties. This system vanished, however, during the Second World War. See also 
Section IV. C. 1. (a) in this Study ‘Membership Dues and Subscriptions.” 
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4. Tax Deduction for Candidates’ Expenses 


Another tax benefit idea which has been suggested is to allow candidates to 
write off their personal expenditures on their campaigns as business expenses. The 
President’s Commission on Campaign Costs argued that this device would favour 
wealthy candidates more than poor ones.?5 With a progressive income tax 
structure this is undoubtedly true. However, it is debatable whether the present 
system, giving no encouragement to poorer candidates, is any more equitable. 
After all, $2000 spent by a candidate of moderate income is much more 
important to him than the same amount spent by a candidate with a high income, 
so that a certain inequity already exists. If it can be assumed that there is a 
certain minimum that must be spent by any serious candidate, perhaps that 
amount could be made deductible, provided a certain minimum vote was 
received. 


C. Direct Money Subsidies 


Direct money subsidies can be either for specific purposes (as in Norway and 
France) 2° or for general purposes (as in Germany, Sweden, Quebec, Puerto Rico, 
Uruguay and Costa Rica).27 This is perhaps the most controversial form of state 
aid, possibly because it is overt. In Canada, however, the state already pays for 
many expenses involved in campaigning: for example, the preparation of electoral 
lists and the printing of ballots. Intentionally or not, the state grants tax deduc- 
tions for political donations.28 As Jasper B. Shannon has written with reference 
to proposals for tax benefits in the United States: 


Of course, there is the objection that this would constitute the use of public 
funds for political purposes. It is self-delusion to think that this is not the 
case now. Certainly the method outlined here is only to do directly and 
overtly what is now done indirectly and covertly. A good case can be made 
for the proposition that the sums spent in this manner would represent a 
very great reduction in the cost under the present arrangement to tax- 
payers and consumers.” 


A British writer, however, takes an opposing point of view. 


A... reason for skepticism about political subsidies is that the parties 
themselves are not realizing anything near their true potential. If British 
parties are more or less poor, this is not something inherent in the structure 
of British society. It lies in the persistent belief that politics can be had 
on the cheap coupled with the absence of any tradition of democratized 


° Financing Presidential Campaigns, p. 34. 

°° Heidenheimer, Arnold, J. Campaign Finance Outside the United States, Survey presented 
to the President’s Commission on Campaign Costs, January, 1962, (mimeographed), pp. 27-32. 
In Norway the state pays the expenses of nominating conventions, if specified procedures are 
followed. In France parties are reimbursed for part of the cost of posters and candidates are 
reimbursed for part of expenditures on gas. In Uruguay, grants are made for ballots and leaflets. 

For a full discussion of the subsidy systems of these jurisdictions, (except Uruguay and 
Costa Rica), see study No. 5 “Public Subsidization of Political Parties and Candidates” in 
Part II of this Report. 

*8 Several independent sources have indicated that companies buy advertising space for 
political parties, or place advertisements in party publications (e.g. convention booklets) thus 
turning what is in fact a political donation into an “advertising expense,” and hence tax 
deductible. There is no record of Tax Appeal Board cases attempting to distinguish between 
political gifts and business expenses. 

*° Shannon, Jasper B., Money and Politics, New York, Random House, 1959, p. 96. 
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responsibility for the parties’ financial health . . . . It is scarcely the task 
of the state to insulate political parties against the tightfistedness of their 


own members.” 

The major problem associated with this source of income for political parties 
is the problem of distribution, both among parties and within parties. The two 
basic types of techniques for allocating funds among parties could be called 
“subjective” where the taxpayer indicates, in some way, his preference for some 
party or candidate, or “objective” where the subsidies are apportioned according 
to some standard such as number of seats held or number of votes received at the 
last election, or number of voters in the constituency. 


1. “Subjective” Modes of Allocation Among Parties: Grants and Subventions 


(a) Tax “Earmarking”: Within the category of subjective modes of alloca- 
tion, several specific techniques are possible. A special tax could be levied for 
political subsidies, and this set portion of a taxpayer’s tax, say %2%, could be 
earmarked by the taxpayer for a certain political organization. This method has 
been advocated by Shannon*! and by Brink, who has also suggested a way to 
preserve the taxpayer’s anonymity.®2 

(b) “Matching”: Alexander’s “matching” plan is also designed to make 
government subsidies correspond to citizens’ preferences.2? He suggests that the 
state match every small donation, up to say $10, deposited in a special party 
account. The state treasury would pay bills for specified purposes up to twice the 
amount deposited from these small donations. This plan is intended to stimulate 
solicitations just as tax credits are intended to stimulate contributions. It also has 
a built-in control over the use of the funds. 

There would, of course, be room for fraud. A party could simply deposit a 
large donation in several small instalments, thus gaining double the original 
amount, unless adequate checks were made. Since the intention is to get many 
small donations, the administrative difficulty of making such checks could be 
great, and it would likely be impossible to check adequately without compromis- 
ing the anonymity of the donors.?4 

With the matching plan as with some of the “objective” standard plans, there 
is the problem of defining eligibility. If the matching were done through special 
accounts as suggested, with government cheques being authorized for specific 
bills, there would be little trouble with misappropriation of funds. But the 
question still remains of what constitutes an eligible political organization: when 
does a small splinter group become a “political party”? 


2. “Objective” Modes of Allocation Among Parties: Grants and Subventions 


(a) According to Seats Held or Votes Received: The “objective” standard of 
the number of seats held in the previous election solves the problem of defining 
eligibility of parties. But it does bias the system in favour of established parties at 
the expense of new ones. Allocating grants according to votes received rather 
than seats won lends a little more flexibility. 


30 Harrison, Martin, “Britain,” in Richard Rose and Arnold J. Heidenheimer ed. “Compara- 
tive Political Finance,” reprinted from the Journal of Politics Vol. 25, No. 3, August 1963, 
p. 683. 

81 Shannon, op. cit., p. 93. 

2 Brink, Dan, ““A Tax Assignment—Subsidy Plan”, A Miscellany of Ideas, pp. 42-44. 

83 Alexander, Herbert, E., “A Matching Incentive Plan,” in A Miscellany of Ideas, pp. 40-41. 

% The matching plan was also suggested, in case its original proposals did not succeed, by 
by the President’s Commission on Campaign Costs, Financing Presidential Campaigns, p. af 
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If, however, grants are given to candidates, too, the question of eligibility 
again arises, and again some balance has to be struck between consolidating the 
Status quo, and encouraging the splintering of parties. 

(b) Reimbursement: One solution is to make the subsidies as reimburse- 
ments after the election, the reimbursements being contingent on the candidate’s 
receiving a certain percentage of the popular vote. This system would also serve 
to encourage reporting of expenditures. The candidate would still be left with the 
problem of obtaining loans or other funds prior to the election to finance his 
immediate needs. 

(c) Fixed Ratio Major: Minor Parties: A former Director of Research for 
the Democratic National Committee in the United States suggests that the 
Republican and Democratic National Committees each receive the same amount: 
a sum equal to 10 cents per vote cast in the preceding election and that %4 of that 
amount be granted to minor parties (those having received 5% of the popular 
vote or able to present a petition signed by a number equivalent to one percent of 
the votes cast in the previous election).®® 

This system, while perhaps adequate for minor parties in the United States, 
would likely be unsuitable without adaptation in Canada, where minor parties are 
stronger and longer established. 


3. Allocation Within the Party 

A more delicate problem is the allocation of direct subsidies within the 
political parties. The impact of these subventions on a party’s structure would 
depend upon the existing patterns of fund raising and distribution within the party. 
If subsidies were given directly to the national organizations, it would probably 
have little effect on the structures of the Liberal and Conservative Parties in 
Canada; but if subsidies covered a significant proportion of total costs it might 
significantly alter the structure of the New Democratic Party to have the funds 
go directly to the national party. On the other hand, sizeable grants to Liberal or 
Conservative candidates might have a decentralizing effect on the power structure 
of those parties. 


III. INDIRECT DONATIONS 


Classified as “indirect donations” for the purpose of this paper are any expendi- 
tures on goods and services which are produced or sold by political parties, from 
which the profits accrue to the parties. This includes anything from the purchase 
of party newspapers to participation in party-run lotteries. This section will first 
describe a few of the types of indirect donations made in several countries. It will 
then consider some suggestions made by various authors. 


A. Party Businesses 
1. Current Practices 
Many political parties, especially on the European continent, are actively 
engaged in business enterprises. Some own companies and some operate these 
enterprises themselves. 


5 Stern, Philip M. “A Program of Federal Contributions to Political Campaigns,” in A 
Miscellany of Ideas, p. 45. 
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(a) Sponsorship of Gambling: In the United Kingdom, the Labour and 
Conservative Parties organize lotteries: the Conservatives, bingo games; Labour, 
football pools. In one game, “where there is good organization or large-scale local 
industry many parties make profits of £500 - £1000.” It has been estimated that 
out of the annual total of £600,000 - £750,000 raised by Labour’s constituency 
parties, £300,000 - £450,000 came from lotteries (compared to an estimated 
£125,000 from members’ dues and gifts.)36 This type of fund raising is 
possible because the Betting and Small Lotteries Act makes lotteries legal. 
Lotteries are also a source of revenue for the Norwegian Labour Party,37 for 
all Swedish parties except the Communists, and for several Finnish parties.38 

(b) Publications: The Conservative Party in the United Kingdom also raises 
funds from constituency yearbooks which contain paid advertisements; these may 
make as much as £500- £700 profit.2° In West Germany both the SPD and 
the CDU own newspapers and printing plants. The CDU and the FDP both issue 
economic information bulletins, which are sold at a profit. (The CDU bulletin 
sells for 50 DM per issue).4° Although most of the parties in Italy own 
newspapers, these appear to be a financial drain for them rather than a source of 
revenue.*! 

In the United States, as well, parties have raised money from publications. 
The Democrats were the first to try selling high-priced advertisements when, in 
1964, they sold advertising space in their national convention program at $15,000 
per page. When this brought the Democrats a $1.5 million profit on convention 
operations, the Republicans tried a similar idea. In the latter part of 1964 they 
published an 80 page magazine in which advertisements sold at $10,000 a page. 
In 1965 the Democrats put out the magazine Toward an Age of Greatness which 
contained articles by prominent Democrats and $15,000-a-page advertisements. 
Copies of this magazine were distributed at a series of Democrat-sponsored movie 
premiéres.42 However, there has been much public protest in the United States 
about the parties raising money in this way. It has been argued that, in buying 
such expensive advertising space, corporations were in fact making contributions 
to the political parties in contravention of a statutory prohibition. In response to 
such protests, the Democrats, in 1966, decided to donate the $600,000 profits 
from Toward an Age of Greatness to a nonpartisan foundation.** 

In France, too, parties tend to own their own newspapers, gaining some 
revenue from subscriptions. The Norwegian Labour Party together with the trade 
unions own The Press-Arbeiderbladet, and some of its local organizations own 
weeklies and semi-weeklies.44 

The Canadian Liberal Party now publishes a magazine, The Journal of 
Liberal Thought. The party hopes that this magazine which will appear twice a 
year will be at least self-sustaining. The Journal will contain no advertising but an 


86 Harrison, “Britain,” in ‘Comparative Political Finance.” p. 675; see also pp. 669 
and 674. 

* Shannon, op. cit., p. 71. 

88 Pesonnen, Pertti, et al., ““A Proposal to Study Party Finance in Finland,” Unpublished 
paper prepared for the Airlie Conference on Political Finance, August, 1965, p. 5. 

3° Harrison, “Britain” in “Comparative Political Finance,” p. 669. 

“Duebber, Ulrich and Gerard Braunthal, “West Germany”, in “Comparative Political 
Finance”, pp. 779-780. 

“1 Passigli, Stefano, “Italy” in “Comparative Political Finance”, pp. 722, 724, 726. 

“ Peirce, Neal R., “Financing Our Parties”, The Reporter, Feb. 10, 1966, p. 33. 

48 New York Times, Sunday March 6, 1966, section 1, p. 48. 

44 Shannon, op. cit., pp. 69-70. 
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envelope will be enclosed with a request for funds. The Liberal Party is also 
planning to issue a convention brochure at the next national convention. Party 
officials hope that revenues from the sale of advertising space in this brochure will 
make it a profit-making publication. 

(c) Sponsorship of Recreational and Social Activities: Italian political 
parties engage in a very wide range of nonpolitical activities. “The parties attempt 
to encompass a great share of their members’ social life in party-linked 
organization.”* In rural areas and small villages the local party often 
becomes the centre for recreational and social activities. This sometimes brings in 
enough revenue to pay the ongoing expenses of the party. Parties in Finland 
arrange dances and recreational meetings in their meeting halls.*® 

(d) Other Commercial Activities: The Italian Communist Party engages in 
commercial activities besides these social and recreational activities. It runs a 
chain of stores (which usually operates at a loss); it also runs a garment concern 
(Vitadello) which has many retail outlets.47 The German CDU operates an 
advertising firm which is used for the party during campaigns and operates as a 
commercial venture at other times.*8 This is going a step further than Canadian 
parties which simply hire private firms. Swedish parties sell party emblems and 
badges and some Finnish parties run travel agencies and rent flats and offices. 

The country with the most striking range of parties’ nonpolitical activities is 
Israel. 


All parties own their daily (morning) newspapers.... A few parties... 
have their own publishing firms, which not only publish political tracts but 
also novels and scientific books. Sport clubs and teams are largely based 
on party affiliation . ... There exists party-owned banks .. . and party- 
linked housing projects and cooperatives. There are sick funds, that is health 
services of various kinds, including hospitals actually belonging to and 
operated by a party, or by a trade union organization which is part of 
Aepaltyie meee 


Inasmuch as a goodly number of these institutions are not economically 
sound or solvent, campaign contributions cannot be expected from all of 
them.” 


Nevertheless “substantial portions” of the funds used to finance campaigns come 
from these commercial enterprises.51 


2. Suggestions 


(a) Civil Knowledge Contests: Heidenheimer and Morgan have each sug- 
gested enterprises to sustain political parties on a relatively continuous basis.52 
Heidenheimer’s suggestion really involves more than simply a party enterprise. He 
favours weekly crossword-puzzle or questionnaire contests based upon historical, 
economic, social and political knowledge. But the contests would be devised by 


* Passigli, “Italy”, in “Comparative Political Finance,” p. 719. 

*6 Pesonnen et al., op. cit. p. 5. 

‘” Passigli, “Italy,” p. 729. _ 

“8 Duebber and Braunthal, “West Germany,” “Comparative Political Finance.” p. 780. 

* Gutmann, Emanuel, “Israel,” in ‘(Comparative Political Finance,” pp. 706-7. 

°° Tbid., p. 710. For a detailed account of the finances of one party in Israel, see Paltiel, 
K.Z., The Progressive Party: A Study of a Small Party in Israel, unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, 
‘Hebrew University of Jerusalem, June 1964, (typescript) pp. 261-280. Chapter XIV of this 
dissertation discusses the varied activities of this party, pp. 224-242. 

51 Gutmann, “Israel’’ p. 710. 

* Heidenheimer, Arnold J., “Popular Party Finance Through Informed Citizen Contests” 
and Morgan, Richard F., “Sports and Politics,” A Miscellany of Ideas, pp. 23-27. 
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a group of experts under a government Board. These contests would be published 
in weekend newspaper supplements, and an entry fee would be charged. The 
profits from the contests would go into a fund to be allocated among the 
parties.°% 

(b) Bowling Leagues: Morgan’s idea is more similar to the party enterprises 
already in practice in Italy and Israel. He suggests party-sponsored bowling 
leagues, with entry fees going to the political parties.54 Although he tends to 
overestimate the possible benefits of such a program (“it might change the 
popular image of politics . . . might attract young people to a better understanding 
of the great operation that makes American government work as well as it 
does”)5> it could provide some supplementary income to political parties. 


B. Special Activities 


As was the case for party businesses, a study of the special activities of 
parties in several countries shows up several new possibilities for fund raising, 
some of which may be applicable to Canada. 


1. Practices in the United States 

(a) Fund-Raising Dinners: One of the most common of these activities in 
the United States is the fund-raising dinner. Alexander noted 213 fund-raising 
functions in the 1960 campaign (breakfasts, dinners, etc.), 142 being given by the 
Republicans and 71 by the Democratic Party. The Democrats’ national dinners 
brought in gross receipts of $1,140,000.56 In 1962, his study of three newspa- 
pers’ reports revealed 119 fund-raising meals, 63 Democratic and 56 Republican. 
Closed circuit television was used to draw in more ticket buyers.5? All the 
tickets available for a $1,000-a-plate dinner for Goldwater in 1963 were sold by 
the Republican Party “providing enough funds to run the Senate GOP campaign 
group through 1964 and still leave a sizeable chunk for the House committee.”® 
The success of such events depends to a considerable degree on the personal 
“drawing power” of the party leaders. Alexander describes both President 
Kennedy and President Eisenhower as “fund-raising attractions.” In this respect, 
incumbency provides a distinct advantage. A striking example of this fact is 
provided in the series of dinners, at $100 a2 plate, held to honour Eisenhower in 
1965. 

The presidential name that in 1956 had drawn $4 million in a similar 


affair—half of which went to the national committee—last year netted little 
more than $200,000. 


Their success also depends, however, on the extent to which people can be 
pressured to attend, pressured by party workers or by the fact that attendance is a 
status symbol. 
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[Fund-raising meals] sometimes seem to be a means of dunning businessmen, 
sympathizers, officeholders, and favor-seekers who are often reluctant to 
refuse invitations to buy tickets. As an illustration, the New York Times 
reported a $50-a-plate New York County dinner for which 1,900 tickets 
were sold but only 1,200 persons attended. Though the reason for sparse 
attendance in this instance may have been intraparty squabbles, nevertheless 
one wonders why so many felt compelled to buy tickets.” 


Before the successful $500-a-plate dinner held by the National Republican 
Senatorial Committee in 1965, party workers made a “healthy solicitation effort 
directed at Washington lobbyists, trade representatives, and corporation 
officials ....”6! The person honoured at the dinner was Senate Minority Leader 
Dirksen, whose influence was very important to these groups. 

Heard has analyzed the reasons for the popularity and success of fund- 
raising dinners.®? First, these events are “sharply focused”: the timing can be 
exactly planned and total receipts known quickly. Second, they are easily 
adaptable to local conditions: they can be $100-a-plate in wealthier areas and 
$5-a-plate in lower-income areas; they can vary in size and style. Third, the 
dinners are both fund raising and rallying events. Fourth, corporate executives 
can often charge the price of tickets to their expense accounts, which tends to 
encourage the purchase of tickets. 

One hears, in fact, of tickets bought directly on company public relations 

and advertising accounts.... The treasurer of one power company in a 


southern state regularly has tickets to the local Democratic party dinner 
available for employees and others connected with the company.™ 


And finally, dinners can be used as occasions to solicit extra “special” contribu- 
tions from persons attending. 

(b) Other Events: According to Shannon, the political dinner is not the only 
special activity in the United States with a political fund-raising purpose: 


Republican women in 1958, actually appear to have considered the pres- 
entation of a strip-tease act as a method of collecting funds.“ 


A Kennedy for President Club in Syracuse gave trading stamps (whatever kind 
preferred) for donations, and some fraternity members at Michigan State 
University sold their blood for party campaign funds.© A later attempt has been 
the sponsorship of theatre parties and movie premiéres. The Democrats hoped to 
net $1 million from their first series in 1965. A further $1 million was expected 
to be raised from the sale of advertising space in the programs at the premiéres.®® 


2. Suggestions by United States Writers 


(a) Party Exhibits: Writers in the United States speculating on new sources 
of income have made some interesting suggestions.°? Alexander suggests placing 
party exhibits at such events as the New York World’s Fair, with exhibits 


© Alexander, Responsibility in Party Finance, pp. 14-15. 
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“designed and constructed voluntarily by firms if done on a nonpartisan basis” 
and “manned cheaply or at no cost if party volunteers staffed them.” Alexander 
argues that this would reach in a meaningful way large numbers of persons and 
hence stimulate them to donate to their political parties. In addition, party 
insignia and sustaining memberships could be sold.68 There is room for 
considerable skepticism about the effectiveness of such a scheme. In the first place 
it is unlikely that parties could find volunteers to staff exhibits during the day. In 
the second place, it is highly questionable whether a significant number of people 
would be stimulated to make donations, particularly if the exhibits were 
nonpartisan.® 

(b) Competition for Small Donations: A second suggestion by Alexander is 
probably more practical. This suggestion is for an interparty competition for 
small donations, to be held during election campaigns. The advertisement of such 
a contest would probably add little to total advertising expenditures and the 
“straw-vote” nature of the competition might provide an incentive to give. 


3. European Practices: Social Events 


Functions comparable to the fund-raising dinner in the United States are 
used in other countries. The British Conservative Party holds bazaars and garden 
parties, “often with goods and services provided at cost or as donations by local 
businesses.”79 In addition to its social events, the Conservative Party organizes 
raffles and whist drives.71 The Labour Party in Britain has traditionally turned 
to “socials,” bazaars, and Christmas “fayres”, but these are now of declining 
importance for fund raising. The Constituency Labour Parties obtain £45,000- 
£ 65,000 from such “events” out of a total annual income of £600,000-£ 750- 
000.72 The Labour Party in Norway uses social functions to raise funds. In 
Italy, recreational activities are sources of revenue.”? 


4. Canadian Practices 


(a) Political rallies: One special activity used in Canada by the Social Credit 
Party and the New Democratic Party has not so far been mentioned, the political 
rally. Here, according to Social Credit party spokesmen, a considerable amount of 
money is collected by merely “passing the hat.” This device was much used by 
the old CCF party and now by the New Democratic Party. The Social Credit 
Party also raises money at dinners and sales."4 

(b) Ralliement des Créditistes Activities: The Ralliement des Créditistes has 
tried a number of special fund-raising activities. It sells subscriptions for its 
monthly newspaper Regards at $2 per year. It has tried selling correspondence 
courses in Social Credit theory and history at $5 for 12 written lectures.” Its 
proposed budget for 1965-66 suggests bingos, picnics, sugaring-off parties, tag- 
days, pencil-selling, and social evenings.’® But perhaps its most interesting effort 
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has been the Service Economique et Social (S.E.S.)—-which is really a device to sell 
more memberships. In the S.E.S. scheme, half of each $12 membership fee goes to 
a special fund for redistribution to party members. Once a month, a draw is made 
for a gift. Up to $100 may be distributed each month for every 400 party 
members. Families of a deceased party member may also receive a condolence 
gift from the fund.”* 

(c) Liberal Party Dinners: The Liberal Party appears to have made fairly 
extensive use of fund-raising dinners. These are organized at the provincial or 
local level rather than by the national party.78 The Toronto Globe and Mail 
mentions a $25-a-plate dinner held by the Liberals in Vancouver. Five hundred 
persons attended, giving the Liberals a $7,500 profit.7? The Quebec Liberal Party 
claims to derive enough income from its annual fund-raising dinners in the cities 
of Quebec and Montreal (plus $5,000 per year in quota payments from all 
constituencies) to pay its ongoing expenses. From one $50-a-plate dinner in 
Montreal, the net revenue was $70,000; from one in Quebec City, $28,000.8° 
The Toronto and District Liberal Association holds an annual $25-a-plate dinner 
honouring the party leader. This dinner regularly attracts 1500 persons and nets 
about $25,000. 


C. Conclusions 


Indirect contributions have provided considerable funds for parties in several 
countries. Business activities appear to provide a continuous and fairly dependable 
source of income for many parties. Thus it might be argued that Canadian parties 
should attempt to establish profit-making businesses. One difficulty is apparent. 
Canadian parties, in particular the Liberal and Conservative Parties, have often 
been suspected of being too responsive to the wants of the Canadian business 
community. If these parties were to engage in business activity themselves, this 
suspicion on the part of many Canadians might be intensified. 

On the other hand, it is clear that Canadian parties have only begun to touch 
the lucrative sources of funds which can be reached through special fund-raising 
activities. More extensive use of fund-raising dinners and other social events 
(premiéres, galas, etc.) might bring significant financial returns. 


IV. DIRECT PRIVATE DONATIONS 


This category includes all donations not previously considered under “public 
subsidies” or “indirect donations.” It includes funds collected through (a) existing 
nonparty structures (b) new nonparty structures and (c) existing or improved 
party structures. 

Because much discussion and experimentation on possible improvements in 
direct private donations has been carried on in the United States, this section 
draws heavily upon their experience and writing, while making some comparison 
with other countries. 


7 Tbid., pp. 44-47. 
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A. Collection Through Existing Nonparty Structures 


The United States has done some experimenting with the utilization of economic 
structures, both trade unions and corporations, as channels for the collection of 
party funds. 
Corporations, business or trade associations, and labor organizations are 
natural financial constituencies because they command ready-made channels 


of communication capable of reaching large aggregates of voters. Thus they 
have been used to tap funds and mobilize political energy.™ 


It is not new, of course, for political parties to seek financial help from unions or 
corporations. But since unions and corporations in the United States as such 
are forbidden to make donations to political parties, their participation in 
elections must take different forms.*? The usual form is to engage in “nonpar- 
tisan” political activities. 


1. Collection Through Unions: United States 


American trade unions may not use general funds for partisan political 
purposes.83 During the 1960 presidential election, however, the AFL-CIO 
Committee on Political Education (COPE) organized voter registration drives in 
coordination with the Democratic Party’s drives. It also sponsored get-out-the- 
vote campaigns and voluntary contribution drives.84 Locals of the AFL-CIO 
undertook various drives, too.8° The Teamsters Union (not affiliated with the 
AFL-CIO) and its locals also raised money and sponsored registration drives, but 
tended to favour the Republican candidate, Nixon. The national political commit- 
tee for the Teamsters, the department for Democratic Republican Independent 
Voter Education (DRIVE), made contributions to candidates sympathetic to 
labour.8® Altogether the national committees of various labour groups raised 
$1,983,783 for political purposes in the 1960 campaign.87 


2. Collection Through Corporations: United States 


In recent years, some corporations have begun to participate in elections in a 
way similar to the unions, organizing registration and voting drives, and in some 
cases even sponsoring voluntary donation programs.88 A “non-profit, bipartisan 
organization supported by corporate memberships” and entitled The Effective 
Citizens Organization (ECO) has been formed to publicize the efforts of 
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corporations in this field, to encourage other businesses to participate, and to 
provide information and advice to participating companies. ECO claims that 300 
corporations established public affairs programs in the decade before 1962.89 The 
expenses incurred by corporations engaging in such bipartisan campaigns have 
been ruled tax deductible by the United States Internal Revenue Service.®° 

One example of a corporation-sponsored campaign for voluntary contribu- 
tions is usually cited as the most successful. The Corporation itself, Aerojet- 
General, has issued a pamphlet describing its elaborate program.®! This 
program involved registrations and political education®? as well as fund raising. 
Three top executives (one Democrat and two Republicans) initiated the program. 
Advertising (memoranda, posters, articles in the company periodical) explained 
the need for political contributions and identified political giving with good 
citizenship. Before the 1962 campaign, the company went so far as to allow 
payroll deductions for political contributions.% 

Table 1 illustrates the results of Aerojet’s financial campaigns. 


TABLE 1 


CONTRIBUTIONS MADE IN AEROJET FUND RAISING CAMPAIGN 


1958 1960 1962 
Total Employee Contributions ........................ $25,000 $60,000 $97,000 
Average’ PersEmployee! 2 eee $2.30 $3.20 $4.00 
Extployee( Participation: Awanenenn. Sete. nace 70% 81% 74% 


Source: From a table in the pamphlet ‘The Aerojet Good Citizenship Campaigns,” p. 1. 


The Ford Motor Company conducted a contribution campaign along simpler 
lines.®4 It provided employees with contribution cards plus two envelopes, one of 
which indicated the party for whom the donation was intended, and could then be 
placed in the second envelope and placed in a contribution box. Another 
corporation sponsored a door-to-door canvass in its community. 

The corporate in-plant campaigns are designed to make use of corporate 
communications structures and the status of corporate executives to stimulate 
political giving. The drawbacks to this plan are obvious. Unless great care is 
taken to ensure bipartisanship in the campaign, social and financial pressures may 
be brought to bear on employees to enforce conformity to the political leanings of 
the company’s management. In any case, this type of program may not be readily 
extended to many corporations. It requires a considerable amount of planning 
and organization; “clearly, the methods used and the degree of top executive 
encouragement affect the results. Apparently, for many of the executive level, 
contributions of money continue to be a substitute for contributions of time and 
effort.”9¢ 

8 Tbid., p. 16. 

% Ibid., p. 8, cites ruling 62-156 issued September 24, 1962. 
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ested in the Politics of Democracy, Public Relations Dept., Aerojet-General Corp., El Monte, 
California. 

®2 Speakers from both parties attended after-hour rallies. 

® Tt is not clear either from Aerojet’s pamphlet or from that of ECO whether confidentiality 
Was maintained under the payroll deduction system. 

* Alexander, Financing the 1960 Election, p. 77. 


* ECO pamphlet, p. 6. 
* Alexander, Financing the 1960 Election, p. 77. 
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3. Collection Through Unions and Corporations: Europe 


Parties in European countries also receive funds through the channels of 
economic structures. The Labour parties in Norway, United Kingdom and 
Sweden, for example, receive funds collected through union channels. 

(a) Sponsor’s Associations: Attempts have been made in Germany, (also in 
France and Japan) to utilize corporate structures for the collection of political 
funds.®” However, these were cases not of using the corporate structure to reach 
the voter, but of using the business federation structure to reach corporations. 
The German experience indicates that, far from broadening the base of political 
finance and “freeing” the political parties from reliance on a few large donors, the 
sponsors’ associations tended to concentrate both donations and irfluence. 

In these countries [Japan, France, Germany] one centrally-organized group 

thus contributes (at an informed guess) anywhere from a third to two- 


thirds of the total campaign funds of the major parties of the center and 
Tight 


Thus in Germany the Sponsor groups have used their leverage to force the 
adoption by the parties of candidates who had previously been quite inactive 
in party affairs, and made a precondition for their grants written agree- 
ments... on post-election coalition decisions. Finally, tremendous pressure 
has been put on even the most powerful government leaders to prevent 
the taking of policies not liked by the Sponsors... .* 


4. Suggestions 


(a) Collections Through Retail Outlets: Another idea emanating from the 
United States is to take advantage of the great network of contacts involved in a 
retail chain. F. P. Kilpatrick, a social psychologist at The Brookings Institution, 
suggests placing contribution boxes in the retail outlets of national organizations. 
Applying this idea to food chains, he argues: 

Today the American supermarket, like the agora of ancient Greece, is the 

one institution of American life that is frequented by more than half of 

our society in any given week. A properly organized campaign undertaken 

with the cooperation of the food chains would make it possible to appeal 

to these millions of people at frequent intervals during the campaign at 


the precise times when it is easiest to translate the impulse of making a 
small contribution into action.” 


Boxes could also be installed in drug stores, post offices, etc. to appeal to 
masses of people while they have their money in their hands. Kilpatrick suggests, 
too, that some of the possibilities for theft or fraud could be eliminated by having 
people receive their change in the form of special party stamps, which could then 
be deposited in the boxes and would be redeemable only by party officials. 

This idea would certainly create contacts with masses of people, but it is 
important to consider whether donations as would probably be made (if people 
are to give their “change”) would justify the handling expenses which would 
probably be high. 


®7 Heidenheimer, Campaign Finance Outside the United States, pp. 13-15. 

eS Tbid. pla. ; , 

% Kilpatrick, F.P., “Impulse, Action and Organization in the Financing of American 
Elections,” A Miscellany of Ideas, p. 17. 
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B. New Nonparty Structures 


The United States is the major source of ideas and experience in the area of new 
nonparty structures. One of the basic objectives behind proposals to establish 
new structures is to provide some channel for donations from persons who do not 
wish to contribute to the traditional partisan committee. It is hoped that if 
appeals are made on a nonpartisan plane contributions will be received from new 
groups of people: the “uncommitted voters.” Many of the proposals for new 
structures, therefore, stress the need for either neutral personnel or representation 
of both major parties. 


1. Collection Through Nonpartisan Collecting Agencies 


One writer in the United States calls for “a national nonpartisan fund, 
powerfully sponsored and launched, collected on a grass-roots basis by inspired 
volunteers.”1°° This nonpartisan fund, as distinguished from bipartisan or 
multipartisan funds, would not be apportioned among political parties; it would 
be used “not to influence, but to inform and educate,”!®! to provide “a 
nonpartisan, impartial, fair presentation of the facts”’!2 to the uncommitted 
voter. The fund would help the parties financially in an indirect manner by 
buying advertising space and broadcast time, which would be apportioned so as to 
present “the case for and against all parties, candidates, and issues.”! Its 
author hopes that this plan would attract funds from “organizations normally 
nonpolitical, such as student bodies, churches, women’s clubs’!°4 as well as 
from uncommitted voters. 

This scheme ignores what is probably the key problem in soliciting for 
political funds, which is not how to get the money from nonpartisans but how to 
get it from partisans. The problem is solicitors. Where do the “inspired volunteers” 
come from? As the ECO pamphlet says about the United States, “Surveys show 
40% of our population indicate favorable disposition toward contributing to 
political campaigns; obviously, many have never been solicited.” The same 
likely holds true for Canada. It is possible but not probable that the search for 
“truth” and the facts about political issues would inspire volunteers more strongly 
than partisan loyalties would. 


2. Nonpartisan Agency to Aid Party Fund Raising 


Another objective considered in setting up new bodies to improve political 
financing is that of “streamlining” the techniques currently used by the parties; in 
effect, to help the parties do their own fund raising. A National Foundation for 
Political Finance has been proposed (for the United States) by Staebler 
and Alexander, and mentioned in the Report of the President’s Commission 
on Campaign Costs. 

The major function of such a foundation would be to stimulate fund raising. 
To accomplish this goal, it would engage in a number of specific activities: it 
would attempt to create public attitudes favourable to contributing; it would 

10 Gunzburg, M.L. “How a Nonpartisan Political Fund Might Work,” A Miscellany of 
Ideas, p. 32. 
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coordinate the work of independent groups; it would attempt to foster the 
exchange of ideas between parties. To add prestige to the foundation, Staebler 
suggests that it be nonpartisan. On it would be representatives of both major 
parties, nonpartisan agencies, economic interests, educators, and communications 
media.1°° Giving the foundation a federal charter and making the President of 
the United States its Honorary President would add further prestige.1°7 

A national nonpartisan advertising program to stimulate small donations has 
already been attempted by a privately endowed nonpartisan foundation. The 
American Heritage Foundation, in cooperation with the Advertising Council and 
the national committees of both the Republican and Democratic Parties, operated 
such a campaign in 1958.1°8 Then, and again in 1960, advertisements urged 
citizens in the United States to contribute to the party of their choice. The 
campaigns were extensive. In 1958: 

The Foundation and the Advertising Council employed a vast range of care- 

fully planned publicity approaches... including 25,000 local television- 

station messages, mentions on nearly 100 top television-network shows, 

editorial or advertising support in virtually all weekly and monthly maga- 

zines, over 3,000 three-sheet posters put out by transportation advertising 

firms, and a large number of planted articles in periodicals including one 


in the multi-million issue Reader’s Digest, free reprints of which were sent 
to 10,000 political leaders.*” 


It is not clear to what extent this program was a success.'° The Democrats and 
Republicans both ran drives for small donations to take advantage of. the 
program, but it is impossible to tell how much of the success of these drives was 
due to the nonpartisan advertising. 

This type of program has never been tried in Canada. It may be that 
Canadians are unaware of the parties’ need for funds. A Canadian foundation, 
somehow endowed with prestige and money, might therefore be able to stir up 
public interest in political finance so that (a) more volunteers would be willing to 
solicit and (b) grass-roots soliciting would be made more productive. 

It is more likely, however, that changes in public attitudes produced by 
publicity campaigns would take a long time to evolve. In the short run, some 
financial stimulus would probably bring more noticeable results. 


C. Collection Through Party Structures 


Full-time party business enterprises have been discussed above. Special campaign 
fund-raising activities have also been considered. A closer look will now be given 
to the ways in which parties can improve their financial position by using their 
own structures as channels for gathering direct donations. 


16 Staebler, Neil O. “A National Foundation for Political Finance,” A Miscellany of 
Ideas, p. 36. 

107 Alexander, Responsibility in Party Finance, p. 51. 

108 Heard, The Costs of Democracy, p. 42. 

108 Tbid., p. 456. 

10 Shannon takes exception to this form of campaigning. About the national campaign 
carried on in 1958 by the American Heritage Foundation he asks, “Did not this whole campaign 
with singing commercials and “hard sells” give an atmosphere of salesmanship to the serious 
business of statesmanship?” Money and Politics, p. 101. 
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1. Internal Party Sources 

(a) Membership Dues and Subscriptions: Within Canadian parties them- 
selves there are sources of funds which have not been exploited to their fullest. In 
a number of European countries, membership dues account for a substantial 
portion of the parties’ income. In Norway, for example, in 1950, the Communist 
Party received 80 per cent of its income from dues, the Liberal Party 70 per cent, 
the Center (Agrarian) Party 65 per cent, the Conservative Party 50 per cent, the 
Christian People’s Party 50 per cent, and the Labour Party 37 per cent.1™ In 
West Germany in 1961 the SPD received 52.0 per cent of its income from 
membership dues, the CDU 8.9 per cent and the FDP 8.0 per cent.112 Dues are 
an important source of income for Italian political parties!!® and for the 
Communist and Socialist Parties of France. Membership fees are of “vast 
importance” for the Communist and Social Democratic Parties in Finland 
too.114 

The constituency Labour parties in the United Kingdom derive considerable 
income from membership dues, although the proportion of income from this 
source varies from one constituency to another. The minimum membership due is 
set at 6s. per year by the Labour Party’s constitution. The average collected, 
however, is only about 2s.6d.115 For the Conservative Party “the basic source 
of constituency finance, is the annual subscription,” which is usually about 2s.6d. 
(35 cents).116 Volunteer canvassers and the “Book Scheme” are used to collect 
these subscriptions. 


The “Book Scheme” is probably peculiar to the Conservatives. The treasurer 
sends to prospects in the ten shilling to five pound class—usually small 
business men—a notebook showing what others have contributed, and an 
appeal letter inviting them to write down their own donation.” 


The tapping of this source of funds is not unknown to Canadian political parties. 
The United Farmers of Alberta (UFA) used membership subscriptions: Henry 
Wise Wood organized a successful drive in the fall and winter of 1921-22. Each 
member contributed $6, of which $2 was for UFA membership, $2 for a one-year 
subscription to the Grain Growers’ Guide, $1 for political expenses, and $1 for 
organization expenses.118 

The CCF-NDP has also used membership dues as a source of income. The 
annual reports of the CCF for 1950, 1952, 1954, and 1960 indicate that dues 
constitute a significant portion of the national party’s income.44® For the New 
Democratic Party, dues are still a significant source of income, although they 
constitute a smaller percentage of total income than formerly because of the 
increase in national union contributions. 


41 Storing, James A. Norwegian Democracy, Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 1963, p. 126. 

42 Duebber and Braunthal, ““West Germany,” in ‘‘Comparative Political Finance,” p. 779. 

18 Passigli, “Italy,” Ibid., p. 726. 

44 Pesonnen, ef al., op. cit., p. 4. 

46 Harrison: “Britain,” in “Comparative Political Finance,” p. 674. Since the “‘constituency 
quota” system provides revenue for Central Office the subscriptions ultimately form part of 
the national party income as well. 

u6 Thid., pp. 667-8. 

7 Tbid., p. 668. 

48 Rolph, W.K. Henry Wise Wood of Alberta, Toronto, 1950, pp. 93-94. 

“° Report of Twelfth Annual Convention 1952; Thirteenth Annual Convention, 1954; 
‘Sixteenth Annual Convention, 1960. 
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The Ralliement des Créditistes has always relied heavily upon receipts from 
membership dues. In the earliest years of the party membership, fees collected 
locally paid for Réal Caouette’s television appearances on local television 
stations.17° In 1961 the annual fee was set at $14; $2 of this going toward a 
subscription to the party’s monthly newspaper Regards.121 The Service Eco- 
nomique et Sociale was set up in 1964; $12 was collected for the S.E.S. each year, 
of which $6 was used for provincial and local party administration and $6 for 
redistribution among party members.122 Administrative costs included the 
production of Regards. In 1965, a new type of membership card, “carte de 
membre sympathisant” was sold for $2 a year, giving the “membre sympathisant” 
partial membership privileges.1°3 The importance of membership receipts is 
evident from the party’s statement of revenues and expenditures for 1964-65; of 
the total receipts of $19,491.48, the S.E.S. collections were $12,949.95.124 

In the early thirties the National Liberal Federation began a system of 
“associate memberships.” Party supporters who paid $1 per year became associate 
members of the national party and received party publications. Although there 
were 50,000 associate members by 1933, the system lapsed during the Second 
World War and was not renewed.!2° 

At present, membership fees for the Liberals and Conservatives are set by 
riding associations. The average is $2 per year in the Liberal Association with 
varying amounts up to $5. The Conservatives’ average is $1.126 

The central problem in raising funds through dues collection is discipline. 
Shannon has advocated the requirement of membership dues by parties in the 
United States; any person who failed to pay his dues would be disqualified from 
membership in his party.127 The question of to what degree a party could 
maintain discipline in the matter of dues turns on what disqualification would 
mean to the member. In countries such as Italy and Israel where so much activity 
is organized on a partisan basis, disqualification would have an immediate and 
personal impact on a member. In United States, particularly in one-party areas, 
exclusion from the party primary might be a meaningful sanction. But for 
members of the Canadian Liberal or Conservative Parties deprivation would 
probably mean little or nothing to anyone but the few very active members who 
became delegates to party conventions. 

(b) Assessment of Elected Representatives: A second possible internal 
source of revenue is sitting members. In Italy, Communist and Socialist Parties 
receive a set proportion of the salary each member earns as a deputy. The SPD in 
Germany collects 20% of the salaries of its sitting members.1?8 In France 
socialist deputies are expected to turn back a portion of their indemnity. Harrill 


12% Stein, “The Finances of the Ralliement des Créditistes,” p. 18. 
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12 Thid., p. 44. For details on the mode of redistribution, see supra, Section III. B. 4. 
“Indirect Donations—Canadian practices” of this study. 

128 Thids ‘p. 47: 

124 Thid., Table III appended. 

125 Regenstreif, S.P., The Liberal Party of Canada: A Political Analysis. Unpublished Ph.D. 
dissertation, Cornell, 1963. Reprint (Xerox) by University Microfilms Inc., Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, 1965, p. 168. 

128 Dowd, Eric, “Should N.D.Pers share riches of their toil?” Globe and Mail Magazine, 
Toronto, Sept. 11, 1965, p. 2. 

127 Shannon, op. cit., pp. 99-100. Paul T. David also recommends this plan: “Model for a 
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quotes a Cooperative Commonwealth Federation (CCF) treasurer as saying that 
the national party sometimes called upon its members of Parliament if it was 
running short of funds.1?9 

Shannon sees in this a sinister force. He points out that during the Fourth 
Republic in France, Communist deputies turned over all of their indemnities to 
the party, and received a salary from the party. In effect, then, they were being 
paid according to the way they performed as party members, not as deputies. 

With such iron control, power (sovereignty) may pass from the hands of 

the state’s overt representative body into those of an outside party 

machine.” 
While this may seem much more alarming to someone from the United States 
than to someone from Canada (where members are already disciplined by their 
parties to a considerable degree) there is probably still good reason to reject this 
method of financing. Since the state pays the salaries of members of Parliament, a 
system in which members turned back a certain portion of their salaries would be, 
in effect, an indirect state subsidy to the parties in proportion to their representa- 
tion in Parliament. If such subsidies were to be granted it would probably be 
preferable to grant them openly, as a matter of public policy. 


2. Sources External to the Party 


An obvious way for parties to raise more funds from “outside” is simply to 
improve the existing fund-raising techniques. If, as has often been suggested, the 
major Canadian parties tend simply to select a prominent member of the business 
community as national solicitor and then depend on him to “touch” his business 
acquaintances, improvement of the collection procedures might well yield consid- 
erable new revenues. 

(a) Quota Systems: A “model for a rational system of party finance,” which 
was proposed for the United States, might be applicable to Canada.1*! In this 
model, adapted from a study of voluntary associations, the ongoing expenses of 
national parties would be financed by an upward flow of funds from lower levels 
of the party organization.122 As a sanction against delinquent lower-level 
associations, the national party could threaten to “withdraw the charter” of the 
association, deny it the use of the national party’s name. For campaign financing, 
“permanent, efficient, and fully-committed staffs’ would be employed to raise 
funds in a systematic way. 

The Conservative Party in the United Kingdom has used a “constituency 
quota” system since 1948. 

The Party Treasurers decide annually on a “National Target” for cons- 

tituency contributions to Central Office. This is translated into so many 

pence per Conservative vote. After negotiations with Area Treasurers 
separate area quotas are fixed. Area Treasurers then settle constituency 
quotas with local treasurers according to their assessment of means. 

(Informally many constituencies set their branches sub-quotas).... Some 

associations still need subsidies, and some fail to meet their quota—which 


is “voluntary.” Nevertheless, from being a drag the constituencies have been 
turned into a major support of Central Office.’™ 


129 Harrill, op. cit., p. 266. 

130 Shannon, op. cit., p. 84. 

131 David, in A Miscellany of Ideas, pp. 10-12. 

182 David suggests that funds should come ultimately from membership dues. This question 
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The Labour Party, on the other hand, has had difficulty getting funds from 
constituency parties. 

So strong is the tradition that... [the unions] will look after Transport 

House that local parties will hoard money or waste it on social or political 

conspicuous consumption. One CLP with a £3,600 income in 1962 sent 

only £ 68 to London.“ 

The 1965 Blackpool Conference may mark the beginning of a change, but so far 
the basic idea of the “rational model” has not proved effective for the Labour 
Party. 

Parties in the United States already have an upward flow of funds, although 
not on the complete and systematic scale suggested in the “rational model.”135 
Both Democrats and Republicans have a “quota system” under which state 
finance committees (represented on the national committee) are assigned a 
certain sum of money to be raised each year. This sum is decided, in the 
Republican Party (which is more highly systematic), according to “the state’s 
electoral votes, population, number of Republican voters in the last presidential 
election, number of occupied dwelling units, personal income-tax collections, and 
purchasing power.”!86 Many state finance committees set parallel quotas for 
county finance committees.1°7 All direct contributions within a state are credited 
toward the state’s quota. State and national fund-raising drives can thus be 
coordinated, with each level gaining some of the revenues. 

Alexander sums up the workings of this system: “Analysis leads inevitably to 
the conclusion that while quota monies do not flow upward as freely as might be 
hoped, they nevertheless are an indispensable source of funds for the national 
parties.” He cites Heard as estimating that between 1944 and 1956 the Demo- 
cratic national and congressional committees received one-third of their funds and 
the Republican committees one-half, from upward transfers.138 

This “upward-flow” system probably could not easily be transplanted to 
Canada. The Quebec Liberal Party, however, does use it at the provincial level. 
Each constituency association is assessed $50 per year, the receipts to be put 
toward the maintenance of the provincial party offices in Montreal and Quebec 
City. Quota funds, however, form only a small part of the total income for this 
purpose.139 The national Liberal Party attempted to initiate such a system in 
the twenties and again in 1931, but was not successful in either case.14° 

The sanctions of the “rational model” are based, according to the author 
upon the fact that “the name of the national organization and its official 
sponsorship are the basis for local recruiting.”!41 While this assumption may be 
valid for other voluntary associations, it is of doubtful validity when applied to 
federally linked provincial parties in Canada. 

The assumption is probably more valid for the United States. In their system 
of government, state and national campaigns run concurrently. Thus, without 
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cooperation between national and state fund raisers there is likely to be wasteful 
competition for the campaign dollar. It is therefore possible that the threat of 
competition for funds rather than the threat of withdrawal of a national sponsor- 
ship is the chief “whip” available to enforce the quota system.!#? In Canada, on 
the other hand, federal and provincial elections are not often concurrent, so that 
competition for funds is to some extent avoided. In any case, the danger of a high 
degree of competition between federal and provincial fund raisers in the Liberal 
and Conservative Parties is minimized by the fact that most federal campaign 
funds are collected from large business and hence mostly from Ontario and 
Quebec.148 

(b) Sustaining Funds: Both the Democratic and the Republican National 
Committees in the United States have established sustaining funds, to try to gain a 
somewhat broader-based source of revenues for minimum ongoing expenditures. 
The Democrats’ sustaining fund, established in 1957, is based upon $10-per-year 
membership fees. These are solicited by mail or advertisements, rather than by 
personal contact. This allows a large number of people to be reached. By 1961, 
the Democrats had 60,000 contributors and the Republicans (who began their 
program in 1962) had a first-year membership of 70,000. The sustaining fund 
had brought in $1,029,000 to the Republicans by 1964.44 

Alexander has argued that mail and advertising campaigns are expensive in 
relation to their returns and that the returns to the parties have proved inadequate 
for their needs.145 Nevertheless, this is a fund-raising idea which could 
probably be imitated in Canada. A regular flow of income, even if smaller than 
necessary, would be preferable to a spasmodic, unpredictable flow for the 
purposes of maintaining the national offices of the parties. 

Sustaining funds have already, in fact, been started in Canada. Perhaps the 
earliest suggestion was made by a Conservative supporter: 

I asked them [a group of influential Conservatives] if they would join me 

in creating the basis of a fund by subscribing fifty thousand dollars, with 

a pledge that neither we nor others who would add to the fund would seek 

for recognition from the Conservative party because we had contributed 

these sums. These gentlement were too generous... to laugh... .° 
In 1958 the federal Liberal Party in Ontario established a sustaining fund, the 
Liberal Union. The party, nearly bankrupt, was faced with the possibility of 
having to close its Toronto office. Party supporters throughout Ontario were 
asked to join the Liberal Union by paying $100 per year. Members would then 
receive a membership card and be invited to cocktail parties held in Toronto 
about once a year and attended by party leaders. The highest the number of 
members reached was between 75 to 100, but this provided enough money to 
keep the Toronto Office open. 

In Manitoba, fund-raising dinners are held by the Liberals to raise money 
for maintenance of permanent offices. Every person who buys a ticket to a $50- or 
$25-a-plate dinner becomes a member of the “Century Club.” Profits are divided 
between the federal and provincial organizations. The Ontario CCF Party too, 

“2 There are also sanctions available in voting rights, seating arrangements and accommo- 
dations, etc., at national conventions. Alexander, Financing the 1960 Election, pp. 55-56. 
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made use of a sustaining fund. The “Ontario 500 Club” consisted of the 
approximately 500 persons who gave $10 or more to the party. In 1960 the 
national CCF Party reported receiving $2,930.80 from this source out of total 
receipts of $28,547.87. The only larger entry in the report of receipts was that for 
membership dues ($23,022) .146* Currently, the New Democratic Party receives 
funds from a national system of sustaining memberships at $12 or more per year. 

(c) Endowment Funds: An interesting suggestion has been made to help 
parties in the United States put their finances on a more dependable footing.147 
Byron G. Allen, a former Democratic National Committeeman from Minnesota, 
has suggested that parties be chartered to permit them to hold trusteed endow- 
ment funds. The parties could then solicit contributions of securities rather than 
cash, add a small portion of their current revenues, and thus build up a sizeable 
income-earning fund. Allen hopes that such a “nest egg” would be used to expand 
national party activities into research, maintenance of libraries, personnel training, 
etc. 

(d) Small Gifts Drives: To make the financial constituencies of political 
parties approximate their political constituencies, the establishment of a “mass 
base” for political donations has been advocated by many students of political 
finance. Both parties in the United States have made efforts in this direction in 
recent years. 

(i) Bipartisan Drives. There have been a few bipartisan drives for small 
donations in the United States. One such drive in Alexandria, Minnesota, in 1956 
raised $1,200 from the 1000 persons solicited during a three-day period. 
Seventy-six percent of those solicited made donations. A local newspaper provided 
leadership and publicity. Eighty solicitors were recruited and they made their 
door-to-door calls in pairs (one Democrat and one Republican; and occasionally 
an independent accompanied the two partisan solicitors.) Arrangements were 
made in advance to divide up the receipts according to the votes cast in the 
preceding election.148 

(ii) Partisan Drives. Republicans and Democrats have also organized par- 
tisan drives for mass contributions. As early as 1916, the Democratic Party, under 
Wilson, sponsored a mail-solicitation drive, which is thought to have stimulated 
gifts from 300,000 persons.149 In 1952 the Democrats started a campaign for $5 
contributions, under Beardsley Ruml, finance chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee. The National Office had booklets of receipts printed, and 
distributed them to state organizations, which then distributed them to local 
organizations. Total receipts were about $600,000, of which a portion was 
retained by the state finance committees for their own use. The plan as a whole 
supplied only about 10 per cent of the National Committee’s annual revenue for 
1952. 

The Plan required the expenditure of some money by the committee and of 

considerable energy by Ruml and numerous staff members, all of which 

might have been put to other use. The Plan, was, therefore, in 1952 a 

failure.” 
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In 1958 both Republicans and Democrats organized mass solicitations in 
conjunction with the national nonpartisan advertising campaign to encourage 
political donations. The Dollars for Democrats program was then continued in 
1960 on a more ambitious scale. The National Committee of the Democratic 
Party received $121,059.92 from the 1960 drive, after money had been deducted 
for state and local committees.5! The Republicans gathered about 200,000 
volunteers and received contributions (estimated total, $1,850,000) from 900,000 
families.52 The Republican Party did not organize its “Neighbor-to-Neighbor 
Campaign” on a national scale in 1960, but one county in Minnesota raised 
$94,000 in a small-contribution drive.153 

Workers for the 1964 Republican Presidential candidate, Barry Goldwater, 
have had the greatest success so far in raising money in this way. Television, 
radio, and mailed appeals were used to solicit funds. After one direct mailing of 
15 million pieces of literature, 380,000 donations were received, for a total of 
$5.8 million.54 Altogether “32.4 percent of the Republicans’ 1964 national 
income came from direct mail solicitations, 13.7 percent from TV appeals.” 
Throughout 1964, the Republicans received 651,000 small individual 
contributions.155 

Attempts at mass-based financing made by Canadian parties have been 
considerably less successful. In 1943-44, the Conservative Party tried a popular 
finance campaign. Door-to-door canvassing, backed up with advertising in the 
press, on radio and by direct mail, was carried on under a professional fund 
raiser. Receipts, however, failed to cover even the overhead costs of the 
campaign.56 There is no evidence that the national Liberal Party has ever 
tried any drive for mass contribution outside the party membership. The national 
Social Credit Party in 1946 and 1947 advertised in the Canadian Social Crediter 
for contributions to the “On to Ottawa Fund”, but receipts were “a mere 
trickle.”157 In summary, no Canadian party appears to have been able to 
maintain a broadly-based system of small contributions from the general public. 

(e) Large-Gift Drives: The Liberal and Conservative Parties in Canada 
obtain the great bulk of their funds in large donations. Neither Party, however, 
has a formally organized drive for large gifts. In the United States, on the other 
hand, both the Democrats and the Republicans operate drives for large 
contributions. 

The Democrats’ large-gift drive was started by President John F. Kennedy. 
Every contributor of $1000 becomes a member of the “President’s Club,” receives 
mail from the Democratic National Committee and, if attending a party 
convention, has special seating. Members receive invitations to receptions, etc., 


151 Alexander, Financing the 1960 Election, p. 53. 

12 Heard, op. cit., p. 405. 

2838 Alexander, Financing the 1960 Election, p. 54. 

154 Pincus, ‘““The Fight Over Money,” op. cit., p. 72. 

155 Alexander and Meyers, “The Switch in Campaign Giving,” Fortune, November 1965, 
Disa 
456 Granatstein, J. L., ‘Conservative Party Finances, 1939-1945” pp. 52-54. An unpublished 
study prepared for the use of this Committee. The Liberal Party in Ontario has tried mailed 
appeals on two occasions. In 1961-1962 letters were sent to 75,000 Liberal sympathizers in 
Ontario, at a cost of $4,000. Net receipts were approximately $6,600. A second mailing was 
sent in 1965, at a cost of $4,500. There was a net loss of $800 on this appeal. The mailing list 
used was the Ontario section of the national list maintained at the party’s Ottawa office. The 
national party is enclosing envelopes with requests for contributions in issues of a new 
semi-annual publication, The Journal of Liberal Thought. 

7 Stein, Finances of the Ralliement des Créditistes, Appendix II. 
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often attended by the President. An estimated 4000 persons are now members 
of state and national chapters of the President’s Club.158 

In the Republican Party, “Republican Associates” correspond to the mem- 
bers of the President’s Club. This special category of donors established during 
Eisenhower’s presidency had 1700 members by 1960. Goldwater’s aides also 
solicited large donors for his campaign for nomination. 

A nationwide solicitation of wealthy conservatives, primarily through tele- 

phone blitzes at key moments, brought in a major part of the $5.5 million 

spent in winning the nomination.” 
A national committee direct mailing in 1965 brought in 200 over-$1,000 
contributions. In the meantime, the National Republican Congressional Com- 
mittee (which raises money for candidates for the House of Representatives) 
started its own campaign for “$1,000 Boosters.” For 1966 the $1000 Booster drive 
and the drive for Republican Associates are being combined in a direct-mail 
appeal to 8700 possible contributors.16° 

In Canada, the Ralliement des Créditistes has tried a program similar to the 
President’s Club and the Republican Associates. In order to get contributions 
substantially larger than the $12 membership fees, the Party established a 
category of donors of over $100, the “Club des Cents.” Such contributors were 
registered in each constituency. In 1962-1963 the small businessmen reached in 
this drive contributed over $40,000 to the party.161 


D. Conclusions 


Several concluding points must be made about the party fund raising from 
outside sources. As Heard has stated: 


The cost of raising money in small amounts naturally runs higher than 
the cost of raising it in large amounts... .” 


Successful mass solicitation is to a significant extent a matter of technique, 

a matter of system, continuity, and skill in designing appeals for specific 

audiences—all of which require competent and cooperative staffing.*” 

Extensive and costly publicity is also required to ensure the success of a 
fund-raising drive. Mailed or telephoned solicitations are also expensive and are 
considered by many to be less effective than personal solicitation.1°* Personal 
solicitation, on the other hand, requires the use of large numbers of volunteer 
canvassers, which, in turn, entails detailed planning and careful organization. 

Other elements essential to a successful fund-raising campaign are good 
timing and tailoring of the appeal. The Republicans’ drives provide excellent 
examples of both. 

In the midst of a sharp stock price drop—the so-called “Kennedy market” 

after the steel price rollback—-Warner [the assistant to the chairman of 

the Republican National Committee] purchased two mailing lists (for $2000 

apiece) with 65,000 names from East Coast investment advisory firms and 

began what was to develop into the first successful campaign by a major 
party for small contributions.*® 

158 Alexander and Meyers, “The Switch in Campaign Giving,” p. 3. 

BePINCUS Op Cit. 6 Ds al 2: 

160 Thid., pp. 73-74. 

161 Stein, op. cit., pp. 34-35. 

162 Heard, op. cit., p. 254. 
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164 Alexander, Responsibility in Party Finance, pp. 21-22. 
165 Pincus, op. cit., p. 72. 
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One of Goldwater’s direct-mail campaigns for funds was directed toward “doc- 
tors, small businessmen, even ethnic groups—to whom the conservative Arizonan 
had a strong appeal. A single mailing list of American Medical Association 
members—obtained free from a drug company—drew several hundred thousand 
dollars.”’166 

Prestige can also be used to good advantage in fund raising. In the 
President’s Club campaign mentioned above, for instance, the prestige of the 
President is used to induce donations. His name is mentioned in almost all 
correspondence with members and his presence with members at many club 
functions serves to give members a feeling of access to the seat of power.1°7 

In general, then, campaigns for direct contributions to political parties place 
great demands upon a party’s resources of organizational talent, ingenuity, 
manpower and money. Yet the experience of the Republican Party during 
Goldwater’s candidacy indicates that such compaigns can touch valuable sources 
of funds. Canadian parties have yet to demonstrate that they have made 
comparable efforts. Until they do, it is clearly too early to say that fund-raising 
campaigns in Canada are doomed to failure. 


166 J bid. 
167 Alexander and Meyers, “The Switch in Campaign Giving,” p. 3. 
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5 


PUBLIC SUBSIDIZATION OF POLITICAL PARTIES 
AND CANDIDATES 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Three methods of subsidizing election expenses by the state may be discerned: 
direct subsidies, specific subsidies and indirect subsidies. Systems of direct 
subsidies are characterized by the allocation of sums of money by the state to 
political parties, the money being divided either by law or through an agreement 
between the parties. The amounts never cover all the expenses of political parties 
or candidates, but usually vary between about a third and a half of their total 
election expenses. Specific subsidies, as opposed to direct subsidies, are for specific 
types of expenses. These may also be called “conditional”, being made for certain 
purposes only. They may take the form of money or of free use of facilities such 
as television and postal services. There is a third type of subsidy by which the 
state finances the political parties by indirect means. Indirect subsidies seek to 
encourage the electors to take a greater part in politics by making donations to 
political parties tax-free, or eligible for deductions similar to those allowed for 
charitable donations. This study is limited to a discussion of direct subsidy 
systems. 


A. Systems of Direct State Subsidy 


The direct subsidization of political parties has been established in four jurisdic- 
tions: Quebec,! the Federal Republic of Germany, Sweden and Puerto Rico. 
The aim of these systems is to finance at least part of the expenses of recognized 
political parties and to ensure their continuity, on the principle that parties fulfil 
an essential public role and should not be subject to undue pressure from private 
interests. Direct subsidies are usually made in the form of lump sum or pro rata 


1The new Quebec subsidy legislation is discussed in detail in a special study prepared 
for the Committee by Professor H. Angell and is therefore not considered here. See study 
No. 7 “The Evolution and Application of Quebec Election Expense Legislation 1960-66,” in 
Part II of this Report. 


allocations distributed by the state from public funds. The pro rata allocations are 
calculated either on the number of electors, or of voters supporting a particular 
party, or on the number of seats it holds in a particular legislature. All these 
systems leave a certain amount of room for private contributions. 

Although the systems in question resemble each other in principle, in 
practice they are very different. These variations of form are the result of the way 
direct subsidization of political parties has been adapted to different environments 
and problems. In West Germany no special legislation was adopted. The money 
was voted as an overall grant to the parliamentary parties at the time the annual 
budget was adopted. The allocation of the funds rested on an agreement between 
the parties. Sweden has established the most recent system of direct subsidies. Its 
operations are governed by a Royal Decree and the subsidy is in the form of a 
fixed allocation for each seat. Each party receives a sum proportional to the 
number of seats it has in Parliament. Puerto Rico established one of the first 
systems of direct subsidies in 1957, which has since been amended several times. 
The system provides for an overall allocation distributed on the basis of the 
number of “straight-ticket” votes obtained by each party, and for supplementary 
allocations to qualified political parties. 


Il. FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


West Germany is a federal state with two levels of government: the Bund, or 
federal government; and the provincial governments or Laender. The Federal 
Constitutional Court has jurisdiction in all electoral questions, in fixing the status 
of the political parties and adjudicating political and constitutional problems that 
may arise. This Court has recently declared the subsidy system adopted in 1959 
to be unconstitutional. Despite this judgment, the West German subsidy system is 
analyzed here since it illustrates certain principles and problems underlying 
direct subsidy systems.? 

Political parties are recognized by law in the Grundegesetz or the basic 


organic law of West Germany. Article 21, which gives legal status to the political 
parties, provides: 


(1) The political parties participate in the forming of the political will of 
the people. They may be freely formed. Their internal organization 
must conform to democratic principles. They must publicly account 
for the sources of their funds. 

(2) Parties which, by reason of their aims or the behavior of their 
adherents, seek to impair or destroy the free democratic basic order 
or to endanger the existence of the Federal Republic of Germany shall 
be unconstitutional. The Federal Constitutional Court shall decide on 
the question of unconstitutionality. 

(3) Details shall be regulated by Federal legislation.* 


2The Court’s decision was based on the grounds of (a) the inequity of the system 
due to the exclusion of non-parliamentary parties from financial benefits, and (b) the 
destruction of the proper relationship between political parties and the electorate. According 
to the Court “In a free democratic political system, the process of shaping the people’s 
political opinions and volition must be fundamentally free of state interference. This process 
must be directed from the people to the organs of the state, and not the other way around, 
from the state organs to the people.” Translated from a portion of the judgment quoted in 
Der Spiegel, Vol. 20, No. 31, Hamburg, July 25, 1966, p. 18. The decisions of the Second 
Senate of July 19, 1966 of the Federal Constitutional Court, 2 BvE 1/62, 2/64 and 2 
BvF 1/65 arrived too late for detailed translation and analysis. 

3 Pollock, James K., and John C. Lane, Source Materials on the Government and Politics 
of Germany, Ann Arbour, Michigan, Wahrs Publishing Co., 1964, p. 14. 
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Since the Federal Republic of Germany was set up in 1949, the number of 
political parties in the Bundestag has dropped from eleven to three. Today three 
parties, the Christian Democrats/Christian Social Union (CDU/CSU),‘ the Free 
Democrats (FDP), and the Social Democrats (SPD), have seats in Parliament. 

When charitable and other organizations were re-established after the Second 
World War, the government was increasingly called on to provide subsidies for 
these associations out of public funds. According to Theodor Eschenburg,® this 
tendency continues. The government did not limit itself to subsidizing charitable 
institutions; subventions were also given to associations representing special 
interests in society. It is therefore not surprising that political parties claimed state 
aid.® State financing of political parties received increased attention when the 
contributions of party members started to decrease, a phenomenon reported by all 
parties except the Social Democrats. 

In 1954, an amendment to the Income Tax Act was introduced which 
granted lower taxes on gifts made by individuals to parties. Parties like the 
CDU/CSU and the FDP, which were mainly financed by large contributions 
from heavy industry or financial circles, welcomed the measure despite the 
apparent danger that they would become dependent on these economic interests. 
However this measure made little difference to the financial situation of the SPD, 
which depended on the subscriptions of its members. 

In 1958 the Federal Constitutional Court was asked to determine if the 1954 
amendment to the Income Tax Act, and an amendment of 1956 dealing with the 
deduction of contributions, were constitutional. The Court decided that these 
provisions violated the fundamental right of political parties to equality of 
opportunity, and the fundamental right of the citizen to equality of treatment. 
The Court stated that business firms existed to make profits, and the diversion of 
funds to political parties was a violation of the rights of shareholders. Tax 
exemptions for political donations were declared to be unconstitutional. 

Anticipating the financial crisis which the parties would face, the Court made 
the following proposal: 

According to Art. 21, section 1, first sentence, of the Basic Law, political 

parties participate in forming the political will of the people. They do this 

particularly in participating in elections. Existing election laws pre-suppose 
political parties for the preparation and conduct of elections. Consequently, 


political parties are above all organizations for the preparation of elections 
and their monies, too, serve primarily such preparation.... 


Since the holding of elections is a governmental responsibility and since 
parties are accorded a decisive role in the fulfillment of this responsibility, 
it must then be permissible that not only for the elections themselves but 
for the political parties which sustain these elections financial means... 
[should be] allocated by the state.’ 


The Court clearly favoured a system of direct subsidization by the state as the 
ideal solution which would reconcile the fundamental rights of the parties and the 
citizens. 


*The CSU-Christian Social Union a Bavarian party allied to the dominant Christian 
Democrats (CDU). 

> Eschenburg, Theodor, Probleme der modernen Parteifinanzierung (Problems of Modern 
Party Financing), Lecture on the occasion of the inauguration of the Rector, May 9, 
1961, J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck) Tiibingen, 1961. 46 pp. passim. 

STbid., p. 24. 

7 Decision of the Second Senate of June 24, 1958 of the Federal Constitutional Court, 
BVerfGE VIII, 51ff; 1958. Excerpt of decision as translated cited in Pollock and Lane, op. cit., 
Denese 
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The parties found themselves deprived of a good part of the funds which 
they had received, because those contributors who had benefited from the income 
tax deduction generally ceased to contribute. The political parties tried to find 
other sources of financing. The state was called in to help out. 

In 1959, following repeated pressures from parliamentary groups, the 
government allocated a sum of 5 million DM to the political parties. An 
allocation to the political parties was simply included in the budget in the same 
manner as was done for other associations. The subsidy was to be assigned 
ostensibly to the political education work of the parties.. In addition to its 
non-statutory character, a second characteristic of the system was its great 
flexibility. Since there was no legislation controlling its functioning, the subsidies 
could be increased or decreased in successive years. The manner in which this 
was done depended upon a simple understanding between the parties represented 
in the Bundestag. 


A. Functioning of the System 


In keeping with the 1959 accord, a sum intended to subsidize the political 
education work of the parties was included each year in the budget. This sum was 
distributed entirely among the parties having representatives in the Bundestag. 
Other parties which failed to get representation in the Bundestag could not 
benefit. Each of the qualified parties received initially a basic amount of 5% of the 
total amount fixed in the budget for these subsidies. The remainder was divided 
on the basis of the number of seats held by each party in Parliament. The CDU 
and CSU are to be considered as separate parties in this connection. 

Those parties which benefited had to account for the manner in which these 
sums were used only to the President of the Federal Accounting Office. The 
Appropriations Committee of the Bundestag declared that such reports need not 
show details concerning specific items of expenditures, and that supervision was to 
be carried out mutually by the parties themselves. The pretence that the subsidies 
were for political education eventually was dropped, and it was generally accepted 
that the funds were voted to help the parties defray their expenses. 

Until 1961, the subsidies amounted to 5 million DM® yearly. In 1962, this 
amount was increased to 20 million DM. 

For the 1965 election the allocation from the government was 38 million 
DM. Each party represented (CDU, CSU, SPD and FDP) received 1.9 million 
DM, making 7.6 million DM in all. The remaining sum of 30.4 million DM was 
shared as follows: 


CDU/CSUF Fat. Aenea 48.2% 14,652,800 DM 
SPD ORS. 2), eee ew 39.0% 11,856,000 DM 
EDP win tht: co Roe i ATR 12.8% 3,891,200 DM 
8A close student of German politics, Arnold Heidenheimer, adds “...in practice the 


‘educational’ label is basically a fig-leaf for what is in effect a program of direct state 
subvention of party activities,” in Heidenheimer, Arnold J., Campaign Finance Outside the 
United States, paper prepared for the President’s Commission on Campaign Costs, Washing- 
ton, January 1962, (mimeographed) p. 33. 


® Four DM equal approximately one Canadian dollar. 
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If the basic sum is added to these amounts, the parties received the following 
sums in 1965: 


LO) Big ON 0 a ne ore eee En ee 18,452,800 DM 
Sid Bigs chee eiees ghee Wale Stee Se Rhea 13,756,000 DM 
128) SORE ae eee ee es 5,791,200 DM 


An appendix to one of the applications to the Federal Constitutional Court 
for the annulment of the subsidy legislation provides statistics on the revenues 
and expenditures of the three leading German parties for 1963. These figures 
which are summarized in the following tables may permit a judgment on the 
relative importance of government allocations to these parties which had risen by 
1965 as mentioned above to 38 million DM. 


TABLE 1 


REVENUES OF THE LEADING WEST-GERMAN PARTIES FOR 1963* 


CDU SPD FDP 
Niembersnip feeSunam te. 3,000,000 DM 14,000,000 DM 1,400,000 DM 
Contributions from members of 

parliamentary groups at all 

NCVEIS reertinn As tee are a 500,000 DM 2,700,000 DM 200,000 DM 
Donations (received and ex- 

DPCCLEC) serene = Sree eee 9,000 ,000 DM — 1,600,000 DM 
Bederalisubsidies:;. +... ek 8,000,000 DM 7,200,000 DM 3,100,000 DM 
Provincial’ subsidies: ...::2.:....:52.:. 3,500,000 DM 3,000,000 DM 1,400,000 DM 
Gtaate Venlc i renee ee en 24,000,000 DM 26,900,000 DM 7,700,000 DM 

TABLE 2 


EXPENDITURES OF THE LEADING WEST-GERMAN PARTIES FOR 1963+ 


CDU SPD FDP 
Administrative costs (Rent, 

mail, office material, inciden- 

PIER DRTISCS) (eerie er cre 2,500,000 DM 3,000,000 DM 1,050,000 DM 
Salaries for full-time officerst.... 6,000,000 DM 6,700,000 DM 1,750,000 DM 
Current public works................ 8,000,000 DM 7,000,000 DM 1,750,000 DM 
Municipal and Landtag pro- 

VINGiall ClEGLIONS este sete 7,000,000 DM 4,500,000 DM 2,400,000 DM 
Political education work............ — 5,200,000 DM — 
Potalrexpenditure ses. cee seease 23,500,000 DM 26,400,000 DM 6,950,000 DM 


* Taken from the Appendix to the Application by the Prime Minister of Hesse to obtain the 
partial annulment of Paragraph 1 of the Federal Budget Law 1965, Wiesbaden, May 10, 1965. 
Federal Gazette: BGBI II S, p. 193. (Translated from the German.) 

+ Ibid. 

t The numbers of full-time officers vary with parties; CDU:650, SPD:700, FDP:200. 
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A study of the above tables indicates that the “middle class’ CDU/CSU 
received a substantial income from private donations, largely business sources; 
however, public subsidies became an increasingly important factor in recent years. 
The labour-oriented SPD, on the other hand, is principally dependent on 
membership subscriptions in a manner typical of the European mass-parties of the 
Left; this helps explain its opposition to public subsidies, which it views as a 
threat to the enthusiasm of its rank and file members, whose efforts may be 
replaced by funds received from government sources. The small middle class Free 
Democratic Party apparently became almost totally dependent on the subsidies; 
its membership income and donations have declined drastically over the years. 


B. Control 


In 1964 a written agreement was drawn up between the parties represented in the 
Bundestag to assure an honest and fair election and to limit party expenditures 
during the 1965 election period. The parties which consented to the agreement 
solemnly undertook to run the election campaign fairly.1° The agreement was 
valid for one year only, from January 1 to December 31, 1965, and covered the 
recent federal election. Apart from the general report that the parties made to the 
President of the Federal Accounting Office, no controls other than those provided 
by this voluntary interparty agreement existed. 

Many Laender (provinces) followed the federal government in establishing 
subsidy systems. On the whole, the subsidies granted by the Provincial Legisla- 
tures to the political parties followed the same practices as those examined at the 
federal level. In most cases, the parties reported to the head of the Provincial 
Legislature on the use they had made of the public funds. In one province, the 
party leaders ruled that the sums of money allocated were not to be used to meet 
the administrative expenses of the parties. In another province, the contrary was 
accepted. 


C. Evaluation and Constitutionality of the System 


The establishment of the subsidy system aroused criticism in various quarters. 
These were made at different times by both citizens and the political parties 
themselves. Some observers feared that the subsidies led to the dependence of the 
political parties upon the state, in place of the earlier reliance on economic 
interests. The system was set up partly in the belief that it would reduce such 
reliance, but certain facts indicate the contrary. The FDP, for instance, had been 
a strong advocate of the subsidy system, since it wanted to free itself of the 
influence of the Sponsors’ Associations which had been its chief financial support.14 
But some observers assert simply that one evil was exchanged for another. 

The budget was subject to the control of the governing majority which could 
at pleasure, depending on the state of its majority and coalition politics, determine 
the size of the subsidy. In 1962, when the subsidy was increased to 20 million 
DM, it was alleged that the CDU, the majority party, threatened to change the 


The agreement is reproduced in full in the Appendix to Study No. 1 “Control and 
Limitation of Election Expenses in Modern Democracies” in Part II of this Report. 


1 The Sponsors’ Associations consisted of business and industrial concerns and were 
the main financial backers of the governing CDU/CSU. 
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distribution formula in order to persuade the Free Democrats to stop supporting 
the SPD in a parliamentary dispute over a Defence Department contract.12 

Last year several parties instituted actions before the Federal Constitutional 
Court concerning state subsidization of political parties. The All-German Party 
(DP/BHE) and the Bavarian Party, both of which were not represented in the 
Bundestag and were consequently excluded from the benefits of the subsidy 
system, sought funds in their own behalf. In addition, the National Democratic 
Party, which was also not represented in the Bundestag, desired the discontinu- 
ance of subsidies for parties if it did not receive a share. Finally, the Province of 
Hesse, which was governed by the SPD, also instituted an action before the Court 
contesting the amount of the 38 million DM subsidy and the manner of its 
distribution. 

The Court rendered judgment on July 19, 1966, supporting the claims of all 
of these parties.1% The second Senate of the Court declared that the existing 
system of subsidies to parties was unconstitutional in principle by its declaration 
that the state may not allocate funds to political parties for their general political 
activities. The Court found that it had not been sufficiently proved that the parties 
would be incapable of fulfilling their duties without partial subsidies from the 
state. Moreover, the Court declared that the parties themselves have the duty of 
distinguishing between bad influences deriving from contributors, and good 
intentions; the parties have the duty, themselves, to resist pressures from bad 
elements and the Constitution will not protect them from the possibility of such 
pressures being exerted. 

The Court, however, moderated the implication of its judgment in admitting 
that the state could subsidize the necessary expenditures to permit an adequate 
election campaign. Nevertheless the Court laid down no guidelines to define 
which election expenditures would be considered necessary and acceptable. But it 
declared that such expenses must be directly connected with an election cam- 
paign, without stating how the use of these funds was to be controlled. In case the 
state should allocate funds for election campaign expenses, the Court declared 
that the principle of equality of treatment and the freedom of political parties 
must be respected. Consequently, the previous limitation of subsidies to parties 
represented in the Bundestag may no longer serve as a criterion for the 
distribution of subsidy funds. This declaration upheld the claims of the small 
parties on this point. Nevertheless, parties should only be reimbursed for expenses 
incurred directly for an election campaign. The administrative and operating 
expenses of parties as well as expenditures incurred for political education and for 
other political activities would not be reimbursable. 


D. Conclusion 


The Federal Constitutional Court left many principles undefined. It would appear 
that it wished to demonstrate, by this gap, the need for a law defining the role of 
political parties in the social and political life of West Germany. The legislators 


2 Duebber, Ulrich and Gerard Braunthal, “West Germany” in “Comparative Political 
Finance,” op. cit. p. 785. 

%8 References to the judgment are taken from news reports contained in Der Spiegel, 
op. cit., pp. 17-27, and Le Devoir, July 26, 1966. A critical review of the Court’s decision 
was expresed by Rolph Zundel in “Die wirklichkeitsfremden Bundesrichter” (The Unrealistic 
Federal Judges) Die Zeit, North-American edition N.R. 31/21 Aug. 2, 1966, p. 5. 
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will have to draft a new subsidy scheme. The West German system of direct 
subsidies is thus still an open question. According to Theodor Eschenburg,!* the 
authorities have yet to make a basic attempt to find a remedy to the problems of 
financing the political parties. 


II. SWEDEN 


A. Introduction 


On December 15, 1965, the government’s proposal to allow direct state subsidiza- 
tion of political parties was passed by the Swedish Parliament by 148 votes to 38 
with 39 abstentions. Subsequently, the Royal Decree providing for subsidies of 
23,000,000 kronor was issued on December 30, 1965. The original aim was to 
make up the deficit of the party press but this project was abandoned because of 
the many criticisms that were made. This section is in three parts; the first deals 
with the types of subsidy that existed before the present Swedish system was 
adopted; the second discusses the origins of the present system; and the third 
presents a detailed analysis. 


B. Direct Subsidization Before the Issue of the Royal Decree 


Before the system was adopted there was, properly speaking, no system of direct 
state subsidization of political parties. However, the state did subsidize the youth 
movements of political parties under the heading of “education.” It also compen- 
sated political parties from public funds for the money spent on ballot papers at a 
general election. Money was also allocated for “information through propagan- 
da”; this money was given to special committees formed in connection with 
referenda on particular questions. 


1. Subsidies for Political Youth Movements 


On June 4, 1964, the government decided that political youth movements 
should receive public funds to be used as they thought fit. To receive a subsidy 
these organizations had to meet certain requirements: 1. they had to be based on 
and function according to recognized democratic principles, and openly support 
the democratic ideal; 2. they had also to encourage activities with the aim of 


14 Eschenburg, op. cit., passim. 
45The material on the Swedish subsidy system and the events leading to its adoption 
have been gathered principally from the following sources: 


The Swedish Press Review, passim, issued periodically by the British Embassy, Stock- 
holm. 

Report of the Constitution Committee on the Government Proposal of Government 
Subsidies to Political Parties, Including Motions. Appendix to the Protokoll of the 
Riksdag, No. 44, 1965, (translated from the Swedish original by the Committee 
on Election Expenses). 

The Government’s Proposal to Parliament re Subsidization of Political Parties: issued 
from the Royal Palace, Stockholm, Nov. 5, 1965, (translated from the Swedish 
original by the Committee on Election Expenses), (Appendix to the Protokoll of 
the Riksdag, No. 174, 1965). 

Royal Decree on Subsidies to Political Parties, issued at Stockholm Palace, December 30, 
1965, (translated by the Canadian Embassy, Stockholm). 

Andren, Nils, Modern Swedish Government, Almqvist and Wiksell, Stockholm, 1961: 
and his Government and Politics in the Nordic Countries, Denmark, Finland, Iceland, 
Norway, Sweden, Almqvist and Wiksell, Stockholm, 1964. 
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promoting understanding between people; and finally, 3. they must have at least 
3,000 members between 12 and 25 years of age. 

Allocations were made in proportion to the number of members and local 
branches affiliated to these organizations. Youth movements receiving subsidies 
have to submit a report of their activities to the National Education Committee 
which, in this way, exercises a certain measure of public control. There is nothing 
to prevent a youth movement using these subsidies for political information and 
propaganda. 

In the fiscal year 1965-66 allocations totalling 3,666,000* kronor were made 
to 41 youth organizations of different kinds. Of this group, youth movements 
affiliated to democratic political parties received: 


Federation of Young Conservatives ................ 105,000 Kr. 
Federation ofr Centre* Party Youth. 8.42.00) 220,000 Kr. 
Federation of People’s Party Youth ................ 85,000 Kr. 
Federation of Young members of the Swedish 

Dacia DEMOCrAUe Party” nes ns seek coeckiecteces 200,000 Kr. 


2. Subsidies for Special Election Expenses 


(a) Ballot Papers. By the terms of the electoral law, voters have to supply 
their own ballot papers in both parliamentary and municipal elections. At election 
time there should in principle be ballot papers at the polls, but in practice voters 
normally use ballot papers which are provided by the political parties. 

By virtue of the Parliamentary Elections Act of November 26, 1920, No. 
796 (section 97); the Municipal Elections Act of June 6, 1930, No 253 (section 
60a); and the Proclamation of May 21, 1964, No. 395, on the subject of 
indemnities for expenditures on ballot papers, all Swedish political parties 
represented in Parliament have the right to an indemnity from government funds 
for expenses incurred in the printing of ballot papers. Expenses involved in the 
distribution of these ballot papers are not indemnified. 

A maximum of 6 kronor is allowed for every 1,000 ballot papers and the 
number of ballot paper for which an indemnity is claimed must not exceed a 
number corresponding to five times the total number of electors at the election. 

In the 1964 election for representatives to the Lower House, the political 
parties received the following compensation for printing ballot papers: 


MUOMISELV ARVO TE CICY cescteccrtctiescee Mtgenaysoceovsatoe 138,853.60 Kr. 
GEST UE(i BEEN i 9 epee aes ala oR i ne Ra Mate 134,262.68 Kr. 
(ota, EEO Se) une las Fine Sania a Deine Benen eee 123,073.28 Kr. 
BOCiAIE PCMIOCIAUIC PALLY. s.ncscviciatovscnsecsnnonvtss 152,860.74 Kr. 
OMSL ALLY er etre aa teens sceeton tipster 86,772.00 Kr. 

dE De pce) sored i IS OS pO RR al 635,822.30 Kr. 


(b) Plebiscites. On certain occasions, the Swedish Parliament also assists 
parties in another way. Special propaganda committtes receive allowances for 
information campaigns when a referendum is to be held on questions of general 
interest. Thus, in 1955, two million kronor were allocated to defray expenses 
incurred for the vote, i.e., the cost of the ballot papers. In 1957 there was another 
referendum on the question of pensions. Parliament allocated 6 million kronor 
on that occasion. 


* (Five kronor equal approximately one Canadian dollar.) 
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3. Conclusion 


These different subsidies are not direct subsidies given to political parties for 
their expenses, and are not considered to be a form of government financial 
support for the opinion-forming activities of the political parties. They are rather 
a type of indirect subsidization of electoral activities. 


C. Origins of the System of Direct Subsidies 


1. The Recommendations of the Press Analysis Committee 


Although a special committee of experts under the Department of Justice 
examined the question of public accounting of the financing of political parties in 
the years 1951-56, it refused to recommend any steps which would be considered 
interference in the internal affairs of political parties. However, in recent years 
Swedish newspapers, particularly the party press, have faced increasing financial 
difficulties. 

A Committee was set up in the autumn of 1963 to study the development of 
the party press during the postwar period, and its situation at the time the 
committee was formed. Its report, presented in March, 1965, had the title: “The 
economic conditions of the daily newspapers.”1® The Committee proposed that 
the government should subsidize the press through grants to political parties 
represented in Parliament. The Committee believed that such subsidization would 
ensure that competition would be maintained between newspapers and thus 
encourage a wider and more diversified discussion of topics of public interest. It 
suggested that an annual subsidy of 25 million kronor should be distributed 
among the political parties. To receive this subsidy a political party must have 
gained representation in the Lower House in the last two elections. 

The amount of the subsidy was to be calculated on the basis of the total 
number of votes obtained by each party in the last two elections for the Lower 
House, and the subsidy would thus be proportional to the real support for the 
party among the electorate. The administration of the money received was to be 
left to the management of the papers. No restrictions were to be placed on the 
use of the funds. However the paper had to appear at least four times a year. The 
only control to be exercised was to have been on annual audit by two chartered 
accountants, one appointed by the administrators of the subsidy and the other by 
the party concerned. 

However, the partisans of the press subsidy proposal met strong opposition, 
and it was withdrawn when it became clear that those opposing it were in a 
majority. 


2. The Banking Committee 


The problem of party finance continued to exercise Swedish political leaders. 
The problem was referred to the Banking Committee of the Riksdag. On 
December 1, 1965, this Committee produced a report in which it recommended 
that government subsidies should be given to the central offices of parties 
represented in Parliament. These subsidies would be 3,000 kronor a year for each 
seat held by a political party represented in the Cabinet, and 4,500 kronor a year 
for each seat held by the other parties. The total estimated cost was set at 1.5 


16 Report of the Constitutional Committee on the Possibility of Subsidizing the Political 
Parties from Public Funds. No. 44, p. 2. 
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million kronor. The justification offered for this subsidy was that it would be for 
the improvement of the working conditions of the Members of Parliament. 


3. The Proposals of the Government and the Constitution Committee 


On November 5, 1965, the Swedish government proposed the establishment 
of an annual subsidy for political parties beginning in 1966, at a total cost to the 
public treasury of 23,000,000 kronor. These subsidies were not to be limited 
simply for aid to the party press. The proposal was then referred to the 
Constitution and Appropriations Committees of the Swedish Parliament. 

The final stage in the discussion of the subsidy proposal was the Constitution 
Committee, which was the last to consider the question before it was presented to 
Parliament by the Minister of Justice. The Committee attempted to make a 
synthesis of the arguments in favour of a subsidy and the principles which it 
should embody. The committee accepted the four basic principles laid down by 
the Government for the drawing up of a system of direct state subsidization. 
These principles were drawn from proposals made to Parliament, as follows: 


1. Assistance would be given only to those parties which have consider- 
able support among the electorate, as shown by the results of general 
elections. 

2. Subsidies should be calculated according to a system and distributed 
according to definite rules which would not permit any arbitrary changes. 

3. The amount of the subsidy should be calculated with respect to the 
support for the party among the electorate. 

4. The state should not exercise any control over the use made of these 
funds. 


The Committee considered that there were sound reasons for establishing a 
system of direct state subsidization of political parties. It appeared incontroverti- 
ble that it had become very difficult to finance the expenses incurred in shaping 
public opinion with the aid only of private contributions to the parties. The 
Committee thought it desirable to establish a system of direct subsidization on the 
basis of the above principles. 

The government proposal was approved by Parliament on December 15, 
1965, and embodied in a Royal Decree on December 30, 1965. A sum of 
23,000,000 kronor was placed at the disposal of the National Debt Office for 
administration and distribution to the parties along the lines approved by the 
Riksdag. 


D. Content of the Legislation 


The legislation set out four criteria, summarized above, as the basis for the 
distribution and control of the funds voted by Parliament. 

Subsidies are given to those parties which receive considerable support from 
the electorate as shown in the general elections. A political party wishing to profit 
by the subsidy must prove that it is represented in Parliament and had seats after 
the last election to the Lower House. Because of the present distribution of 
constituencies, and the system of proportional representation, a party can win a 
seat in the Lower House with few votes. The law therefore sets a minimum limit: 
a political party must obtain at least 2% of the vote in order to share in the 
subsidy. 
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The subsidy is calculated and distributed according to rules which do not 
permit arbitrary changes. For example, the rules provide for a reduction in a 
party’s right to the subsidy following a split of the party into two new parties, or 
for an increase in subsidy following the amalgamation of two parties into one. 

The amount of the subsidy is proportional to a party’s strength in Parlia- 
ment. The amount of the subsidy corresponds to a fixed sum for every seat held 
by a party in the two Chambers. This amount per representative is 60,000 kronor. 
The subsidy will be revised each year in the month of February to determine the 
amount due each party for the year, according to the number of seats held in the 
two Houses. 

The state does not exercise any control over the use of the subsidies. 

The legislation provides for a Committee to handle the administration, 
interpretation and application of the legislation. The committee must be impartial 
and must not at any time supervise the use of the grants or act as the 
government’s intermediary for this purpose. The members of the Committee are 
appointed by the directors of the National Debt Office. They receive an 
appropriate salary and are appointed for 6 years. The Committee is made up 
of three members who occupy or have occupied high judicial positions. Persons 
who have held confidential positions in politics are not eligible to be members of 
the Committee. 

The Committee is responsible for calculating the amounts to be allocated to 
the political parties requesting subsidies. It must verify whether the political party 
wishing to receive the subsidy fulfils the necessary requirements to be considered 
a qualified political party. In addition, to avoid confusion, the administrative 
expenses of the Committee are paid directly out of a special fund other than that 
allocated for subsidies. The National Debt Office appoints a Secretary who 
sits on the Committee and handles its financial details. 


TABLE 3 
ALLOCATION OF SUBSIDIES TO PARTIES IN 1966 


% of the Vote 


in the 1964 

Political Number of Seats Elections to the 
Party in 1966 Lower House Subsidy 
Conservatives (CH) cesses: 59 1347, 3,540,000 Kr. 
Centre c(G@) tenet eerce Ate eed i 53 13.4 3,180,000 Kr. 
Peoplesi(Ep)) eee aie 69 eA 4,140,000 Kr. 
Socialist (S) pee eee 192 47.3 11,520,000 Kr. 
Comimunistako) ee ee ee 10 2 600,000 Kr. 
Medborgerlig Samling (MBS) .... 1 £.5 — 
Ovrigag (Others) eo er ee — 1.8 — 

Total oe. cite ian sew Br 384 100.0 22,980,000 Kr. 


Since the Swedish system of direct subsidies in its present form has been in 
existence for less than a year, it is not possible to make an evaluation of its 
effectiveness. Suffice it to say that the financial problems of the party-sponsored 
newspapers continue. For example, a leading journal of the governing Social 
Democratic Party ceased publication at about the time the subsidies were 
adopted. 
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IV. PUERTO RICO !7 


Puerto Rican politics have been dominated by the Island’s relations with the 
United States. The dominant Popular Democratic Party (PDP) supports the 
present Commonwealth status; the second largest group, the Statehood Republi- 
can Party (PSR) promotes the idea of American statehood and is a successor of 
one of the associates of the pre-1940 coalition which had the support of 
conservative elements of the Puerto Rican community; the Independence Party 
(PIP) and the Nationalists favour the achievement of outright autonomy by more 
or less peaceful means. 

For a long time the political life of Puerto Rico had been influenced by the 
great financial interests, notably the sugar industry, which supported the pre-1940 
governments. Corruption, especially the practice of buying votes, had become an 
institution. In 1940 the Popular Democratic Party led by Luis Munoz Marin 
gained power with the slogan “Personal Dignity against Money” (“Vergiienza 
contra Dinero”). This Party launched a program of political, social and economic 
reforms. To finance its election campaigns, however, the PDP turned to the 
system of quotas on government employees which had existed before 1940. Each 
government employee had to contribute a minimum of 2 per cent of his salary to 
the Party’s electoral fund. Nevertheless, the PDP never reconciled itself to the 
quota system which it had opposed prior to gaining power. After a number of 
years in which various solutions were sought to replace the questionable macing 
system, the PDP during the election campaign of 1956, proposed the enactment 
of a system of direct subsidies by the state to political parties. 

The result of the election of 1956 encouraged the PDP to proceed with its 
proposals. The Statehood Republican Party supported the PDP after the latter 
had agreed to amendments prohibiting the collection of funds from public 
employees for political purposes in their place of work or outside government 
premises. On the other hand the Independence Party, in contrast to the wealthy 
Statehood Republican Party, which apparently stood to gain from the new law, 
opposed its passage. Its reason apparently stemmed from its particular ideology 
which preaches independence for Puerto Rico. Some Independence leaders felt 
that to accept favours from Mufioz Marin would be to admit weakness; others 
claimed that acceptance of state funds would mean the subordination of political 
parties to the power of the state, rather than freedom from large financial 
interests. 


A. The System Described 


The Puerto Rican system is provided for and governed by a law passed on 
June 30, 1957. Since then there have been major amendments to the law in 1958, 
1960 and 1964. In the preamble to the 1957 law!® the reasons for its creation 
are stated. Each of these reasons is founded on the democratic principles which 
are the basis of every democracy. The first is that political parties are necessary 
since they are instruments of democracy. The second states that it is in the public 


17 The most detailed studies of Puerto Rican election finance are by Henry Wells; see 
his Government Financing of Political Parties in Puerto Rico, Citizen’s Research Foundation, 
Study No. 4, Princeton, N.J., 1961, 43 pp; and his ‘Paying for Elections”, National Civic 
Review, Vol. LIII, Nov. 1964, pp. 540-544. 

18 Election Fund Act, No. 110, approved June 30, 1957. 
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interest that parties should be independent of any control by economic forces. 
The preamble of the Act concludes briefly that large contributions to political 
parties must be prohibited and that the parties should, moreover, be given 
financial support from public funds so that they can carry out their essential 
functions properly. 

The Act itself may be divided into three parts: 1. the use of public funds to 
finance the parties’ activities; 2. limitations on the amount of private contribu- 
tions; 3. restrictions on demands for such contributions from public servants. 

Section 2 of the Act sets up a public electoral fund in the Treasury of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. The “principal” political parties are authorized to 
draw money from this fund for legitimate expenses. (A “principal political party” 
is defined as one which has fought a general election with candidates in every rid- 
ing in Puerto Rico with the result that it has kept its status as a principal political 
party and has won representation in the legislature. To be a principal political 
party, a party has to be duly registered and to have gained at least 10% of the 
votes cast for Governor in the last general election). 

According to the 1957 Act, in each year when there is no general election a 
party may receive up to $75,000 for expenses from the public election fund; in a 
general election year the figure is doubled and the party may receive up to 
$150,000 for expenses. If, during the three preceding years, the party has spent 
only part of its regular $75,000 allocation, the balance accumulates and the 
amounts thus obtained may be used for expenses in the general election. 

The system operates on a four year cycle. The beginning and the end are 
general election years. At the end of an election year, any balance remaining 
from the allocations is automatically transferred to the general treasury of the 
Commonwealth government. Accounts for the preceding period are closed and a 
new cycle begins. The parties are then entitled to draw the annual allocation of 
$75,000 from the electoral fund for the next three years. All start on an equal 
footing in regard to the subsidy from the public electoral fund. 

Besides this, the Act defines what are legitimate expenses for a principal 
political party. Parties are authorized to withdraw money from the public 
electoral fund for a wide variety of “administrative and operational expenses.” 
Examples illustrating such expenses are given in the Act, and the list concludes 
with a general item “all other similar expenses.” 

Rental of central offices; telephone and telegraph services in Puerto Rico; 

office supplies and equipment; light, water, and power service; radio broad- 

cast, telecast and moving pictures for propaganda in Puerto Rico; travel 

expenses within Puerto Rico in political missions, and political advertise- 

ment in Puerto Rican newspapers; printing of party programs; postage, 
distribution and transportation of propaganda material in Puerto Rico 
relative to the political campaign or the election in Puerto Rico; expenses 

for general and special elections, referendums, primaries, conventions, 

assemblies, and registrations in Puerto Rico; printed matter, recordings, 

political propaganda material, symbols, flags, political propaganda films to 

be exhibited in Puerto Rico, and printing of political newspapers for cir- 

culation in Puerto Rico, including equipment, materials and machinery for 


the production thereof, and all such other expenses thereby incurred to 
implement and carry out in Puerto Rico the provisions of such sections.” 


19 United States dollars are legal tender in Puerto Rico. 

2 The Election Fund Act, No. 110, section 5, approved June 30, 1957. A consolidation 
of the Puerto Rican Elections Legislation except for the latest amendments is contained in 
Puerto Rico Election Laws, reprinted from Title 16, Laws of Puerto Rico Annotated, 
Commonwealth Board of Elections. 
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The Act also lays down certain formalities that have to be gone through 
before the political parties can draw money from the public electoral fund. Copies 
of bills and vouchers signed by the party secretary and treasurer are sent to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, who immediately authorizes direct payment to the 
party’s creditors for services or goods supplied. A special disbursing officer 
administers the fund and pays bills directly. However, during general election 
years the parties are permitted to pay in advance and seek reimbursement from 
the fund later. Each party must also keep a record of the expenses which are 
chargeable to the public electoral fund and present a monthly report to the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Commonwealth Controller within ten days of 
the following month on pain of being refused repayment until such reports are 
presented. 

Repayments are made to the party without a preliminary check being made, 
but the Controller makes a post-audit every two years. If there have been 
irregularities, the secretary and the treasurer of the party who signed for the 
expense are held responsible for the disputed amount. However, if a party is 
dissatisfied with the treatment it has received in the application of the law, it can 
complain to an Advisory Committee on which the principal political parties are 
represented. The members of this Committee are appointed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury after consultation with the party chairmen. 


B. Limitations on Private Contributions 


The Act has fixed limits to voluntary private contributions for political purposes. 
A distinction is also made here between general election and non-election years. 
During non-election years, a person or corporate body may contribute to any 
party. However, contributions to local or central party funds may not exceed 
$200 in each case, and the annual contribution to both levels must not exceed a 
maximum of $400. In an election year any person may make a contribution not 
exceeding $300 to the local committee in the town in which he lives or to the 
central committee of the party of his choice or to both bodies. If he contributes 
to both, the two contributions must never exceed a total of $600. 

Contributors may not give money directly to a candidate, but if they wish 
their money to be used by one particular candidate they may specify this to the 
local committee which receives their contributions. If they wish to contribute to 
an organization which aims to have a particular candidate elected or a particular 
party brought to power, their contributions are equivalent to contributions to a 
party and may not exceed the limits laid down by law. The treasurer of each 
party and each municipal committee must attest under oath to the Secretary of 
the Treasury on the last day of December at the latest that no contributions have 
been received which exceeded the limit laid down by the Act. 

The Act also provides for the protection of government employees against 
solicitation during working hours. No one may ask a government employee for 
contributions for political purposes in buildings and any other places where 
government activities are carried on. In addition, government employees them- 
selves, wherever they are, may not solicit contributions for political purposes. 
Violation of this provision constitutes an offence. Anyone contravening it is liable 
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to loss of civil rights and disqualification from holding any electoral post or any 
position in the government service of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 
Violation of these and other provisions constitutes an offence punishable by at 
least 6 months’ imprisonment and a fine of at least $1,000 as well as the loss of 
rights and the disqualification mentioned above. 


C. The 1958 Amendment *' 


During the Act’s first year, the Independence Party did not draw any of the 
$75,000 put at its disposal by the passage of the Act. Fearing that the PIP might 
be waiting for the next general election to take advantage of the Act, and that it 
might then withdraw the total sums accumulated between 1957 and 1959 
($225,000) and use them in the election year, the Popular Democratic Party and 
the Statehood Republican Party decided to amend the relevant part of the Act. 
The amendment laid down that the principal political parties could not accumu- 
late more than 50% of their annual allocation of $75,000 in non-election years. To 
this end the amendment laid down conditions: a party will be entitled to 
accumulate balances remaining from the annual allocation only from the month 
in which the party takes advantage of the benefits of the Act, and only up to a 
maximum of 50% of the proportional part of the allocation. In more concrete 
terms, this means that to be entitled to accumulate the sum of $37,500 (50% of 
the annual allocation) the party must start drawing on public funds in January. A 
party which makes its first withdrawal from the electoral fund only in December 
cannot accumulate more than $3,125. Since December is the twelfth month of the 
year, the total possible amount will be the sum obtained from calculating half of 
zz Of $75,000, i.e., half of $6,250. As soon as a party has made a withdrawal 
from the public electoral fund, it is recognized as having taken advantage of the 
Act under the terms of the provision. From that time it is entitled to accumulate 
money not spent on a proportional basis according to the terms of the 
amendment. 

The 1958 amendment also strengthened the restrictions of the 1957 law by 
adding that it is illegal for anyone to solicit, receive, or agree to receive, a 
contribution exceeding the prescribed limits in favour of, or in the name of, any 
party whatever. 


D. The 1960 Amendment 7? 


This amendment confined itself to defining the term “contribution.” It states that 
the term covers any gift whether monetary or not, subscriptions, loans, advances, 
transfers or deposits of money or of any other valuables, including contracts, 
promises or agreements (whether legally enforceable or not) to make a contribu- 
tion; a contribution is also any payment or repayment for services of any nature 
rendered by someone to a party or a candidate. However, the term does not cover 
money borrowed directly by recognized and authorized official agents of a party 
from a recognized bank. 


21 Amendment to the Election Fund Act, No. 137, approved June 30, 1958. 
22, Amendment to the Election Fund Act, No. 135, approved July 19, 1960. 
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E. The 1964 Amendment 2° 


In the general election of 1960, the Popular Democratic Party had noted a 
general rise in campaign costs. At the beginning of 1964 it anticipated a similar 
situation for the forthcoming general election. The 1960 election forced the party 
to adopt emergency measures, and to collect more funds even by violating the 
terms of the Act through the disguised re-establishment of a quota system. To 
avoid the recurrence of such a situation, the PDP proposed an amendment which 
considerably increased the allocations from the public electoral fund to the 
principal political parties in a general election year, and reinforced the provisions 
of the Act respecting reporting and limitations. 

It was agreed that instead of the $150,000 basic allocation which had 
formerly been granted in election years, money would be allocated for three types 
of expense: general administration and operating expenses of the parties; electoral 
campaign expenses; and expenses arising from the transport of voters. Each party 
is now entitled to $75,000 to defray its expenses such as office rent, telephone and 
telegraph services, water, electricity and office equipment. This money may also 
be used for campaign expenses and propaganda. Unspent balances may be 
accumulated up to a maximum of 50% to be determined on the basis of the month 
of the year in which it avails itself of the benefit. Each party receives an 
additional basic allocation in election years of $75,000 for election campaign 
publicity costs. A minimum amount of $150,000 in election years is thus available 
to principal parties. 

The parties may also receive a proportional share of an enlarged election 
fund which was increased to $800,000 for the 1964 election. (A new amendment 
will be required for subsequent elections since this amendment was made 
applicable only to the last election). The amount of each share is determined 
after the general election because it depends on the percentage of the total vote 
which each party gains. However, the basic $75,000 allocated for election 
purposes must be deducted from this proportional share. But a party’s basic share 
may not be less than $75,000. For example, a party gaining 50% of the total vote 
would be entitled to 50% of $800,000 (i.e., $400,000) less $75,000; therefore, it 
would receive a net allocation of $325,000 for this category of expense. On the 
other hand a party which gained only 5% of the total vote would be entitled 
mathematically to a proportional share amounting to only $40,000, but in this 
case the party would receive the minimum allocation of $75,000. 

Each party is also entitled to a minimum allocation of $12,500 to defray the 
cost of transporting the voters on election day. And, as in the previous category, 
each party is also allocated a proportional share of a special transportation fund 
of $200,000. The share is calculated in the same way as above. 

When the total credits granted are insufficient to cover the credits computed 
on a proportional basis, the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to cover the 
deficiency from any available fund in the Treasury. 

The 1964 amendments strengthened the Election Fund Act by demanding 
that political organizations and candidates submit reports on their incomes and 

28 Amendment to the Election Fund Act, No. 91, approved June 26, 1964. The impact 


of these changes is discussed in: Wells, Henry, “Paying for Elections”, National Civic 
Review, Vol. LIII, Nov. 1964, pp. 540-544. 
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expenses. These reports have to be presented to the Commonwealth Board 
of Elections four times a year and must give: 


the name and address of each contributor and the date and amount of the 
contribution, as well as the amount, the date and the reason for each 
disbursement, obligation or expenditure, and the name and address of the 
person in whose behalf the payment was made or the obligation incurred.” 


The opportunity was also taken to increase further the protection given to 
government employees against solicitation. 

It shall be illegal for any person directly or indirectly to solicit from any 
public officer or employee any contribution whatsoever for political pur- 
poses, save that the solicitation of funds for political purposes made by 
mail or by means of advertisements in newspapers, television and radio 
programs, and billboards, provided same are not posted in buildings of the 
government and its instrumentalities, municipalities, public corporations 
and their subsidiary corporations, or other places where activities of the 
Commonwealth are habitually held, shall not be considered as a viola- 
tone ee 


F. The System in Operation 


The reports of the Controller of Puerto Rico reveal that during the period from 
1957 to 196026 (year of the general election), withdrawals from the electoral 
fund rose steadily. 

TABLE 4 


WITHDRAWALS FROM PUERTO RICO ELECTORAL FUND* 


Political Party 1957 1958 1959 1960 
$ $ $ $ 
PD Pe. takes wothy. Ses. cei heets 14,957.24 39,698.45 74,589.70 245,736.05 
RS Pest rerd terre uake ie. es 16,209.80 38, 798 .09 63,956.82 256,015.47 
PER See Meta. t8... ths nee ce — — 115.00 155,753.41 
Total 31,167.04 78,496.54 138,661.52 657, 504.93 


* Derived from Controller’s Report of March 24, 1959, on Election Fund Audit No. 


DA-59-29, p. 4, and Report of May 2, 1961, on Election Fund Audit No. DA-61-33, 
Appendix 1. 


The experience of the period from 1957 to 1960 reveals that allotments of 
sums from the fund are varied, but that the major portion goes for advertising 
and publicity. Nearly 2/3 of the total subsidy is set aside for this kind of expense. 
Expenses for office rental as well as those for equipment and supplies of offices 
rank far behind. 


* Amendment to the Election Fund Act, No. 91, approved June 26, 1964, section 3 (f). 
*° Tbid., section 7 (c). 


26 Since the 1964 election costs have not yet been audited by the Controller, no figures 
are available for publication, but see Table 6 below for estimates of 1964 withdrawals. 
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TABLE 5 
BREAKDOWN OF REIMBURSEMENTS FROM THE ELECTORAL FUND 


1957-60* 
PDP RSP PIP 
$ $ $ 
Nem aWOl OIC SPACE tee te ee 18,566.70 6,589.05 1,860.00 
elephonemiclegiaApM = see ee 4,922.72 610.93 92.76 
Office supplies and equipment.............0..000...... LIBS By} 0 4,731.08 505.30 
INONRT AUER EH I os OR I ve 247,619.07 310,617.56 48 , 587.33 
iirave li aeXDCTISCS spre uee eee sae eee ah 4,702.69 4,356.20 Boel 
ZNUILOMODIEIEXDCRSCS sat et ee hss see 3,925.14 a 368 .94 
Ot Crier eae Mi rt it coe et hth: Cote handle satin 81,910.47 48,095.18 104,618.46 
Total 375,000.00 375,000.00 156,365.00 


* Table drawn from Wells, Henry, Government Financing Political Parties in Puerto 
RICO D235. 


Although the statistics for the 1964 election are not available, some notion of 
the results of the 1964 amendments may be gathered by applying the new 
formula to the 1960 election results as in the following table.27 


TABLE 6 


ESTIMATED ELECTORAL FUND 
REIMBURSEMENTS FOR THE 1964 ELECTION 


PDP RSP CAP* PIP 
ercentarelolstne Vote me ey ass 58% 32% 7% 3% 
General administration expenses.......... $ 75,000 $ 75,000 $ 75,000 $ 75,000 
General expenses for the election 
CAT DAT SI eet cere ee a Ee PS sk, $389,000 $181,000 $ 75,000 $ 75,000 
Expenses for voter transportation........ $103, 500 $ 51,500 $ 12,500 $ 12,000 
Total $567,500 $307 , 500 $162,500 $162,500 


* Christian Action Party. A short-lived party which was active in the 1964 election. 


Clearly there has been a large increase in public funds put at the disposal 
of the political parties. In 1960, the state spent a total of $450,000 through the 
public election fund. The state must have spent about $1,200,000 in 1964. The 
Independence Party (PIP) and the Christian Action Party (CAP), which were 
legally ineligible, were given a special grant for the 1964 election only. 


7 Wells, Henry, ‘“‘Paying for Elections’, p. 543. 
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G. Evaluation of the System 


Impartial observers?® agree that the Act has been applied and administered 
without prejudice by officials in the Treasury Department and the Controller’s 
Office. It seems that the Popular Democratic Party did not take advantage of its 
position. However, according to some people, the availability of public funds has 
affected the morale of the party organization; this is especially true of the PDP. 
Apparently some party members feel that the existence of the electoral fund has 
made their participation in party activities less important. This is especially the 
case at the local level where the party is finding it more and more difficult to 
arouse voluntary assistance and interest. The long term effect on popular parties 
such as the PDP may be to transform them gradually into parties of notables of 
the cadre type. 

The establishment of the public electoral fund has had the effect of 
diminishing private contributions. However, there have been advantages since the 
parties have been forced to work out budgets. Surprisingly, the system has not 
stimulated the creation of new parties: this is probably because of the strict rules 
which govern whether a party can benefit from the electoral fund. 

The Committee on Election Expenses sent its Research Director to Puerto 
Rico in the month of December 1965, to collect the opinions of various 
individuals on the subject and to observe whether the intended goals had been 
achieved. 

Among the people he interviewed were: 

The Honourable Roberto Sanchez Villela, Governor of the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico and leader of the Popular Democratic Party. 

Mr. Luis Munoz Marin, Senator and former Governor. 

Mr. Luis Ferré, member of the House of Representatives and leader of 
the Statehood Republican Party. 

Mr. Ernesto Mieres Calimano, President of the Commonwealth Board 
of Elections, which sees to the application of the legislation. 

Mr. Justo Nieves, Controller. 

Mr. Efrain Munoz Bocanegra, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
responsible for the distribution of the Public Electoral Fund. 

Dr. Robert Anderson, Professor and head of the Department of 
Political Science at the University of Puerto Rico. 


The information gathered at these meetings leads to the following conclu- 
sions. The party leaders all display increasing concern over the consequences 
which application of the legislation has had on their parties and their members. 
They note a general decline of interest on the part of the members and a drop in 
private contributions. The Popular Democratic Party officials attribute the follow- 
ing effects to the existence of the electoral fund. 

1. Increased election costs for the party, which are due not only to the 
normal rise in expenses but also because people now refuse to work without pay 
for the party. 

2. Loss of members’ enthusiasm for their party. Whereas people formerly 
worked voluntarily for the party during elections, now they want to be paid and 
are thus interested in the party to the degree that they gain from it. This has also 
tended to lead to a bureaucratization of the party structure. 


28 Confidential documents in the files of the Committee on Election Expenses. 
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3. A loss of control over party expenses has been noted since the election 
fund was created; members have been careless about expenses because they feel 
that the party is assured of having funds. 

To avoid these ill effects, several solutions are proposed by leaders of Puerto 
Rican parties. To counteract the decline in interest in the party on the part of the 
members, it has been suggested that regular monthly contributions be established. 
Others too have suggested that sums contributed to political parties be tax 
deductible so as to stimulate donations. In order to encourage political discussion, 
reduce costs to parties and arouse the public interest, others have proposed that 
the government allocate free periods on radio and television so that the parties 
may make broadcasts. The political parties are in danger of finding themselves in 
a precarious financial position if the tendency of members to demand payment 
for their services continues. It has therefore been suggested that the payment of 
poll workers and members of local election boards be assumed by the Com- 
monwealth. 

Despite these doubts and criticisms, Puerto Rican political leaders are all 
agreed that the establishment of the electoral fund eliminated the glaring abuses 
which existed under the older systems of dependence on the sugar interests, on 
the one hand, or the government employee quota system, on the other. This view 
is confirmed by outside observers. 


V. GENERAL CONCLUSION 


Three democracies have adopted systems of direct subsidies as a means of solving 
the problem of political financing. It is not the task of this study to decide 
whether this solution is the best. These systems are all new, having been adopted 
by Puerto Rico in 1957, by Germany in 1959, and by Sweden in 1965. A 
comparison with the one recently adopted by the Province of Quebec may clarify 
the adaptability of such formulae to the Canadian electoral system. 
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THE PATTERNS OF CANADIAN PARTY FINANCE 


PREFATORY NOTE 


At the outset of its work, the Committee on Election Expenses decided that its 
terms of reference obliged it “to investigate how political funds are raised in 
Canada, the existing techniques under which funds are collected and how they are 
spent” (Committee Minutes, February 6, 1965). Realizing that in so doing it was 
entering a largely uncharted and delicate area, the Committee commissioned the 
preparation of a number of research papers on Canadian party finance by its own 
staff and several outside experts. The present study was written by the Commit- 
tee’s research staff and is a digest and crystallization of the highlights contained in 
the aforementioned papers. The traditional obscurity of the topic and the lack of 
dependable and easily accessible material have been partially overcome by 
recourse to personal and public archives, biographies, memoirs, contemporary 
newspaper reports, personal interviews and such secondary sources as university 
dissertations and works by recognized historians. 

Every care has been taken to establish the accuracy of the information; 
references to past and present, active and inactive, political figures have been 
carefully checked. This study is reproduced in the belief that any weaknesses that 
may remain should not, and will not, detract from its usefulness as a portrayal of 
the state of party finance in Canada. The reliability and the authenticity of the 
interpretation offered here rests finally on the integrity and reliability of the 
research staff whose efforts are embodied in this study. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


A knowledge of the financial practices of Canadian political parties is an essential 
prerequisite for making meaningful recommendations for the control of federal 
election expenditures. Similarly the need for increased assistance to, or curtail- 


ment of, campaign funds depends on an estimate of the sources and amounts of 
the national parties’ campaign funds. Knowledge of the parties’ fund-raising and 
expenditure patterns may assist in understanding what impact controls may have 
on a party’s structure. 

This study attempts to delineate the fund-raising structure of the various 
parties, the sources of their funds, the fund-expending structure, and the objects 
and amounts of the expenditure. The emphasis throughout this study is on the 
patterns rather than the details of party finance. The study is based on material 
prepared by the Committee’s research staff, and papers written especially for the 
Committee by Professors M. Stein! of Carleton University, Ottawa; J. L. 
Granatstein? of York University, Toronto; and Hugh A. Halliday,? a graduate 
student at Carleton University. 


A. The Early Patterns: Confederation to 1920 


1. Party Structure 


At the time of Confederation in 1867, there were no truly national political 
parties. The structure of political parties possessed a significantly different form 
than it was to assume later in the twentieth century. Many of the differences can 
be traced to the differing social and economic framework of the time. The legal 
framework within which elections were held also had an important impact. As 
Escott Reid points out in “The Rise of National Parties in Canada”: 


To understand Canadian politics during the first quarter century or so of 
the Dominion’s history one must constantly bear in mind certain differences 
between the conduct of general elections then and now. The two most 
important points of difference are that in the first three general elections, 
those of 1867, 1872 and 1874, voting was open throughout all the provinces 
and the polling in the various constituencies did not take place at the same 
time. . 


Deferred elections and open voting are important in a study of the rise of 
national political parties in that they make it possible for government to 
exercise a great measure of control over the results of elections—and the 
greater this control of government over elections, the weaker are political 
parties. . 

National political parties certainly did not exist under the Macdonald govern- 


ment from 1867 to 1873. Confederation saw group government established 
at Ottawa. 


Those who wanted favours from the government, for themselves or for their 
constituency, wished to have their vote recorded on the winning side; partisan- 
ship, as we now understand it, was therefore not much favoured. Such persons 
were “loose fish” or in Reid’s phrase, “ministerialists”, whose politics were not to 
support a party but a ministry. Under delayed voting, the government could begin 
first to contest the safe seats, then the marginal, and finally those in which the 


‘Stein, M., “Financing the Ralliement des Créditistes.” 

? Granatstein, J. L., “Conservative Party Finance, 1939-45.” 

° Halliday, H. A., “The Finances of the National Social Credit Party, 1945 to 1958,” 
obtained from the Solon Low Papers, unpublished typescript in the files of the Committee on 
Election Expenses. 

“Reid, Escott M., “The Rise of National Parties in Canada’, in H. G. Thorburn, ed., 
Party Politics in Canada, Toronto, Prentice-Hall, 1963, pp. 14, 16. 
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Opposition was strong, creating the impression that the government side was 
the winning one, and thus influencing the choice of the ministerialists. As Reid 
puts it: “The illusion of victory would create victory.’ 

After the reform of the electoral system in 1874 and the election of 1878 in 
which the secret ballot was used and simultaneous voting made more general, the 
party system gradually began to take greater hold. It was slower to come in the 
Maritimes, and especially in the West, where a combination of delayed balloting 
and a desire for the completion of the railway resulted in the prevalence of 
ministerialism over partisanship as late as 1896.6 


The necessity of having to command the support of a majority of the 
Members of Parliament in order to have a particular scheme of legislation, or 
even a single bill passed, forced the leaders of Canada’s early Parliaments, 
notably Sir John A. Macdonald and Sir Georges Etienne Cartier to weld the 
Members of Parliament into large, viable political units. By the eighteen-eighties 
the unstable majorities which had been supporting the early governments’ in 
Canada’s federal Parliament were dividing into two basic groups, from which 
emerged the present-day Liberals and Conservatives, the two political parties 
which dominated federal politics in Canada until World War I. 

Significantly, these two parties were parliamentary groupings formed to 
achieve and maintain a viable parliamentary majority under single or joint 
leadership. In other words, the two major national parties were formed primarily 
as instruments to control Parliament, and not necessarily as instruments of 
representation. The weakness of partisanship in the early period of Confederation 
is of some significance for the history of money in politics, since party structures 
were disorganized and amorphous, not only with regard to their purely political 
functions, but also with regard to fund raising. 


2. Fund Raising 


With parties weak and indistinct entities, there existed no permanent party 
organizations and no party clubs as in England; specialized fund-raising structures 
were non-existent. Funds thus had to be collected and distributed by the party 
leaders.8 The duty of raising money put a heavy burden on the party leadership, 
and when Sir John A. Macdonald and his Quebec lieutenant accepted money 
from Sir Hugh Allan, who was bidding for the government contract for the 
Pacific Railway, the party leadership could not dissociate itself from the scandal. 
As Macdonald said in self-justification to the Governor General at the time: 


It has been stated in the English press that I should not have mixed myself 
up in these money matters, but should have left it to our Carleton and 
Reform Clubs. This may be true, indeed is true, if such clubs existed; but, 
as a matter of fact, the leaders of political parties have always hitherto 
acted in such matters, and there can be no special blame attached to a leader 
for continuing the invariable practice on this occasion.® 


> bid Deals: 

6 Jbid., pp. 18-20. . : 

™For a discussion of the emergence of partisanship in the Canadian House of Commons, 
see Ward, Norman, The Public Purse, Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1951, pp. 47 
et seq. ; 

8 Creighton, Donald, John A. Macdonald, The Old Chieftain, Toronto, Macmillan, 1955, 
p. 164. 

®Pope, Joseph, Memoirs of the Right Honourable Sir John Alexander Macdonald 
G.C.B., Toronto, the Musson Book Co., 1894, p. 553. 
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A similar problem faced the Opposition party leader, George Brown, as may be 
gathered from a letter of his to a Senator and bank president in 1872 which reads 
in part: 
The fight goes bravely on, but it is hard to work up against the enormous 
sums the Government candidates have in their hands . . . a big push has 
to be made on Saturday and Monday .. . if we are not to succumb to the 
cash of the Government. . . . There are but half a dozen people that can 
come down handsomely, and we have all done what we can possibly do, and 
we have to ask a very few outsiders to aid us. Will you be one? I have been 
urged to write to you, and comply accordingly.10 


In 1878 with the protectionist National Policy as the Conservative platform, it is 
reported that Macdonald spoke to a gathering of manufacturers with an interest 
in protectionism, in an attempt to solicit election funds. 

Party leaders were saddled with a heavy and dangerous burden. A contempo- 
rary of Macdonald recalled that: 

He was pretty deeply in debt for a good many years, but I think his indebted- 

ness was due to political exigencies and not to speculations or personal 

extravagance. I have heard him speak with much bitterness, and I do not 

doubt with much truth, of the scandalous way in which he was often pillaged 

by his political supporters and of the niggardly contributions he received 

from wealthy members of the party. But this is a very common experience 

with public men.12 


Similarly, the Reform Party often relied on financial support from its 
leaders. After the defeat of the Mackenzie ministry in 1878: 

The Liberal party was not only penniless, but the Ontario Association was 

five thousand dollars in debt. It was decided to take over Goldwin Smith’s 

defunct National Club, and turn it into a Liberal headquarters. Alexander 

Mackenzie headed the list of donors who gave a thousand dollars each to 

get it off to a proper start.13 


With the move toward a more modern voting system and the growth of the 
franchise, party structures began to assume in the late nineteenth century a 
coherence and continuity which was to become increasingly characteristic of 
political parties in the twentieth century. A division of labour and consequent 
specialization of functions in political parties became possible, resulting in greater 
efficiency of operation. Slowly the leaders of the parties were being relieved of the 
burden of fund raising which began to be vested in specialized fund raisers. 

The transitional period in this evolution of fund raising as a function of 
leadership to a specialized function of the party organization is illustrated by the 
revelations of corruption in the federal cabinet in 1891 concerning a railway in 
Quebec.14 The Minister of Public Works and the Postmaster General were 
implicated in charges of the misuse of public funds, which were officially 
allocated for railway subsidies but in part diverted into the financing of 
government candidates. The scandal itself is of secondary importance, although it 


10 Regina v. Wilkinson, Re Brown (1877), Upper Canada, Queen’s Bench Reports 1878 
HEE Vol. 40); p67! 

4 Preston, W.T.R., My Generation of Politics and Politicians, Toronto, Rose Publishing 
Con O27 apale6: 

” Cartright, Rt. Hon. Sir Richard J. G., C.M.G., P.C. Reminiscences, Toronto, Briggs, 
1912, p. 49. 

48 Thompson, Dale C., Alexander Mackenzie, Clear Grit, Toronto, Macmillan, 1960, p. 346. 

** Report of the Royal Commission in reference to certain charges against Sir A. P. Caron, 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, Sessional Papers, No. 27, Feb. 6, 1893. 
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constituted the second major public scandal concerning campaign funds in the 
first three decades of Confederation (the first being the Pacific Scandal). But the 
McGreevy Scandal, as it was known, revealed an interesting evolution of party 
fund raising in the twenty years which had elapsed since the Pacific Scandal. 

Thomas McGreevy, M.P., was at the centre of the charges of corruption. 
McGreevy had acted as a sort of party fund raiser and treasurer for the 
government party in federal elections in the Province of Quebec from 1882 to 
1887. McGreevy was a member of a three-man committee, the other members 
being the Minister of Public Works and the Postmaster General. McGreevy did 
much of the collecting, took charge of the money and paid it out according to 
orders given him by the two other committee members. In the 1882 election there 
were only verbal instructions to McGreevy as to the allocation of the funds. In 
the 1887 election he was given written orders.15 

In the nineties then, fund raising was becoming somewhat more remote from 
the party leadership and more concentrated in persons specialized in that role. 
The final culmination of this process may be seen in the somewhat similar 
Beauharnois Affair which occurred forty years later, in 1931.16 


3. Expenditure Pattern 


There is a myth often accepted in Canada that there once existed in 
Canadian history a golden age when elections were relatively inexpensive, but this 
idyllic period of innocence has been corrupted by increasing expenditures of 
money in an ascending spiral. The historical record gives no support to this 
notion. In fact it is clear that elections have always seemed relatively costly to 
those who participated in them. 

This was never more true than in the early days of Confederation. As one 


experienced politician later recalled “. . . at that time most of the members fought 
out their contests much more on their own individual responsibility and at their 
own expense than they do at present... . Two, and much more three, successive 


elections within as many years would very often mean absolute financial ruin to 
both victor and vanquished.”!7 

In each constituency there might be only one or two polling places. There 
was a need for large numbers of conveyances to bring voters to the polls, and of 
course refreshments were expected after such a journey. According to the 
electoral laws of the time, citizens could vote in as many constituencies as they 
held property. This meant that a large outside vote could be brought in, often at 
great expense. Even Canadians residing in border towns in the United States were 
brought in at election time, as many as two hundred or more in closely contested 
ridings, according to one estimate.!8 There were also customs, such as the 
holding of open house three or four times at the candidate’s residence, and the 
widespread dispensing of liquor!9 which might make an election a costly affair. 

The fact was that in the early period of Confederation elections were 
characterized by widespread corruption and misuse of money. A glance at the 


 Ibid., pp. 161-164. 

16 See infra, section II. A. of this study for a discussion of the Beauharnois Affair. 

4 Cartwright, op. cit., p. 20. 

UD idea De Daas 

1° As late as 1907 a newspaper could remark—only half-humorously, one suspects—that 
“the consumption of whisky is steadily increasing, which is easily explained by the fact that 
Ontario in the last few years has had an unusually large number of elections.” 
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number of court cases involving corrupt practices at elections readily establishes 
this point. A number of persons may have benefited financially from these 
practices but the candidates themselves could rarely be included in this group. 

The emphasis in the early period of electioneering was on organization. As 
Sir Richard Cartwright explained the matter, the country had a number of 
electors spread over a very wide area; to marshal these votes and bring them to the 
polls: 

must involve an immense amount of labour and no small expenditure on the 

part of somebody. Theoretically, the people should come out of their own 

accord; practically, they have to be driven or spurred up, and unless very 

considerable pains have been taken in the interval between any two general 

elections, or unless some burning question has sprung up, which is not often 

the case, it requires a very heavy outlay, even if the expenditure is confined 

to purely legitimate purposes, to organize such an immense force at short 

notice.29 


When the electorate was relatively small and electors men of property with a 
continuous interest in the affairs of the community, election expenditure was not 
as concentrated in the actual period of the election as it is today, but was spread 
more generally throughout the inter-election period to ensure constant communi- 
cation of partisan viewpoints to the electorate. 

Before the invention of radio and television, newspapers were the only 
available means of mass communication. Moreover, there was little tradition of 
impartial news coverage; newspapers tended to be highly partisan, both editorially 
and in their news coverage. Since there was no Hansard, or official verbatim 
reports of House of Commons debates, until 1875, newspapers were the only 
means whereby parties could communicate their programs and their views of 
political reality to the electorate. The result was that newspapers became an 
additional heavy financial burden on parties, and most particularly on party 
leaders; or conversely, strongly partisan papers might, simply by financing their 
own operations, contribute to easing the burden of publicity expenses on their 
parties. 

The first case is illustrated by a letter written to D. L. Macpherson by Sir 
John A. Macdonald in 1869, which reads in part: 

I have long thought that a good paper of a Liberal Conservative cast was 

greatly required at Toronto . . . in case we were forced by the violence of 

the Grit party into a resumption of old party lines, the paper would remain 


Conservative and not be an additional weapon in the hands of the enemy. 
... 1 shall be happy to join in aiding the enterprise as much as I can.21 


In 1874 the editor of the resulting paper (the Mail) wrote to Sir John as 
follows: “Can you find 3 men to go $1,000 each, not already in our books? I will 
undertake to find $1,000 for every $1,000 you will.”2 

The second case is illustrated in a letter Sir John Willison wrote to Clifford 
Sifton in 1905: 

The Globe owes the Liberal politicians nothing. The Liberal politicians do 

not contribute one dollar to its support. They hold little of its stock. They 


receive, however, absolutely without fee or reward the service of one of the 
very best newspapers in Canada. I think I could prove to you that within 


* Cartwright, op. cit., pp. 125-126. 

21 Correspondence of Sir John A. Macdonald, selected by Sir Joseph Pope, Toronto, 
Doubleday, Page & Co., 1921, pp. 89-90. 
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the last five years between three and four hundred thousand dollars of party 
money, or what amounts to party money, has been put into Liberal papers 
in Canada, and every cent of these investments The Globe as a purely 
commercial property has had to fight... . The Globe has spent more money 
for the Liberal party and more money for Liberal reports of party events 
than one half of all the Liberal papers in Canada. Every important speech 
that is made by Liberal politicians in Ontario and often in other parts of 
Canada is reported at The Globe’s expense. All the important speeches of 
Parliament are reported by The Globe alone among Liberal papers in Ontario 
and these are used by every other Liberal newspaper in this province. We 
provide the reporter, pay the telegraphic charges, and supply the reports for 
more than one half of the Liberal papers of this country. This is a service 
of value, at least a service which costs, and it ought not to be forgotten by 
our Liberal critics.2% 


As the country and the electorate grew, expenditure became more concen- 
trated on the election campaign as such. O. D. Skelton remarked of the Laurier 
era that “of late years there had been less political discussion between elections. 
Members met their constituents in single or in joint debate less often than of old. 
The newspapers gave less of their space to politics, more to business, sport, 
society and personal news. A more concentrated and strenuous campaign at 
election times . . . became inevitable.”24 

In the late nineteenth century Canada had moved into a new era of 
electioneering, characterized not so much by organization of voters, as in the 
older era, but by attempts at communication of party ideas to the electorate. The 
great age of the printed word, in the form of campaign literature, pamphleteering 
and poster advertisements, came to Canada. Joseph Israel Tarte, as a Liberal 
propagandist, flooded constituencies with articles and pamphlets.2° As another 
historian notes of the 1911 election: 

Sir Hugh Graham [later Lord Atholstan, publisher of the Montreal Star] 
organized a literary bureau where highly-paid journalists turned out a stream 

of articles, advertisements, tracts, and pamphlets for the Conservative press. 


Graham was reported to have spent more than $250,000 before the campaign 
was finished.?6 


Newspapers were used not only as forums for political propaganda. In addition, 
parties liked to control the editorial policies of newspapers as propaganda 
instruments. As one of Laurier’s biographers records: 


Some newspapers gave free and independent support; others had to be sus- 
tained by government printing or advertising; others were maintained directly 
out of party funds.?7 


The emphasis on the printed word by the turn of the century did not mean 
that organization as such had been displaced. In 1905 a “candidate in the late 


23 Colquhoun, A. H. U., Press, Politics, and People, The Life and Letters of Sir John 
Willison, Toronto, Macmillan 1935, pp. 98-99. See also Ward, Norman, “The Press and the 
Patronage: An Exploratory Operation.” in The Political Process in Canada—Essays in Honour 
of R. MacGregor Dawson, J. H. Aitchison (ed.), Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1963, 
Da oeite 

* Skelton, Oscar Douglas, Life and Letters of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Vol. II, Toronto, 
Oxford University Press, 1921, p. 267. 

2> LaPierre, Laurier Joseph Lucien, Politics, Race and Religion in French Canada: Joseph 
Israel Tarte, unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, University of Toronto, 1962, reissued by Univer- 
sity Microfilms Inc., Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1964, p. 524. 

2 Wade, Mason, The French Canadians, 1760-1945, Toronto, Macmillan, 1955, p. 602. 

*7 Skelton, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 269. 
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elections” showed in a magazine article that in an urban Ontario seat the 
minimum necessary organizational costs would amount to between $3,000 and 
$4,000, and might rise to $10,000 or over.?8 Elections were obviously as costly 
as ever to the candidate and his supporters. 

The emphasis on the printed word as the medium of communication 
continued well into the twentieth century. Later the printed word began to be 
displaced by radio, which by the mid-thirties was a very important means of 
communication (witness the Social Credit radio success in Alberta, and Rt. Hon. 
R. B. Bennett’s use of radio to announce his “New Deal” legislation in 1935). 

Up to the end of World War I, the structure and organization of the Liberal 
and Conservative Parties extended little beyond the actual parliamentary caucuses. 
Attempts to create extra-parliamentary party organizations and to endow them 
with control over policy and organization were only made while the parties were 
in opposition. At the national convention called by the Liberals in 1893, ostensibly 
to give members and supporters of the party a chance to meet the new leader, 
Wilfrid Laurier, there were several calls for extension of the party’s organization 
beyond the parliamentary party. However, they appear to have been soon 
forgotten after the Liberals gained office in 1896. 

In the period 1911-21, while the Liberals were in opposition, at least three 
attempts were made to create extra-parliamentary organizations.2® In 1912 a 
Central Liberal Information Office was created; in 1915 a National Liberal 
Advisory Committee was set up. Neither of these organizations proved effective. 
In 1919 a National Liberal Organization Committee was set up with an executive 
composed of representatives of both the federal and provincial Liberal Parties. 
The late Senator Andrew Haydon was named Executive Director. The National 
Liberal Organization Committee appears to have played an important role in 
returning the Liberals to power in 1921, but less use seems to have been made 
of this extra-parliamentary organization while the Party was in power. 

While the Conservatives were in almost continuous opposition from 1921-30, 
an attempt was made to create an extra-parliamentary organization through the 
formation of the Liberal-Conservative Association of Canada in 1924.39 As in 
the case of the Liberal Party this extra-parliamentary organization of the 
Conservative Party developed little continuity or importance. These initiatives, 
and others which followed, had little effect on either party’s fund-raising 
structure. 


II. LIBERAL PARTY FINANCE 1920-1965 
A. Raising Money for Campaigns 


The national Liberal Party has traditionally raised the great bulk of its campaign 
funds from a relatively small number of donors, both individual and corporate. 
This has meant that fund-raising efforts have been concentrated in a few major 


*3 “Electoral Management’, A reply to Mr. H.B. Ames, M.P., The Canadian Magazine of 
Politics, Science, Art and Literature, XXV, Toronto, the Ontario Publishing Co., 1905, p. 317. 

°° For a thorough discussion see Regenstreif, Samuel Peter, The Liberal Party of Canada: 
A Political Analysis, unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Cornell, 1963, reissued by University 
Microfilms Inc., Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1965, pp. 124-126. 

8° See Williams, John R., The Conservative Party of Canada: 1920-1949, Durham, North 
Carolina, Duke University Press, 1956, Chapter IV. 
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urban centres, with most of the Party’s funds coming from Ontario and Quebec. 
The whole fund-raising process has been markedly informal and ad hoc. Small 
committees of fund raisers have worked in the few months before an election to 
collect enough money for the campaign. These committees have come to be more 
and more distinct from both the national party association and the parliamentary 
members of the Party. 

This pattern became more evident in the twenties. Although the Liberal 
Party’s convention in 1919 had established a highly decentralized finance commit- 
tee to provide for the Party’s needs, this committee was purely formal.?1 A 
scheme of financing the Party by the annual collection of dues “had been 
forgotten in the urgency of the election of 1921.82 The formal party associa- 
tion, then, provided little financial help. 

Nor did the Liberal leader, Prime Minister W. L. Mackenzie King, do much 
fund raising.?? Fund-raising activities centered around one man, the late Senator 
Haydon.*4 Senator Haydon held an official position in the formal structure from 
1919, when he had been appointed Executive Director of the Party, until his 
resignation in 1922, when he dropped this official position and became the main 
treasurer and fund raiser for election compaigns. Another Senator, Donat 
Raymond, acted as a “trustee” for party funds for the Province of Quebec. 

The inquiries into the Beauharnois Power Project carried on by the House of 
Commons and the Senate in 1931 and 1932 provided a glimpse of the procedures 
used to raise compaign funds. Mr. R. O. Sweezey, a promoter of the Beauharnois 
Power Corporation which was interested in obtaining the rights to develop water 
power resources on the St. Lawrence River, had donated between $600,000 and 
$700,000 to the Liberal Party prior to the election of 1930.35 Senator Haydon 
had collected much of this money in several approaches to Mr. Sweezey. Sweezey 
had, according to Senator Haydon, also given at Haydon’s request about 
$200,000 to Senator Donat Raymond, the Liberal “trustee” for the Province of 
Quebec, to whom Senator Haydon had already turned over some of the funds he 
had collected from Mr. Sweezey.?°® 

From the foregoing, the importance of the role played by Senator Haydon is 
evident in the soliciting of funds and the large amounts obtained from the 
Beauharnois Company. It is also evident that the Party had in existence at least 
two major compaign funds, one for Quebec and one for the rest of the country. 
As in other aspects of party organization, Quebec was a “special case.”’? 

The Beauharnois Affair also indicated how convenient it could be, from the 
point of view of a party leader, that responsibility for fund raising should appear 
to rest with someone else. Prime Minister King was able to claim that he had 
nothing at all to do with the raising of compaign funds, and thus to escape some 
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of the notoriety which clung to Senator Haydon. Senator Haydon’s statements 
during the investigations corroborated Mr. King’s claims: 


I made no explanations or disclosures regarding campaign funds to Mr. King, 
or to any of his ministers or to anyone else.38 


The Affair demonstrated the effects of the long-term evolution of specializa- 
tion in the party structure. Unlike Sir John A. Macdonald in 1873, Mr. King 
could largely dissociate himself from the charges, simply by asserting that as 
party leader he had remained ignorant about all matters concerning party 
finances. Speaking of the general election of 1921, he stated that he “had no 
knowledge whatever of how that campaign was managed. I went where I was told 
to go to speak by those who had direction of the campaign.”® His argument 
was: 


There must be a division of labour in a political party .. . it is the duty of 
the political head of the party to see to matters of policy, to be able to discuss 
questions on the floor of parliament, and throughout the country; but .. . it 
is not his business to get out the literature of the party, nor is it his business 
to organize political campaigns. Such work belongs to the rank and file of 
the party and to those who will act on their behalf.4° 


It is clear that a dramatic change had taken place in party organization and 
structure since the days of the Pacific Scandal. By 1930 parties were no longer 
loose, ill-defined, largely unstructured bodies of candidates rallying around a 
leader or small group of leaders for a variety of motives and in return expecting 
from them financial support toward the costs of their election campaigns. 
National parties had become clearly established organizations with various parts 
or personnel thereof devoting themselves to specialized tasks, of which fund 
raising was probably one of the most important. Parties had become more or less 
concrete entities which were based on that simple but fruitful principle of 
economy, the division of labour. One very important part of, or group in, the 
Party had come to be those persons concerned with the raising and spending of 
money both for election campaigns and for the work of the Party between 
elections. Prominent and respected persons, often with seats in the Senate, and 
usually with extensive business connections were now soliciting the funds. The 
position of a party leader in regard to such funds and their sources was a matter 
of some moment, about which Mr. King and Mr. Bennett in 1931 offered widely 
differing interpretations. 

Mr. King maintained that the division of labour, in addition to helping him 
avoid the taint of scandal, had other important advantages for the party leader. 

I would not care to have to deal with the questions with which this house 

has to deal and be possessed of an inventory of those who had contributed 

to the party funds. All the time that I have been the leader of the party 

I have never asked a single individual to make a contribution to a political 

campaign. I have had no knowledge of what the political campaign funds 

were.41 


If, as Conservatives insisted, Mr. Bennett had turned down $200,000 from 
Beauharnois, then he must, Mr. King argued, have known all the details of the 
Tory campaign fund. What must the country think of Mr. Bennett’s tariff 
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increases on textiles, etc., when Canadian companies involved in their manufac- 
ture were contributors to the Conservative campaign fund? 

It was an ingenious argument, calculated to embarrass Mr. Bennett. Mr. 
Bennett took a different view. To Mr. King’s statement that British party leaders 
knew nothing about organization and fund raising, Mr. Bennett replied that on 
the contrary they had a “most intimate knowledge.” When Mr. King put the 
following question: 

I take the position that it is not part of the duty or obligation of a leader 

of a political party to have to do with the organization of political campaigns 


or to possess an inventory of those who make contributions to party funds. 
That is my view; does my right hon. friend hold a different view?42 


Mr. Bennett forcefully rejected this argument.** 

Those who disagreed with Mr. King said that it was impossible for any party 
leader to discharge his duties without some knowledge of the party’s financial 
resources, a knowledge which would inevitably include the source of funds. How 
could a leader plan the scope of a campaign without knowing the limitations 
imposed by campaign funds? Some projection had to be made of what money 
could be brought in during the course of a campaign. The policies advocated by 
the party leadership would have some bearing on this. 

Indeed, could the party leader have no knowledge whatever of how a general 
election campaign was managed?; could the leader have gone simply where he 
was told to go to speak by “those who had direction of the campaign?” And if so, 
what about those who did have control? What was the responsibility of the party 
leader, when the actions of the fund raisers could involve the party in relation- 
ships like the Beauharnois Affair? Was not the leader’s plea of innocence in itself 
an admission of negligence? Who, after all, could the fund raisers be responsible 
to if not the party leadership? 

Mr. J. S. Woodsworth advanced a critique of Mr. King’s position in the 
House: 


Would the leader of the opposition himself be very happy in the enjoyment 
of the position secured through doubtful means, even though he himself was 


We all know that every member of parliament is required to certify the 
statement of his agent with regard to contributions and expenses and thus if 
the contentions of the leader of the opposition were correct every private 
member must have moral difficulties as great as those which the leader 
would have.44 


Mr. King had blazed a path for party leaders to justify their conduct in the 
new era of specialized fund raising. The debate among the party leaders had 
posed a real dilemma. Can a party leader, who has in his pocket a list of 
contributors, make decisions affecting those contributors with full objectivity? On 
the other hand, can a party leader remain ignorant of finances in fact, and should 
he in theory? Experience and common sense seem to inform us that ignorance is 
not an attainable state, yet we must admit that knowledge also has its dangers. 
This dilemma remains one of the unsolved problems of Canadian politics. The 
Beauharnois Affair is important not as an exercise in historical fault finding but 
because it points up the basic issues at stake in the modern era of fund raising. 
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In an effort to clarify the distinction between the party leader and the 
fund-raising apparatus, Mr. King “imposed a central office with a permanent staff 
on the Liberal party.”45 This office was to take over the organizational and 
fund-raising duties formerly performed by Senator Haydon. In 1933, Hon. 
Vincent Massey was named President of the National Liberal Federation and Mr. 
Norman Lambert its Secretary. 

Little was changed, however, in the actual methods of campaign fund 
raising. For the 1935 campaign, “informal Montreal and Toronto finance 
committees . . . to make collections” were appointed. Certain individuals were 
designated as collectors by “the National President, or the national organizer with 
advice from the party leader” and made their collections during the few months 
before the election.*6 

In 1936, Mr. Lambert attempted to regularize the collection of campaign 
funds. 

First Lambert made a Dominion-wide tour, talking to key people in the 

various provinces. He then appointed a representative of the national party 

organization in each province. Sometimes this was the local provincial 
organizer . . . Lambert’s scheme involved collections . . . at regular yearly 


intervals, thus building up a party reserve for election day. The funds 
collected were to be split on an equitable basis between provincial and 


national party organizations. . .47 


The plan was obviously aimed only at improving the collection machinery: 
collection was spread out over a longer period and responsibility for collection was 
more clearly worked out. The sources of funds, however, remained the same: 
corporations*® and wealthy individuals.49 It is not even clear that the idea of 
collecting annually was successfully carried out. At least one collector was 
working only at election time.5° By 1945 a prominent fund raiser was complain- 
ing that the “instalment system” was working poorly,®! and by 1953, there was 
no evidence of its being used.5? 

In theory, then, the changes of the thirties created a fund-raising apparatus 
outside the parliamentary membership of the Party. There is some evidence, 
however, that Mr. King and his Cabinet were still involved in fund raising. In 
1939 Mr. King circulated a memorandum to all members of his Cabinet asking 
their opinions as to the advisability of holding an autumn election and the 
availability of campaign funds within their respective provinces and in the 
country as a whole. Mr. King added: 

I am, of course, aware that the National Liberal Federation is expected to 


have to do with... finances, but . . . the Federation is in a position to effect 
but little without the cooperation of the Members of the Government.53 
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Mr. King is also said to have written letters of appreciation to donors of large 
amounts.°* One of Mr. King’s Cabinet Ministers even raised money for a 
provincial campaign before the provincial election of 1939; in Quebec James G. 
Gardiner “was a key figure in raising money from the Toronto area for the 
Quebec Liberals.’’>° 

Throughout the thirties, forties and fifties the pattern of Liberal campaign 
fund raising tended to develop rather than change: the structure became more 
refined, but the basic patterns of organization and the basic sources of funds 
remained the same. Business sources continued to supply the great bulk of the 
campaign funds. Harrill, after detailed study of the Party’s finances, reported in 
1953 that 50% of the national Liberal Party’s income came from industrial or 
commercial firms, 40% from businessmen closely associated with particular 
companies, and only 10% from individuals.*® 

Conversations with fund raisers indicate that funds raised for the 1957 
campaign came largely from 300-400 donors, the donations ranging in amounts 
up to $75,000.57 On occasion, Liberal supporters have been known to donate 
services, rather than funds. In 1958, for example, one owner of a television 
station produced Hon. L. B. Pearson’s video tapes, and a Liberal sympathizer in 
the radio business helped with radio broadcasts in a certain area. During 
campaigns, many other individuals donate services of various kinds whose value, 
in the aggregate, is substantial. Such donations, however, in no way match the 
importance of money contributions. 

Information from fund raisers active in the 1965 campaign indicates that the 
role of business in the Party’s finances is at least as strong as it ever was. One 
fund raiser said that hardly any money came into the national fund from 
individuals, Members of Parliament or Senators, and nothing at all from trade 
unions, although individual candidates received funds from all of these sources. 
The donations received from businesses tend to be substantial. 

The Liberal Party’s collection structure is adapted to suit the type of source 
to which the Party appeals for funds. 

The traditional practice has been to have standing Finance Committees, 

staffed by trusted party supporters in the corporate and business world, in the 

major cities—Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver. The Montreal 


and Toronto Committees are the most important because these cities are in 
the areas which are the sources of most of the party’s funds.5§ 


These Committees work under the national treasurer, appointed by the party 
leader. There are usually two key men in each of Montreal and Toronto, one in 
Winnipeg and Vancouver, and often one in Calgary or Edmonton. These men 
comprise the “first-string” fund raisers. Under these men are the “second-string” 
collectors, the many more workers who try to cover the network of contacts in 
the business world. In the 1965 campaign, for example, about twenty men 
collected funds in Ontario.®9 
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Fund raising in Quebec has recently become slightly more formalized. Under 
the new Quebec wing of the Liberal Federation of Canada which has set about a 
“democratization” of the Party in Quebec®® a four-man finance committee, 
under the chairmanship of a prominent Montreal stockbroker, has replaced the 
traditional fund raisers. This committee will be responsible to the leader of the 
Party through the leader of the Quebec wing.® 

Clearly, in this method of party fund raising, the most useful men to use as 
collectors are those who have good contacts in business circles. This means that 
for the most part the men recruited as collectors are businessmen themselves. 
Sometimes they are also prominent in the formal party structure. Sometimes they 
are also prominent in the Cabinet and parliamentary party. This overlap between 
the formal party structure or the membership of the party in Parliament on the 
one hand, and the fund-raising structure on the other, appears to be coincidental. 
The operative qualification seems to be being well-known among businessmen.® 

The method of recruitment of fund raisers shows clearly the independence of 
the fund-raising structure. New collectors are recruited by already active collec- 
tors. A known Liberal who is a rising young businessman will be approached very 
informally about collecting some money for the Party. Family ties are occasional- 
ly a factor.6? The fact that established contacts in business circles explain 
success in this aspect of party activity may also account for the apparent tendency 
toward continuity and autonomy of the fund-raising structure. 


B. Fund Raising in the Constituencies 


Few generalizations can be made about the fund-raising practices of the Liberal 
Party at the constituency level during federal campaigns. Practices vary widely 
between rural, urban and metropolitan constituencies and between constituencies 
in different geographic areas of the country. There are also great variations over 
time within single constituencies, depending upon the personalities of those active 
in the Party’s organization.6* Every candidate in a federal election is, of course, 
required by law to appoint an official agent to whom all campaign contributions 
must be made.® But there is a wide variation in the actual sources of funds 
available in constituencies. 

Usually the sources tapped in a constituency are more diversified than those 
used by the national Party, but rarely are they adequate for a campaign. 


More often than not, the candidate is forced to spend a great deal of his 
Own money in order to get elected. . . . The candidate may have local sources 
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such as personal friends or some area business establishments to which he 
can appeal but it is a certainty that his constituency association (if there is 
one) is usually unable to help very much.®6 


The candidate must therefore turn for assistance to the provincial and national 
party organizations. In fact, a substantial portion of the national campaign budget 
is allocated to “aid to constituencies.” The money is distributed to the candidates 
through the campaign committee for each province.** A former national 
organizer for the Liberal Party has been quoted as saying that in the 1953 
campaign the national campaign chairman tried to provide a basic $3,000 for 
each constituency. More money was sent to key areas®® such as Quebec 
constituencies where it was reported that in the 1953 campaign many candidates 
received $10,000 each from the national fund.® 

In addition to the national Party, there are other local sources available to 
the candidate for his constituency campaign. In some urban ridings, contributions 
can be obtained from the business interests located there. Some large businesses 
even ear-mark part of their contribution to the national Party for use in the 
constituency where their plant is located. In urban ridings, too, contributions are 
often collected from trade union locals. One former Liberal organizer said that 
Liberal candidates get contributions from union locals in virtually every riding 
where there is organized labour.7° Some ridings have been able to build up 
campaign funds from the annual collection of membership dues and the holding 
of special fund-raising events once or twice a year. However, most ridings are not 
highly enough organized to raise campaign funds in this way. Many set no 
membership fees. 

In Newfoundland, there is an unusual structure for collecting funds for the 
constituencies. Hon. J. W. Pickersgill reported: 

. .. anyone wishing to make any contribution to my campaign is directed to 

make such contribution to the Treasurer of the Liberal Party of Newfound- 

land who in turn provides the funds required by my official agent to pay the 

bills incurred during the campaign. The Provincial Office also orders most 

of the printed matter for all the [Liberal] candidates in Newfoundland, which 

is therefore received as a contribution in kind, the cost being apportioned in 

the various ridings in proportion to the use made of the material. The only 


other contribution I received was a contribution of printed matter worth 
$350.00 from a personal friend.71 


The constituency campaigns in most provinces are not so closely connected 
with the provincial office of the Party. One Liberal organizer suggested that the 
sources available to constituencies could be listed in the following categories: 


1. local industry; 


2. individual “regulars,” i.e., persons who always give $25—$100 to the 
local Party in federal campaigns; 


3. personal supporters of the candidate; 
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4. union locals; 
5. reserve from membership dues; 
6. incidental donations of $10—$25. 


Clearly the donations given to candidates in most ridings are smaller than those 
given to the national Party. The sources in the ridings are more varied than those 
used by the national Party, and include small businesses, union locals and 
personal friends of the candidate. In many cases the grant from the central Party 
is the largest single source of funds. In the great majority of cases constituency 
fund-raising activities are concentrated in the campaign period, since so much of 
the organization centres on the candidate, who may not be nominated until near 
the opening of the campaign. 


C. Budgeting for Campaigns 


Information about budgeting procedures in the Liberal Party is extremely sparse, 
except for the last two or three decades of the Party’s history. All that can be said 
with certainty about the twenties and thirties, for instance, is that Senator 
Haydon, in the elections between 1921 and 1930, was actively engaged in 
organizing the overall campaigns and had a hand in distributing funds.72 In the 
1935 campaign, Norman Lambert played a similar role.78 

Many who have studied the Liberal Party have tried to discover the patterns 
of campaign budgeting throughout this period, but their statements on the subject 
are often contradictory. According to one writer, “the collected money is subject to 
the absolute control of the party leader, but his decisions are carried out by the 
central office.”’4 Another stated that control was exercised “through some 
intimate informal treasurer.”” 

At least three different descriptions have been given of the process by which 
central Party funds are allocated to the constituencies. Hon. C. G. Power in 1949 
described the flow as going “to the regional organizations and, through them, into 
individual ridings.”7® Lederle, on the other hand, said that “national headquar- 
ters maintain a large floating fund, usually under the immediate control of the 
national organizer, from which allocations are made to the various party 
candidates to help them win their constituencies.”?7 Regenstreif detected yet 
another pattern: 

There is also the question of allocation of funds to the individual candidates 


in the constituencies across the country. . . . Such evidence that exists seems 
to be that this was a matter of cabinet discretion during the years of power.78 


Thus no clear picture of Liberal budgeting can be given for this period. 

By the time of the campaigns of 1940 and 1945, there was a National 
Campaign Committee in charge of the overall direction of the campaign. This 
Committee consisted of “one or two cabinet ministers, together with the President 
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of the Federation and the General-Secretaries.”79 The 1945 Campaign Com- 
mittee was headed by Hon. James G. Gardiner and included Hon. C. D. Howe, 
and Ernest Bertrand, all members of the House, and Senators Campbell, Daigle 
and Robertson.®? 

[The Committee] began serious planning in January 1945. The National 


Liberal Federation’s offices were turned over to the Campaign Committee for 
the duration, and a draft budget was prepared.81 


It was during the forties that advertising agencies began to participate in the 
planning of campaigns. The Liberal Party hired Cockfield, Brown and Company, 
of Montreal. 

Often, Ministers would by-pass the Central Office and deal directly with the 

agency both during election campaigns and whenever they embarked upon 


speaking tours. There are many within the party who claim that Cockfield, 
Brown was the central office of the party, particularly around election time.82 


The pattern of overall planning and budgeting by a central campaign committee 

has continued to the present: 
A National Campaign Chairman is appointed by the Leader. Through this 
National chairman, and in consultation with the provincial association con- 
cerned, ten provincial chairmen are chosen to round out a National Cam- 
paign Committee. These ten provincial chairmen then gather provincial 
committees in their own provinces....The provincial chairmen report 
constantly to Ottawa and the National Federation.83 


At the beginning of the campaign, the financial needs and resources of the 
National Committee are discussed by part of the Committee: the National 
Campaign Chairman, the National Organizer, the National Treasurer, and a 
representative of the Quebec campaign committee. The National Office draws up 
an estimate of its needs, as does each of the provincial campaign committees. The 
Party’s national advertising agency (MacLaren’s since 1958) draws up suggested 
advertising programs. The National Campaign Committee then decides upon 
allocations for national advertising, grants to constituencies and provincial offices. 
Since the Party’s financial resources are never entirely predictable, the budgets 
must be flexible. Usually three alternative spending programs are drawn up. 


The Quebec Campaign Committee is slightly more autonomous than those of 
the other provinces. At present it is said to consist of nine members, three named 
by the Quebec caucus, three by the Quebec wing of the Liberal Federation of 
Canada, and three by the organization for the Quebec City region.84 Although 
the National Campaign Committee decides the general direction of the campaign 
in Quebec, funds are collected and expended on the approval of the Quebec 
Campaign Committee; even transfers to the national fund are subject to its 
approval. The Quebec Committee alone is responsible for national Party advertis- 
ing within the Province. 
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Once the overall budget decisions have been made, one man is appointed to 
be responsible for the distribution of funds within each province. Through him, 
the grants to the constituencies are made. Disbursements are made by cheques 
written on trust accounts. Payments are usually made in instalments as the 
campaign funds come in. The campaign committee in each province, and the 
fund distributor or distributors there, have the responsibility for the spending of 
the budget on their level both as to allocations to constituencies in their province 
and as to all other expenditures on their provincial level. 

The National Campaign Committee’s budget covers national advertising 
(except for Quebec), surveys, speakers’ and leaders’ tours, special events, radio 
and television production costs, and the extra administrative costs of the national 
office (extra telephones, staff, etc.) 

Provincial committees are shown the national advertising program and may 
decide to take on supplementary advertising. In the 1965 campaign, for example, 
all the provincial committees except Ontario’s, hired advertising agencies them- 
selves. In addition to doing this advertising, the provincial committees distribute 
subsidies to the candidates, provide professional public relations advice and 
factual information, provide a speaker’s bureau, and arrange the leader’s tour in 
the province. In arranging the tour, the provincial committee schedules special 
events en route, rents space for these events, and pays for any extra advertising 
connected with the tour. 

In all of this process, the influence of the leader appears to be indirect. He 
names the National Campaign Chairman, the National Organizer and the 
National Treasurer and is consulted on the appointment of the provincial 
chairmen.®® 


D. Raising Money for Operating Expenses 


Since 1912 the Liberal Party has maintained a permanent central office in Ottawa. 
However, until the fifties, the Party had great difficulty in raising enough money 
between elections to pay for the office’s expenses in administration and publicity. 
The early tradition was to depend upon large donations from “a few 
stalwarts.”’8® During the twenties, no dependable source of funds was found. 


There was no permanent endowment, and a scheme for collecting annual 
dues from party members had been forgotten in the urgency of the election 
of 1921. The money came in the form of large donations from wealthy 
Liberals.87 


These donations were so inadequate that Senator Haydon “had often advanced 
the rent and the salaries of the secretaries.”88 

The Executive Council of the National Liberal Federation decided that each 
constituency should be asked to contribute $250 per year to maintain the office. 
This plan was a failure. The flow was so poor that in 1926 Charles Murphy, who 
had been responsible for paying the rent and who, along with Senator Haydon, 
had been doing so out of his personal funds, locked up the office.8? There were 


® Regenstreif, op. cit., pp. 411-412. : 

86 This phrase was used in Lederle, op. cit., p. 193. 
87 Neatby, op. cit., p. 327. 
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not sufficient funds even to pay for publicity, let alone to finance the office’s 
suggested organizational role.®° 

When the office was reactivated in the thirties, several new ways were tried 
to secure a reliable flow of income. It was decided that a basic $50,000 per year 
was needed to run the office.*! Mr. King suggested assessing each provincial 
association a sum equal to $200 per constituency per year.92 He also wrote to 
wealthy Liberal supporters asking for contributions of $1,000 each. The response 
was poor.®? By 1933, the Party had raised only half of the necessary $50,000.94 
What money did come in came, as usual, from Senators and wealthy Liberals in 
central Canada. 

An associate membership scheme, however, appears to have achieved some 
popularity. A party supporter became an associate member of the National 
Liberal Association by paying an annual fee of $1. This entitled him to receive 
the Party’s publications. By 1933, there were said to be 50,000 associate 
members. It is not clear exactly how much financial profit was gained from this 
plan, but one writer has stated that “the funds from this source helped the 
hard-pressed Federation to underwrite a considerable part of the cost of its 
publicity work.”®® The associate membership plan was dropped during World 
War II, and was never renewed.°7 

The Federation was to continue to remain in dire financial straits until the 

1950’s when, through the efforts of President J. Gordon Fogo and Duncan 

K. MacTavish, it achieved some measure of financial stability by no longer 


being entirely dependent upon subscriptions from the provincial associa- 
tions.98 


During the fifties, a “regular contribution schedule” was worked out. The sources 
of these contributions were, as for the contributions for elections, a relatively 
small number of donors both individual and corporate. This system has continued 
in use to the present. 

About 30 to 50 “major friendly corporations” are asked for contributions for 
the maintenance of the national office.°? These companies make regular annual 
contributions in addition to their campaign gifts. The maintenance of the Party is 
covered by donations from companies whose operations are national in extent and 
annual contributions of individual Party supporters. Accumulated deficits are 
recouped out of the Party’s campaign funds. Most of the companies give to both 
Liberal and Conservative funds. 

Even with this fairly systematic approach to the collection of operating 
funds, there is no “pot” of money available. Collections are made as needs arise. 
In 1958, after twenty-two years with the Liberals in office, the Party’s national 


* The National Liberal Organization Committee, with its head office in Ottawa, was 
supposed to organize on a national scale, to prevent a recurrence of the breakdown which 
occurred when Unionist Liberals left the Party in 1917, taking their organizations with them. 
Regenstreif, op. cit., p. 137. 

*l Neatby, op. cit. p. 387. 

*2 Regenstreif, op. cit., p. 137. 
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office was $90,000 in debt. Again in the fall of 1965 the Federation was in 
overdraft.1 

Suggestions have been made recently for new sources of operating funds. At 
the Advisory Council Meeting of 1958, Mr. Pearson suggested a national system 
of membership fees, $5 per year, to be used for the Party’s ongoing expenses.1®4 
The Finance Committee reported in 1959 that such a scheme was not practical. A 
constitutional committee in 1961 put off the question of finances on the ground 
that public opinion was not yet ready for such a discussion. 

The Standing Committee on Finance recommended in 1963 that provincial 
associations gradually assume responsibility for the operating expenses of the 
national office on an annual quota system. Nothing came of this recommendation. 
Nor was anything done about a suggestion that Members of Parliament make a 
voluntary donation of $200 per year to help maintain the Party. 


E. Liberal Party Campaign Expenditures 1920-1965 


No detailed information is available about Liberal campaign expenditures prior to 
the 1965 election. All that can be described are the types of expenditures which 
were made, the kind of media used for advertising, and other objects of 
expenditure. Estimates of some costs have been made by persons studying some 
of the campaigns during this period, and these scattered and approximate figures 
will be gathered together here. 

During the years of King’s leadership, the Liberal Party still made extensive 
use of some of the campaign methods employed in Laurier’s time. The distribu- 
tion of party literature and campaign tours by prominent party leaders were 
important campaign tools.1°? Newspapers maintained their importance, but the 
way in which they were used was changing. In the earlier history of the Party it 
had been common for the Liberals to maintain their own Party newspapers; as 
late as 1923, Andrew Haydon tried to purchase a newspaper franchise. But for 
the most part, the strictly partisan newspaper was disappearing, as it became more 
profitable for newspapers to be “neutral.”1°? The Party responded to this change 
by placing paid political advertisements. Obviously, this meant a shift in expendi- 
ture patterns: the costs for paid advertisements, unlike the costs of party organs, 
were concentrated in the campaign period. New objects of expenditure were also 
appearing. By the thirties, radio was becoming an important campaign medium. 
During the forties the Liberal Party made its first recorded use of advertising 
agencies,.1%4 

Norman Lambert estimated that in the 1940 federal general election total 
campaign expenditures for the Liberal Party were approximately $1 million. (One 
Conservative estimated that the national Liberal Party spent $1 million in the 
1939 Quebec provincial election).1°> Harrill suggested that a minimum of $3 
million was spent by the national committees of the two major parties in each 
general election between 1945 and 1953, more than half of this being spent by 


100 Confidential source. 

101 Quoted in Regenstreif, op. cit., p. 237. 
102 Neatby, op. cit., p. 330. 
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the Liberals.1°° In 1949, Hon. C. G. Power estimated that over a four-year 
period, including a general election, the national Liberal Party spent $3 million, 
and that a further $3 million was spent by the Party at the constituency level.197 
Party literature was still an important item in the total expenditure budget and was 
estimated by a prominent journalist to have cost the Liberal Party about three 
quarters of a million dollars in the 1949 campaign.1°8 

Hon. C. G. Power estimated that during the 1953 federal general election all 
levels of the Party spent a total of $2 million in Quebec alone.1° Total 
expenditure during this campaign for both the Liberal and the Conservative 
national organizations was estimated by Blair Fraser to be $8 million.“ J. M. 
Macdonnell, M.P., is cited by Harrill as claiming that three-quarters of this 
amount was spent by the national Liberal Party.1!1 Although television, another 
potent new medium for advertising, had appeared by the fifties, the parties agreed 
not to use it for the 1953 campaign. Radio stations, however, were said to have 
charged prime time rates for all political broadcasts.142 Subsidies to candidates 
were another sizable expenditure, which the late Senator Lambert estimated at 
$3,000 per constituency with more being allocated to key areas.118 

According to Harrill, the Liberal Party (and the Conservative Party, too) in 
the fifties usually allocated their total expenditures at the national level roughly as 
follows.114 
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headquarters organization (rent, salaries, supplies) ............ 10% 
national advertising (radio, pamphlets, newspapers, 
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Harrill also made an attempt to assess the costs facing a Liberal constituency 
organization during the first half of the fifties as follows, in descending order of 
importance:115 
. payments to party workers 
. local advertising 
. rent and office expenses 
. cars 
. travel 
. refreshments. 


ANRWNeE 


During the 1957 election, according to one source, the Liberal Party as a 
whole raised and spent an estimated $7.5 million. 116 Subsidies to candidates 
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comprised about 33% of the national Party’s total budget, according to a party 
official active in the campaign. This was a considerably smaller percentage of the 
budget than the 40% estimated by Harrill. 

While Harrill’s figure may have been correct for earlier elections, by 1957 
the Party was devoting an increased proportion of its budget to national 
advertising. The national office staff arranged national newspaper, poster and 
billboard publicity; it circulated draft radio speeches and radio and television 
schedules; it operated a news service for weekly newspapers. The national office 
also employed a man experienced in television, who set up a studio to coach 
Liberal Members of Parliament on television technique. The studio also produced 
radio tapes and some television films which candidates could use on payment of a 
feettt 

In addition, the national office provided extensive aid to candidates in the 
form of materials and services: campaign manuals, pamphlets, leaflets, a 384-page 
Speaker’s Handbook entitled Liberal Action for a Greater Canada, speeches by 
leaders, news clippings, and proofs of advertisements suitable for candidates’ 
use.#45 

All this activity required extra staff. The staff at the national office increased 
from between 14 and 16 to between 50 and 60. In addition, approximately 40 
people worked on the election for the Party’s advertising agency, Cockfield, 
Brown.!19 


The 1957 election saw few significant changes in constituency expenditure 
patterns.12° Meetings were still a very popular form of campaigning. However, 
coffee parties in private homes were becoming increasingly common. Monster 
rallies were also tried by constituency organizations in large population centres in 
addition to newspaper, radio and television publicity. Printed material such as 
poll cards, verandah cards, car cards, bumper stickers, banners, favours (such as 
blotters and match books) letters and “where you vote at” cards were also much 
used by Liberal candidates. 


Payments to party workers and office rentals remain expensive items at the 
constituency level. 


Rates of pay vary from region to region, but it is probably not misleading 
to assume that drivers with cars cost from $10 to $30 per day. . .. Can- 
vassers, scrutineers, and baby sitters are somewhat less expensive, costing 
about $6 to $8. But in some constituencies very large numbers of these may 
have to be hired.1*1 


Meisel, in his study of the 1957 election, estimated the usual cost of 
campaigning at the constituency level as follows: 


A normal election campaign in a rural constituency probably costs the 
Liberals or the Conservatives from $7,500 to $12,500. It is difficult to conduct 
a satisfactory urban campaign for less than $15,000 and a reasonably con- 
ducted fight in a metropolitan constituency can hardly be attempted for much 
under $25,000.122 


1 Meisel, op. cit., pp. 67-72. 
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Liberal campaign expenditures since 1957 do not seem to have reached the 
heights achieved in that election when the Liberals enjoyed the advantages of 22 
years of uninterrupted incumbency. Loss of office and the frequency of elections 
appear to have led to a closer rationing of funds from traditional sources. 


F. 1965 Campaign Expenditure 


The contemporary pattern of Liberal Party finance may be viewed in the light of 
an exchange of correspondence between the Commitiee on Election Expenses and 
Officials of the Liberal Federation of Canada. On October 5, 1965, a letter was 
sent to senior officials of each party seeking “. . . the necessary documents and 
information concerning the income and expenditures of [the] national party 
organizations during the . . . election campaign culminating on November 8, 
1965.”123 The Committee received a reply which advised that, in the matter of 
financing the election campaign, there was a very great degree of decentralization 
on a provincial basis. The National Treasurer (who is responsible directly to the 
Party leader) and the national officials do not require nor expect to receive from 
the provincial treasurers, detailed financial reports of receipts or expenditures or 
of the totals of these. The letter received by the Committee went on to say:124 


With the exception of Ontario and Quebec, all monies collected in the several 
provinces are expended in those provinces by the respective provincial cam- 
paign committees. In some cases the amounts available are augmented from 
funds collected in the two central provinces. In the last election relatively 
small amounts were transferred in this way to the three Prairie provinces, 
British Columbia, the Yukon and Northwest Territories; somewhat larger 
amounts were also transferred to certain Atlantic provinces. Such transfers 
in total did not exceed $150,000. 


Receipts in Quebec were collected by a finance committee and expended on 
the approval of the Quebec campaign committee, including transfers to 
central funds to help finance the national campaign ... . it has also been the 
practice in the Liberal party to run Quebec campaigns separately from the 
national. For example, the Quebec Committee is solely responsible for all 
advertising in the province. The national committee, on the other hand, is 
responsible for publicity throughout English-speaking Canada. 


There is, of course, close liaison between the national and the Quebec cam- 
paign committees. Because a large proportion of our total national receipts 
come from Ontario and Quebec, it has been the practice for the Quebec 
finance committee to make some transfer to the national funds... 


(a) Party Income 
At September 8, 1965, the treasury of the party was low in funds and 
the Federation was in an overdraft position . . . a number of provinces 
were in an overdrawn position. 


Membership fees are collected by provincial and local associations . . . 
for the most part contributions from trade unions, individuals, Members 
of Parliament and Senators, would be received either by provincial or 
constituency organizations . . . . very few contributions [have been 
received] from individuals, Members of Parliament and Senators and 
no contributions from trade unions, as the bulk of...receipts have 
been from business concerns. 


123 General letter sent to a senior official of each of Canada’s federal parties, dated 
October 5, 1965, p. 1. , : 
147 etter from Senator John B. Aird, Q.C., to the Chairman of the Committee on 
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(b) Party expenditures 
The following is a breakdown of expenditures at the national level: 
As previously mentioned, it does not include expenditures in Quebec or 
by the provincial campaign committees. 
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Disbursements to candidates and constituency organizations are made by the 
various provincial campaign committees. Contributions in Ontario come to 
. .. [the National Treasurer and are transferred] .. . to the campaign com- 
mittee to cover the office and organization expenditures of that committee 
and the grants made to the 85 candidates in that province... 

. about $3,750,000 in all was collected by [the National Treasurer] and 
by the provincial treasurers or campaign committees. Perhaps $250,000 of 
this sum was used to pay all accumulated debts. This means that a total of 
$3,500,000 was spent by the national office in Ottawa and by the various 
campaign committees. Quebec, which runs its own campaign, wouid account 
for a large proportion of this total. [The National Treasurer] has no idea 
how much the candidates obtain themselves. 

[It is estimated] that a minimum of $200,000 is required annually at 
the national level to maintain both the party and the Federation... . no 
specific knowledge of provincial and regional requirements [is available]. 


Most provincial committees have hired advertising agencies to supplement 
the National Committees’ advertising program.!?° The total budget for the 
Ontario Campaign Committee in the 1965 campaign was over $517,000.12 The 
Saskatchewan committee’s budget was reported to have been between $40,000 
and $50,000, most of which was said to have been raised within the 
Province.127 

Detailed information on the Liberal expenditures at the constituency level is 
difficult to ascertain because of wide variations among the constituencies.128 
Some observers assert that contributions from national and provincial Party 
headquarters cover no more than 40 per cent of constituency expenditures in 
Ontario. On the other hand constituency campaign costs in Quebec and the 
Maritimes tend to be covered almost completely from the Party’s central 
funds.129 

Information provided by the Board of Broadcast Governors to the Com- 
mittee indicates that the Liberal Party at all levels spent about $606,000 on radio 


125 See section II. C. “Budgeting for Campaigns,” supra., in this study. 

128 The total for 1963 was over $630,000; for 1962, over $610,000, according to Liberal 
Party sources. 

27 Globe and Mail, Dec. 6, 1965, p. 8. This report quotes Senator A. H. McDonald as 
saying that western Liberal candidates received no financial aid from the National Com- 
mittee. Other sources report that Saskatchewan did receive national campaign funds, but only 
a small amount late in the campaign. 

#8 This information has been compiled by the Committee on Election Expenses in an 
analysis of responses to a questionnaire sent to all candidates in the 1965 campaign. See 
study No. 11 “Candidate Spending Patterns and Attitudes,” in Part II of this Report. For 
average reported expenditures by party candidates see Appendix 2 in Part III of this Report. 
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and television.1°° A committee study of print media expenditures reveals that 
about $490,000 was spent by the national, provincial and constituency party 
organizations and supporters. 

The official declarations of 232 of the 265 Liberal candidates reveal that at 
least $2,616,000 was spent in the constituencies representing an average expense 
of $11,276 for each reporting candidate. 


III. CONSERVATIVE PARTY FINANCE 1920-1965 


A. Fund Raising 1920-1945 


The history of the Conservative Party in Canada in the twentieth century has 
been a history not of continuing fortune but of frequent disappointment. Because 
triumph has been short-lived and defeat common, the patterns of party organiza- 
tion and finance have tended to be disjointed and often difficult to trace. 

One factor without which no study of Conservative Party finances could be 
complete is the role of the Montreal financial community, but the obscurity of the 
subject makes all conclusions about its actual role somewhat conjectural. How- 
ever, the story would be incomplete without constant reference to whatever 
information does exist. 

A striking example of the influence of Montreal finance occurred in 1911. 
The Conservative financiers wanted very much to defeat Laurier over reciprocity, 
yet the Conservatives appeared to have little popular support in the Province of 
Quebec so long as Laurier continued to be Liberal leader. An attempt was made 
to split the French Canadian vote by giving financial support to Henri Bourassa 
and the Nationalists.12! This strategy was in fact successful and Sir Robert 
Borden’s Conservatives were elected. 

The old spectre of the railways in politics raised its head when under Borden’s 
administration Mr. R. B. Bennett, from Borden’s own backbenches, charged that 
Mackenzie and Mann’s Canadian Northern Railways had been using campaign 
fund donations to buy influence in both parties.1*? 

When Mr. Arthur Meighen became party leader, and especially after the 
Conservative defeat under his leadership in 1921, the financial problems of the 
party became acute. Montreal finance never seemed to have trusted Mr. 
Meighen.183 The latter’s railway policy and what big business considered to be 
“radical” tendencies in his general philosophy inspired the financing of much 
opposition to his leadership in Montreal. Lord Atholstan and the Montreal Star 
continually challenged his position. During campaigns, Mr. Meighen was con- 
stantly harassed by lack of funds, so that he sometimes had difficulty keeping 
candidates in the field.184 Yet anti-Meighen Conservatives (French Canadians 


120 See study No. 10 “Political Broadcasting in Canada” in Part II of this Report. 
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182 Watkins, Ernest, R. B. Bennett, London, Secker & Warburg, 1963, p. 84. A fuller 
discussion is in Graham, Roger, Arthur Meighen Vol. II, Toronto: Clarke, Irwin, 1963, 
pp. 72-82. 
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such as Patenaude in 1925 for instance) might get wholehearted support from 
Montreal. As Roger Graham suggests: 


It is not unreasonable to suppose that those in Montreal who were assisting 
him with money, publicity and moral support, hoped to use him for their 
own purposes and through him to have a decisive influence in determining 
the substance of national policy. He was to be, in other words, the means by 
which they could at last gain that control over the Conservative party and 
its national leader which for so long had eluded them.135 


Pro-Meighen candidates in Quebec could find that the going had been made 
difficult for them. One candidate complained that newspapers were bought to 
combat him, and mentioned a newspaper to which he had given $8,500 in five 
years, which subsequently refused to print an article written by him. Grattan 
O’Leary found it almost impossible to raise money for his candidacy in the same 
election.1°6 


The difficulties Mr. Meighen thus experienced demonstrate a recurring 
pattern in Conservative history: the leaders have often experienced difficulty in 
maintaining party unity. If some of the major financial backers do not support 
them, the party structure tends to become unhinged. The party leader cannot 
simply ignore the problem of finding money; not only does lack of money mean 
electoral difficulties, but a leader cannot plan the scope of an election campaign 
except in the terms of the limitations and potentialities of party finances.187 


Mr. R. B. Bennett’s succession to the Party leadership changed the picture 
altogether. The leadership was now apparently acceptable to most of the financial 
backers, and the 1930 election campaign was smoothly run. Major-General (later 
Senator) Alexander Duncan McRae, a distinguished veteran, a successful busi- 
nessman and an experienced politician and political organizer, was made 
national organizer for the campaign. One of the most important fund raisers was 
Brigadier-General George Eric McCuaig, another distinguished veteran and 
Montreal stockbroker. Prominent Montreal financiers gave full support, symbol- 
ized by the backing of men such as Lord Atholstan and Sir Herbert Holt. More 
than half a million dollars were collected in Montreal alone for the 
campaign.!88 This allowed the party to maintain a reasonably sized office in 
Ottawa as campaign headquarters during the 1930 campaign. 


At the outset, Mr. Bennett was not only more congenial to the Party’s large 
contributors, but he seemed to have a much better grasp of the organizational 
side of politics than Mr. Meighen. One aspect of Bennett’s leadership was 
probably unique in the history of both major parties in the twentieth century: the 
extent to which Mr. Bennett personally financed the Conservatives. Bennett did 
not wish the Party to be in a position where it was entirely reliant on its large 
donors; he was always suspicious of money which might be “tainted,” and which 
might rebound to the Party’s disfavour. It appears that the Beauharnois Corpo- 
ration offered $200,000 to the Conservatives in 1930 but was turned down by 
Bennett (Some money may have found its way through to a Party official without 
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the knowledge of Mr. Bennett who was suspicious of the Corporation’s motives). 
As he himself said later: 


I did decline to have anything to do with contributions from the Beauharnois 


people, so far as my party is concerned . . . and it is not a matter for which 
any great credit is to be accorded to me.139 


As he had explained earlier, “I have always held that the receiver of stolen goods 
was a criminal.”14° Instead, Mr. Bennett put up large sums from his own 
fortune. One Conservative Member of Parliament stated that Mr. Bennett 
personally contributed $750,000 to the 1930 campaign.14! As his biographer has 
written: 
He [Bennett] had controlled the E. B. Eddy Company because he owned it. 
From 1927 he had controlled the Conservative Party organization because 
he was paying a large part of its costs, a state of affairs good neither for 
himself nor the party.142 


By 1935, when, as Prime Minister, he revealed his “New Deal” legislation, 
much of the big business support of five years earlier had disappeared. The future 
of Conservative Party finance was bleak. In Williams’ judgment: 


R. B. Bennett must bear a large share of the responsibility for the declining 
ability of the Conservatives to obtain funds because he would not allow 
party organizers to accept money which he thought to be “tainted” and he 
attempted to provide most of the campaign funds himself with the aid of a 
few friends.143 


When other sources dried up, because of Mr. Bennett’s policies, the Party came to 
depend more and more on Bennett personally for financial support. It had 
nowhere else to turn. 

After the defeat in 1935 this became an increasing burden on Mr. Bennett 
himself. In a letter to a friend in 1937. he expressed himself as follows: 


I am afraid you do not understand the difficulties that I have to meet in my 
present position. I am fairly well off and I am now convinced that no man 
of means can afford to be head of the party. They expect me to provide 
money for everything and I have reached a stage when I cannot reasonably 
be expected to do more. You will probably gather that I have a comparatively 
large income when I say to you that in the ten years I have been leader of 
the party I have paid income tax amounting to upwards of $600,000, and 
at the end of that time I have not only saved no money, but I still owe for 
party obligations $150,000. That certainly cannot continue. The results of the 
last election indicate that my services are no longer required and, while I 
have not arrived at any definite decision, I think it not improbable that I 
may make other arrangements for the balance of my life, be it short or 
long.144 


Personnal financing by the leader was unmistakably a failure, and one which hurt 
the Party for years to come. 

As previously mentioned, the Bennett “New Deal” antagonized business, and 
after its defeat in 1935 the Conservative Party was disorganized and without 
funds. The new leader, Dr. Robert Manion, had advocated a railway policy at 
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variance with the interests of the Canadian Pacific Railway. All that organiza- 
tion’s influence was brought to bear against Manion. Most of the St. James Street 
financial community appeared to be opposed to him. A Conservative fund raiser 
in Montreal told Dr. Manion that the “Montreal Gang’’!4> would freeze up 
funds across the country if he did not agree with the Canadian Pacific Railway’s 
policy (of unification of the CPR and CNR) and a reunion with Mr. Meighen 
who favoured such a policy. Manion refused. 

In the year and a half after his election as leader in July 1938, Dr. Manion 
made a valiant attempt to eliminate a party deficit of $35,000 which remained 
from the 1935 federal election. The attempt was made through Toronto fund 
raisers, but insufficient progress resulted. Attempts to broaden the fund-raising 
structure were complicated by the issue of conscription and his position in 
Quebec, but progress was made in the Maritimes and the Prairies. 

When World War II began, Dr. Manion agreed to a political “cease- 
fire’!46 and the Conservative Party office was shut down. Funds were largely 
unavailable; many contributors used the war as an excuse to refuse to contribute 
to the Party. The snap general election in 1940 found the Conservative Party’s 
organization and financial structure in disarray. The old conscription and railway 
issues continued to threaten a severe financial drought. It was suggested to Dr. 
Manion that the Party’s problems would be solved if he would agree to step down 
after the election. This Dr. Manion refused. 

A Toronto Committee was entrusted with the main burden of fund raising 
for the 1940 campaign; a somewhat less influential committee was set up in 
Montreal. Elsewhere financial representatives were appointed to collect money to 
be used within their own provinces; this provided no more than 15 per cent of the 
total money raised by the Party.147 The bulk of the national funds came from 
Ontario and Quebec. Traditional methods of collection from corporations and 
wealthy individuals were retained, but these were unsuccessful because the 
traditional sources in Montreal financial community, and the usually Conservative 
Gazette and Star, were lukewarm or failed completely to support the Party. A 
number of factors may have accounted for the lack of financial support: 
industry’s desire for war contracts from the Liberal Government; opposition to 
Manion’s leadership, and a feeling that the Conservatives had no chance of 
forming a government.148 

A Conservative fund raiser later estimated that the Conservative Party spent 
about $500,000 in 1940 and remained $25,000149 in debt. The same source 
estimated that the Party spent between one-quarter and one-third of that spent by 
the Liberal Party. The late Senator Norman Lambert has been quoted as stating 
that each party spent about $1,000,000 in the 1940 campaign. Using the latter 
figure for the Liberals and the amount estimated by the Conservative fund raiser 
for his own Party, it would appear that the Liberals spent at least twice as much 
as the Conservatives in the 1940 campaign. 


1445Mfanion Papers, Personal Correspondence, vol. 8, Hogarth to Manion, Wednesday, 
June 7, 1949. Cited in Granatstein, op. cit., p. 13. 

146 Manion Papers, Memorandum—Political (Personal), vol. 45, Memorandum, Septem- 
ber 6, 1939. Cited in Granatstein, op. cit., p. 17. 

147 Granatstein, op. cit., p. 26. 
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149 Confidential source. Manion Papers, Personal Correspondence, vol. II, Ross to Manion, 
April 29, 1940. Cited in Granatstein, op. cit., p. 28. 
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Dr. Manion resigned the leadership after the election and was succeeded by 
Mr. R. B. Hanson. The financial situation was so desperate that Members of 
Parliament and Senators were finally asked to contribute $50 each to meet 
immediate financial needs.15° This raised $3,350.61 for the Party, and evidently 
this was all the Party had available until a new development in January 1941 
relieved the financial crisis.1°1 In 1941 Mr. J. M. Macdonnell, then president of 
the National Trust, and Mr. Hanson organized a meeting to discuss rebuilding the 
Party. To raise the money for a central organization, financial committees were 
set up in Toronto and Montreal. In Montreal traditional methods were used, 
through appealing to business and industry, but in Toronto new approaches were 
tried, such as an American-style fund-raising dinner. The Party raised somewhat 
more than half of the $60,000 it hoped for, Toronto sources contributing twice as 
much as Montreal.152 

The return of Mr. Arthur Meighen as leader at the end of 1941 meant the 
scrapping of the Montreal committee and the creation of a new financial 
organization under Mr. Bennett’s old fund raiser, General McRae; but when Mr. 
Meighen was defeated in the York South by-election of February 1942, the new 
organization ceased functioning.5* Mr. Macdonnell once again intervened to 
rescue his Party; in 1942 he organized the Port Hope Conference. A national 
convention met the same year and chose Hon. John Bracken, Premier of 
Manitoba, as party leader. The possibility that the new leadership would result in 
electoral success brought forward more substantial donations from traditional 
business sources. But fund raising, although more successful than in previous 
years, did not prove to be as great as had originally been expected. 

Mr. R. A. Bell undertook the Party’s reorganization and advocated a 
“democratization” of fund raising. In the fall of 1943, Mr. Bell decided to 
counteract the popular image of the Conservatives as the Party of the “big 
interests,” with a national campaign to raise large numbers of small 
donations.54 An advertising agency was hired to prepare the publicity for a 
Popular Finance Campaign to obtain donations of up to $25. Elaborate canvass- 
ing arrangements were made. Advertisements were placed in newspapers. Donors 
would receive certificates and assurances that the money would be used 
correctly.155 The plan, which had called for receipts of $1,000,000, was a 
dismal failure. Donations did not even pay for overhead. Canvassers were not 
numerous enough, newspaper advertisements were too expensive, and the public 
did not respond, perhaps because of the novelty of such an appeal, perhaps 
because the public remained suspicious of the Conservative Party’s motives. 

Despite the failure of the Popular Finance Campaign, Bell’s work as the 
National Director of the Party, under Bracken’s leadership, did prove successful. 
Funds available to the Party for 1943 reached over $173,000.15 In 1944 


150 Meighen Papers, P.A.C., Series 5, vol. 138, Sen. G. V. White to Meighen, June 26, 
1940. Cited in Granatstein, op. cit., p. 32. 

151 Hanson Papers, file O-160-F, Miss J. E. Denison to Gordon Graydon, February 25, 
1941. Cited in Granatstein, op. cit., p. 32. 

182 [bid., File O-160-T, “Statement of Trust Account No. 1, February 3, 1942.” Cited in 


Granatstein, op cit., p. 37. : ‘ 
188 Hanson Papers, File O-167, Hanson to D. C. Coleman, May 30, 1942. Cited in 


Granatstein, op. cit., p. 42. 
%4R, A. Bell Papers, vol. 1, P.A.C., Miscellaneous Correspondence, 1942-1944. Bell to 
H. R. Milner, December 30, 1942. Cited in Granatstein, op. cit., p. 45. 
185 Thid., “Memorandum re: Public Finance,” n.d. Cited in Granatstein, op. cit., pp. 51-52. 
366 Granatstein, op. cit., pp. 48 and 55. 
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expenditures increased two and half times to $478,000.157 At the end of World 
War II the Conservative Party was in its best financial condition in years. 

The late J. S. D. Tory, Q.C., who succeeded J. H. Gundy (of Wood, Gundy 
and Co.,) as financial chairman of the Party in 1944, made elaborate plans for 
the 1945 campaign. Two weeks previous to the election date the Party had 
collected more than $500,000, which came almost equally from Montreal and 
Toronto. The final sum raised may have exceeded $1,000,000. 

The financial history of the Conservative Party between 1930 and 1945 
throws some light on the impact of money on Canadian politics, especially the 
interrelationship of policy, leadership and finance. Dr. Manion’s disastrous 1940 
election campaign is an excellent example. Because he was believed to hold 
radical views and because he was known to be an opponent of railway unification, 
Manion and his fund raisers faced great difficulties. The opposition was strongest 
in circles close to the Canadian Pacific Railway, but through various ramifications 
the financial channels right across the country were blocked. Manion’s fate 
illustrates the vulnerability of a leader to a financial blockade. 

By 1943, the political situation which had defeated Manion had passed. The 
threat of the CCF so frightened business and industry that some of the same 
forces that had destroyed Dr. Manion for his “radicalism” brought in Mr. 
Bracken as leader of the renamed Progressive Conservative Party. It was hoped 
that Mr. Bracken would appeal to progressive-minded Canadians not yet ready to 
go all out and support the CCF. Many believed that he could form the next 
government. In these circumstances and despite Bracken’s doubtful political 
antecedents, the Conservatives received substantial financial support. The Party’s 
campaign theme of free enterprise was doubtless a reassurance. 

The collapse of the Popular Finance Campaign made it impossible for the 
Conservatives to develop an alternative to their traditional sources of campaign 
funds. In the end, then, the Progressive Conservative Party was dependent on 
funds raised with the same methods used by the Conservative Party prior to 1943. 
Even the provincial financial representatives did not change despite the considera- 
ble difference in outlook between the Manion-Meighen-Hanson Party and the 
Bracken Party. Presumably the continuity resulted from necessity rather than 
choice. Very few men in any party are likely to have an entrée to business and 
finance. 


B. Postwar Fund Raising and Financial Organization 


The available evidence indicates that the fund-raising structure of the Conserva- 
tive Party in the postwar period exhibited the following pattern. Toronto 
replaced Montreal as the financial base in the reconstruction of the Party during 
the Second World War, after the defection of its traditional supporters. The 
present financial structure of the Conservative Party reflects this shift. The senior 
finance chairman is located in Toronto, with a subordinate chairman for 
Montreal. More directly subordinate to Toronto are collectors, usually prominent 
persons chosen by the chairman, in Ottawa, Hamilton and London. As in the 
Liberal Party, the Conservative leaders try to maintain as much ignorance of the 
sources of the funds as is possible; inevitably, however, they may become aware 
of the key donors due to social associations. 


157 Tbid., p. 55. 
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The Party attempted in this period to separate fund raising from expendi- 
tures, and fund raisers usually did not take part in the allocation of funds after 
they were collected. Sometimes contributors might ear-mark part or all of their 
donations to a particular area or candidate. Expenditure was supervised by the 
national director and the finance committee. Below them were the provincial 
finance committees. The national director or organizer decided for the most part 
how to allocate the money. Evidence indicates that the national director has a 
great deal of freedom in making expenditures.158 

Under Mr. Bell’s direction, attempts were made to make all the provinces 
self-sufficient financially, but with the exception of British Columbia and Alberta 
the provinces required continued transfer payments from Ontario and Quebec. 
Manitoba was subsidized to only a limited degree. Saskatchewan received more 
than Manitoba; the most subsidized area was the Maritimes. 

John Williams estimates that in the 1949 election, the Conservatives spent 
over $3,000,000 on both the national and local levels.159 With Mr. Drew as 
leader, funds became more readily available than they had been in the immediate 
past. The 1949 campaign confirmed that Toronto had superseded Montreal as the 
most important source of funds for the Conservatives. It is estimated!®° that the 
cost of the 1953 campaign at the national level was about $24 million. The 
British Columbia and Alberta organizations were fairly independent financially. 
About $4,000 was sent, on an average, to each constituency, for a total of about 
$1 million. The specific allocation was determined by the national headquarters, 
except for the Province of Quebec where the money was sent to Montreal to be 
redistributed. In some seats the grant covered little more than the candidate’s 
deposit, but some important candidates, including the leader, received large sums 
covering their entire campaign expenditures. 

When Mr. Diefenbaker became national leader in 1956 some important 
changes were made in the Party’s method of party finance. Allister Grosart, on 
becoming national director, decided to pool all the available funds and to allocate to 
the provincial committees an amount equal to $3,000 multiplied by the number of 
constituencies in a province. This amount (e.g. Ontario 85 x $3,000 — $255,000) 
was an unconditional grant, to be distributed among the constituencies in the 
province as the committee saw fit; Quebec was thus given money only in proportion 
to its parliamentary representation. Cries of over-centralization of party expendi- 
tures thus were stilled. The result was a more effective use of money because of a 
better on-the-spot assessment of local conditions.1®! 

About $1 million!62 was available to the national headquarters in 1957, a 
low figure which may illustrate certain apprehensions among the Party’s contribu- 
tors concerning the Party’s chances under a new leader.'®? Apparently, the 
decision was taken to allocate almost all the money available to the provinces for 
use in the constituencies. The remainder went into the leader’s tour (estimated at 
$70,000), operation of national headquarters, the printing of pamphlets (which 
were distributed by the candidates) and a minimal amount of national advertising, 


158 Confidential source. 

159 Williams, op. cit., p. 143. 

160 Confidential source. 
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(only one newspaper advertisement was purchased in 1957 by the national 
Party). Meisel maintains that contributions of “considerable magnitude” came 
into Conservative headquarters in the last three or four days before the election, 
reflecting last-minute doubts in the business community as to the probable 
outcome.1%4 

In 1958, considerably more money was available to the Conservatives, who 
now formed the government. About $6,000 per constituency was sent to each 
provincial committee. The leader’s tour cost about $100,000. The national 
compaign cost close to $3,000,000, one estimate being from $2,700,000 to 
$2,800,000.16 

The 1962 campaign was managed in much the same way as the 1957 and 
1958 campaigns. It is estimated that even more money was now available, 
$3,000,000 or more being spent by central headquarters, with between $6,000 and 
$9,000 being allocated per constituency. Little information is available on the 
1963 election, but it is apparent that financial support for the national leadership 
was considerably diminished. It has been alleged, without proof, that fund raisers 
did collect money, but much of it was ear-marked for local or provincial Party 
use rather than the national Party. 


C. Expenditures in the 1965 Federal Election 


In response to this Committee’s letter of October 5, 1965, requesting information 
on party finances during the 1965 campaign, Conservative officials such as the 
National President and the National Compaign Organizer supplied orally valuable 
information on the 1965 federal compaign in a series of meetings held on 
February 17, 18 and 19, 1966. The information provided indicates that the bulk 
of the money spent at both the national and local level was collected in Ontario 
and Quebec. Some provincial wings of the Party, notably British Columbia and 
Alberta, probably provided most of the money spent within those provinces. At 
the national level, the Committee was told, major expenditures totalled approxi- 
mately $1,950,000. This total may be broken down as follows: 


leader’s tour and speaker’s bureau ...................... $90,000 
headquarters «administration, 222)...etalseeee 75,000 
allmiedia. advertising 44% 9.425... das Aree 500,000 
constituency grants’ 70 /sad ass. ee es ee 1,285,000 

TOtal aucun wonrente: ealerterean cheat eteecrteeeehne $1,950,000 


Following the method begun by Senator Grosart in 1957, the specific 
allocation of constituency grants was left to the various provincial committees. 
There have also been reports that some Conservative provincial Party organiza- 
tions intervened actively in the federal campaign in the Maritime Provinces. 

Responses to a questionnaire sent to all candidates by the Committee 
indicate that the pattern of constituency costs for the Conservatives is not too 
dissimilar from that of the Liberals.166 However it must be borne in mind that 


1 Meisel, op cit., p. 173. 
16 Confidential source. 
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according to stated figures the Liberals had almost twice as much money available 
for all purposes. Where funds were plentiful, Conservative constituency costs 
matched those of their principal opponents. 

Independent investigations conducted for the Committee indicate that the 
Conservative Party spent about $449,000 on the print media and about $414,000 
on radio and television at the national, provincial, and constituency levels during 
the 1965 campaign.167 

Of the 265 Conservative candidates, 216 filed official declarations of election 
expenditures, reporting a total of $1,779,000 for an average of about $8,200 
spent at the constituency level. 


IV. COOPERATIVE COMMONWEALTH FEDERATION 
AND NEW DEMOCRATIC PARTY 
FINANCES 1935-1965168 


A. Introduction 


The origins of the Cooperative Commonwealth Federation can be traced back to 
“, . . the recurring farmers’ movements that have spread over Canada since 
Confederation,”+® to small labour parties, and to “ ... professors, professional 
people and some business men from Toronto and Montreal...”,17° notably the 
influential League for Social Reconstruction. At the first National Convention in 
1933 final authority within the CCF was vested in the annual!7! National 
Convention, interim authority, between conventions, being given to the National 
Council. To coordinate and administer the Party’s day-to-day activities a 
permanent national office evolved in the years 1932-1938, which subsisted on 
small sums of money from the provincial Parties and the self-sacrificing efforts of 
the Party’s national office and voluntary staff. 

The basis of the CCF’s strength lay in its ability to recruit members at the 
grass-roots, at the provincial or federal constituency level. During the first decade 
of the Party’s existence (1932-1942) the CCF grew unevenly. Significant mem- 
bership gains were made in British Columbia, Saskatchewan and Ontario, but in 
the other five provinces, with the exception of Cape Breton Island in Nova Scotia, 
support for the CCF was minimal. By 1942, the CCF had approximately 
20,000172 members concentrated in British Columbia, Saskatchewan and On- 
tario. In the period 1942-1945 membership in the CCF in Canada increased 


167 See study No. 10 “Political Broadcasting in Canada” in Part II of this Report. 

188 The Committee’s Research Staff wishes to express its appreciation for the cooperation 
of the officials of the New Democratic Party and its predecessor in making available their 
files and archives relating to the financial history of these Parties. The staff also wishes to 
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Political Science, University of British Columbia, who in a letter dated Oct. 20, 1965, made 
available copious information he had gathered on the financial history of the CCF. 
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fivefold and was variously estimated to have ranged between from 80,000 to 
100,000,178 with a parallel increase in the provinces.. But this increase in 
strength in the period 1942-1945 was followed by an equally sharp drop after 
1945. Membership never rose above 40,000 during the rest of the CCF’s existence 
(1946-1961). 

By 1946, the formal structure of the CCF was well established. A highly 
decentralized structure was supported by provincial Parties of differing strengths. 
The day-to-day operations of the provincial Parties were coordinated by the staff 
of each provincial office. Constitutionally the provincial Parties were governed by 
the provincial conventions which elected a provincial council to direct party 
affairs between conventions. 

The provincial Parties were subject to the final authority of the biennial 
National Convention. This formal organization did not alter effectively after 
1946. When the CCF’s successor, the New Democratic Party, was founded in 
1961, no important changes were made in the Party structure. 


B. Raising Money for Election Campaigns 


1. The Cooperative Commonwealth Federation 


The CCF followed the traditional pattern of mass-membership parties in 
trying to raise money for federal election campaigns from individual Party 
members or supporters. The modest campaign efforts made in the first two federal 
general elections in which the Party participated, in 1935 and 1940, were financed 
by membership fees of one dollar per member.174 However, these sums were 
insufficient. Additional amounts were solicited from members and supporters 
prior to and during the election campaign. The constituency organization!"5 
was responsible for collecting all funds. Above the constituency level, the 
provincial and the national offices depended on a share of these funds. 

The system of fund raising meant that the financial burden of the election 
campaigns was borne almost exclusively at the constituency level with little or no 
national participation. When it is noted that total yearly receipts including funds 
for election expenses at the national office for the years of the federal election 
campaigns of 1935 and 1940 were $1,745.50 and $11,547.45 respectively,17® it 
will be apparent how small the sums involved were. The original expectations and 
financial support from organized groups such as labour, farm organizations and 
cooperatives were not fulfilled. In the period between 1932 and 1940 only one 
trade union affiliate, Local No. 26 of the United Mine Workers of America, in 
Cape Breton, provided significant monetary aid.177 

The period 1940-45 witnessed a large increase in financial resources for both 
the inter-election period and the 1945 campaign, as indicated in Table 1, which 
shows the receipts at the national office for the period 1940-1945.178 


WET OCR Clie 

174 Though technically CCF Members of Parliament were simply “members” of the CCF, 
the party expected relatively large and consistent donations from these men. Often these dona- 
tions were well beyond their financial ability. 
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TABLE 1 


CCF NATIONAL OFFICE RECEIPTS 1940-1945179 


Year Receipts 
0 oe eas AME RED Hi 8 SR hohe busi eeey GS $11,547.45 
RA 2M ae ee «il area hee metas... bee aah 16,497.99 
a Nie eh Ei ee 1s A ae ee ae 175,172.81 
et EEC ws sectameaeMal ue seiaaeg by sch ale i ia ai eter a Ree aD 28,320.92 


LA He. ocala Rei gael a ee ae 35,928.88 


The significant increase was directly related to the five-fold increase in 
CCF membership in the same period. Almost all money received originated in 
the form of membership fees!8° and donations collected from individual members. 

During World War II a number of trade unions affiliated with the CCF.18! 
Nevertheless the relatively low affiliation fees of 2 cents per member per 
month182 meant that the trade union movement did not yet become an 
important source of money. 

The CCF began collecting funds for the 1945 federal election two years 
previously. A substantial amount of money was gathered, most of which came in 
the form of individual contributions to the “Victory Funds” from the three 
provincial organizations with large memberships: British Columbia, Saskatch- 
ewan, and Ontario, where totals of $78,048.50, $107,108 and $37,027.39 were 
raised respectively for all levels of the Party.188 Seven provinces in all 
contributed $83,822.38 from their Victory Funds to the national office for the 
1945 campaign:184 British Columbia donated $15,488.25; Alberta, $7,120; 
Saskatchewan $42,491; Manitoba, $6,812.50; Ontario, $6,151; Quebec, $100; and 
the Maritimes, $685. Direct donations from “other sources” amounted to 
$5,015 .185 

After 1945 the Party suffered a sharp drop in membership, checked only in 
the 1949, 1953, and 1957 election periods.18* Most of the membership in these 
years was concentrated in British Columbia, Ontario and Saskatchewan, the latter 
often constituting over 50 per cent of the total. The fall in membership resulted 
in a large decrease in funds. During the period 1946-1958, much of the money 
spent by the CCF at both the national level and in the provinces was collected in 
Saskatchewan where the Party had formed the provincial government since 1944. 
The relatively large Saskatchewan membership, which never fell below 6,500187 


179 Thid., p. 51. These figures were obtained from the Minutes of National Council Meetings 
and National Convention. Note that the figure 1940-42 covers two years. 

180 The national office was supported in both election campaigns and the inter-election 
period on quota payments from the provincial Parties. Direct donations to national office 
made up a very small proportion of its source of funds between 1940 and 1956. 

181 At its 1943 Convention, the Canadian Congress of Labour had endorsed the CCF as 
the “political arm of labour.” 

182 McHenry, op. cit., p. 50. 

388 McHenry, op. cit., p. 90. 
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to the meetings of the National Council of the CCF. 
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was organized into constituency organizations which had a deep sense of “duty” 
regarding financial support of the Party.188 

In the 1949 federal election less than $40,000189 was available to the 
national office, a decline of more than 50 per cent from previous elections. Similar 
declines occurred at all provincial levels except Saskatchewan, where over 
$50,000 was collected from individual members.19° The 1949 campaign demon- 
strated the weakness of planning a federal election without assured financial 
expenses. The decline in funds led to the setting up of a National Expansion 
Program in 1949.19! Using a target quota for each province the program was 
intended to raise $175,000 over a three year period, 1949-51, of which $25,000 
was to be used for a federal election fund. This attempt to put membership drives, 
membership renewals and appeals for financial support on a systematic basis met 
with a mediocre response, and died quietly in 1953. 

Another effort to raise money in this period took the form of the “Ontario 
500 Club,”!92 which appealed to the more affluent members and supporters of 
the Party for sums above their regular membership fees. While more encouraging 
than the National Expansion Program, the sums raised were not substantial in 
terms of the overall needs of the Party. 

The decline in the Party’s financial strength during the last eight years of its 
existence from 1953 to 1961 was relieved only by the fact that certain sections of 
the trade union movement had begun to contribute in the fifties. Trade union 
assistance was provided to the British Columbia Party organization and the 
Ontario provincial office for the 1953, 1957 and 1958 federal elections. Local 
constituencies also benefitted directly. The Ontario provincial office received over 
$16,000193 from the Ontario labour movement in the 1957 election; it was 
estimated that at least 50 per cent of the $90,000 to $100,000 spent at all levels by 
the Ontario CCF in the 1957 federal election came from union sources.1%* In 
1958, portions of the Ontario labour movement contributed almost half of the 
$14,000 provincial office budget.1% 


The national office received just over $21,000 for the 1957 federal 
campaign.19® Only three provincial Party organizations, Saskatchewan, 
Manitoba, and Ontario, provided the national office with funds; $8,000197 came 


188 This was indicated in several interviews with the Hon. M. J. Coldwell in January 1966. 
A specific instance was related concerning the 1953 federal election when approximately 
$10,000 out of $13,000 collected in Mr. Coldwell’s federal constituency of Rosetown-Biggar 
was sent to the provincial office for use in the national campaign. 

18 See Report of the Eleventh National Convention, July 26-28, 1950, CCF Records, 
(PAG) ips: 

10 This figure was given as an approximate “total figure” during interviews with Mr. 
Coldwell, Dec. 1965-March 1966. 

12CCF Records vol. 2, “Report of Committee CCF National Council on Three Year 
Expansion Program” (P.A.C.). 

12 A similar but unsuccessful attempt was made in Manitoba during this time. 

188 CCF Records vol. 53, “Report on the Conduct of the 1957 Federal Election Campaign 
in Ontario,” Aug. 6, 1957, p. 4. (P.A.C.) Note this money was not actually paid to the 
provincial office; bills of the provincial office were paid for by portions of the Ontario labour 
movement. Specific figures are not available for British Columbia. 

14 Tnterviews with Mr. J. Bury, Provincial Secretary of the NDP, December 1965- 
January 1966. I 

18 CCF Records vol. 58, “Report on the Conduct of the 1958 Federal Election Cam- 
paign in Ontario,” May 8, 1958, p. 4. (P.A.C.) As in 1957 bills were paid rather than money 
being actually sent to the Ontario CCF Provincial Council. 

16 Report of the Fifteenth National Convention of the CCF, 1958, p. 17. 
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from trade union sources. In 1958 the pattern was repeated; out of a total of just 
over $22,0001%8 received at the national office, only four Provinces, British 
Columbia, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, and Ontario contributed, with more than 
half ($13,000) coming from union sources. The elections of 1957 and 1958, 
in which increasing trade union contributions were made available in the 
industrialized Provinces of British Columbia and Ontario, established a pattern 
which continued after the formation of the CCF’s successor, the NDP, in 1961. 


2. The New Democratic Party 1961-1965 


The NDP has had substantially greater financial resources than its predeces- 
sor. There has been no change in its financial bases, rather greater support from 
individual members and supporters and the union movement. However the 
relative weight of these sources has shifted in favour of the latter. In contrast to 
the CCF period when the National Office was financed largely from membership 
fees and individual donations, the availability of trade union funds has greatly 
expanded the financial resources of the Party at the national level. In 1962 over 
$117,0002°° was collected and in 1963 over $72,00021 was made available by 
national trade unions to the national office. At the provincial and constituency 
levels a large increase in individual membership also made larger amounts of 
money available for both the 1962 and 1963 federal elections. In 1962, this made 
possible an expenditure of over $500,000292 by the NDP at the provincial and 
constituency levels; the figure in 1963 was between $400,000 and $500,000.29 

As far as can be determined, the money used in the 1962 and 1963 federal 
elections in British Columbia, Saskatchewan and Ontario was collected within 
these Provinces. However, funds in these Provinces, collected partially from 
memberships and partially from union sources, were transferred through the 
national office to Alberta,2°4 Quebec? and the Maritimes?°* for these campaigns. 
In 1963 campaign funds were so scarce in Quebec that almost all of the money 
used in that Province came from the federal Party; the Party, in fact, “instigated 
a Canada-wide drive to raise funds from constituency associations for the 
campaign in Quebec.”2°7 Approximately $1,000,000 appears to have been available 
at all three levels for the 1965 federal election. 


C. Budgeting 


1. The Cooperative Commonwealth Federation 


In the 1935 and 1940 federal elections, budgeting for the CCF meant little 
more than a brave attempt to collect sufficient money to pay for the candidate’s 


08 Tid pon: 

A180 OG) cit. 

20 Second Federal Convention of the NDP Aug. 6-9, 1963, p. 8. 

a Thids Pp. eLie 

2 Interview with Mr. T. Grier, National Secretary, NDP, December 8, 1965. 

Pe bids 

24 Interview with Mr. G. Notley, Provincial Secretary, NDP of Alberta, Jan. 17, 1966. 

25 Interviews with Mr. T. Grier, National Secretary, and Mr. M. Boulard, Provincial 
Secretary of the NDP of Quebec, December 1965-January 1966. 

26 Interviews with Mr. T. Grier, December 1965-January 1966. 

2 Sherwood, D. H., The New Democratic Party and French Canada (1961-1965), un- 
published M.A. thesis, Montreal, McGill University, 1966, p. 128. 
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deposit and some pamphlets and posters.?°8 After the 1940 election, the CCF’s 
overall financial position began to improve. However, attempts at budgeting for 
both the election and inter-election period were complicated by the fact that the 
bulk of the money had to be collected from individuals at the constituency level 
and then divided between the three levels of the Party structure: the constituency 
association, the provincial office and the national office. Budgeting was done by 
setting “quotas” for constituency associations to be collected in the form of 
membership fees and donations. At both the provincial and national levels the 
quota system became an attempt to spread the burden over a wide base. The 
dependance of one level of the Party on the ability of another level to reach a 
predetermined target quota created difficulties. Between 1940 and 1960 attempts 
were made to spread national office costs amongst the provinces, but the modest 
targets established were never met. British Columbia, Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
Ontario were reasonably dependable, but the remaining provinces seldom reached 
their targets. The national office therefore found great difficulty in attempting to 
plan either its overall role or individual activities. 

The operation of the quota system may be seen in the budget for the 1945 
federal general election campaign. The budget, covering all three levels of the 
party organization, was to be met by a system of individual quotas drawn for all 
parts of Canada. The CCF estimated its expenses as follows:? 


245 constituencies at $200 deposit 2.0.00... cccecceeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeees $49,000 
245 constituencies at $1,000 expenses ................... cc eeeeeeeeee 245,000 
9 *provinetal “omices "al $25,000 cece 225,000 
National 7Oflicevexpenses he -see cee eee ee ee 50,000 

HOt alee saectege eee. chs he th oc kl ne 569,000 


To raise this money, the constituency organizations were to find 187,800 people 
willing to meet the following individual quotas: 


LOORsubseribers ates 00k oe rere ee ee ee $ 50,000 
200Fsubsenibersat e250). eee eee eee 50,000 
SOOgsubseriberskat yol00 27). Sats eee ee eee 50,000 
1L000Rsubscriberswat S50. pete e.4 tte- oh Can ncnon sac vee 50,000 
D2 OOORSUDSCEIDEIS aby o2 5) me ee eee eee ee 50,000 
5,000tsubscribers ategi10  @ ee ee ee ee 50,000 
LOLOOOEsubscriberseates Samer ee eee ee eee 50,000 
L69000*subseribers ate ply ee ee ee ee ee 169,000 
ROCA eee eee Coen EL cere eee 519,000 


This was the most ambitious election budget ever attempted by the CCF. 
Although the Party had almost two years to find donors to meet the quotas, the 
plan turned out to be a chimera. While the national office collected over $80,000 
and in British Columbia, Saskatchewan and Ontario, the Party raised more money 
than in previous election campaigns, the CCF never reached the overall budgeted 
figure of $569,000. Estimates have placed the final figure at just over $300,000.?1° 

After 1945, the CCF never again attempted a budget on such a scale. In the 
four elections between 1946 and 1960, money was so scarce for all provinces 
except British Columbia and Saskatchewan, that elections were thought of not so 


*8 From interviews with Mr. Coldwell, December 1965-March 1966. 

20° CCF Records, vol. 1, Minutes of National Council Meetings, meeting of September 5-6, 
1943. (P.A.C.) 

0 From interviews with Mr. Coldwell, December 1965-March 1966. 
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much in terms of drawing up a budget to fight a competitive campaign as of 
meeting the minimum expenses of presenting candidates. At the national level, 
budgeting was, in the words of the CCF leader, Mr. Coldwell, “a pious hope” 
discussed at national executive meetings.?1! The national campaign budget was 
merely an attempt to cover the expenses of a modest national tour by the national 
leader and other speakers. 


2. The New Democratic Party 


The NDP has been able to collect significantly more money, especially at the 
national level, than its predecessor. Increased emphasis has been placed on 
budgeting for federal campaigns. The system of predetermined quotas from the 
provincial Parties has been abandoned. The national office and the national 
election campaign have become almost totally dependent on trade union 
contributions.7!2, The dependable nature of this source has permitted the 
framing of a budget at the national level. 

The first step occurs when members of the national executive meet with 
representatives of several of Canada’s larger trade unions to decide on the 
contributions from each of the affiliated unions. The union representatives make 
an estimate of the total funds available, based on a per capita contribution which 
is determined solely by the unions involved. Having been given this figure the 
Party’s national executive then draws up a minimum and maximum budget based 
on the lowest and highest estimated total contributions. As most of the budget at 
the national level is concerned with publicity, the principal allocations are worked 
out in detail by the publicity sub-committee of the national executive. The overall 
responsibility for the coordination of the national campaign budget is always 
given to the national secretary, who is a full-time Party employee. Together with 
his staff at the national office he elaborates the final details of the budget.?1% 

At the provincial office level a variety of procedures are used for planning 
the financing of federal elections. However, a group usually designated as the 
“finance committee,” drawn from the provincial executive, usually draws up the 
budget. Ideally the Party would like to adopt the system which has evolved in 
Ontario.214 The principle of the Ontario budgeting system is to channel all 
money through the constituency association. All individual contributions and 
group contributions, (i.c., from trade unions) must theoretically come to the 
Party through collections at the constituency level. No money is received directly 
at the provincial office. After an election is called the Ontario provincial office 
sends out a form asking all constituency associations to submit estimates of their 
receipts for the election campaign. Total receipts are allocated in theory as 
follows: 80 per cent to the constituency and 20 per cent to the provincial office. 
The Ontario provincial office then budgets on the basis of 20 per cent of all 
constituency receipts. This procedure has several important characteristics: 1. all 
money received by the Ontario Party passes through designated, traceable 
channels; 2. both the constituencies and the provincial office must draw up related 
budgets so that a reasonable degree of planning enters into election financing; 


21 Tbid, 

22 Interview with Mr. T. Grier, December 8, 1965. 

23 Interview with Mr. T. Grier, June 3, 1966. 

24 Interviews with Mr. Desmond Morton, Assistant-Provincial Secretary, Ont., NDP, Mr. 


J. Bury, Provincial Secretary, Ont., NDP, and Mr. T. Grier, National Secretary, NDP, 
December 1965-February 1966. 
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3. coordination and a degree of centralization of the federal election finances 
throughout the Province is achieved; 4. finally, the system provides for transfer 
payments within the Province among the various levels of the Party for federal 
election purposes. 


D. Expenditures 


1. The Cooperative Commonwealth Federation 


The flow of money used for CCF election expenditures tended to move 
upward from the constituency level. In the first two federal elections in which the 
CCF participated,?!5 the decentralized nature of the Party’s structure and the 
general lack of funds meant that little money was spent beyond the constituency 
level. The expenditures by the national office in these elections, and especially that 
of 1935, appear to have been exceedingly small.246 However, by 1945 a 
significant increase in expenditures occurred at both the national and local level. 
In the opinion of several of its leaders,217 the 1945 federal election was 
probably the only occasion when the CCF was able to expend sufficient funds to 
compete, even on a modest scale, with the Liberals and Conservatives. At the 
federal level the national office spent just over $80,000 out of an estimated total 
expenditure of $300,000: 

More than one half... [of the $80,000] was spent for publicity, including 

newspaper advertising, billboard space, and campaign literature. Organizers’ 

salaries and expenses constituted the second largest item on the expenditure 

side. In third place were subsidies to areas in which the CCF was weak 

organizationally . . . Quebec, Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick and 

Yukon (territory). Fourth were the travelling expenses of national officers 

and speakers.218 


At the provincial office and constituency level the CCF spent at least 
$200,000.219 Most of this total was spent in British Columbia, Saskatchewan, 
Manitoba and Ontario on candidates’ deposits, campaign literature, posters and 
newspaper advertising. 

Between 1946 and 1961 the CCF fought four federal election campaigns 
amid a general decline in its individual membership.22° In British Columbia and 
Saskatchewan no appreciable decline on election expenditure occured; estimates 
indicate that between $25,000 and $60,000221 was spent at the provincial office 
and constituency level in each of these four elections in British Columbia and 
Saskatchewan. But in other parts of Canada, including Ontario, expenditures 
steadily decreased. At the constituency level, expenditures ranged from a mini- 
mum of the $200 candidate deposit, to a high of approximately $6,000,?2? with 
the majority of CCF candidates spending less than $1,000.??3 


215 The 1935 and 1940 elections. 

216 McHenry, op. cit., p. 57. 

217 Among them, Mr. Coldwell and Mr. Stanley Knowles, M.P. 

218 McHenry, op. cit., p. 58. 

219 This figure, which can only be considered a guide, was obtained by adding together the 
Victory Funds of B.C., Ont., and Sask. ([bid., p. 58), together with an estimate of money 
spent in Manitoba by Mr. Knowles in an interview in 1965. The expenditures in other prov- 
inces were impossible to determine. 

220 See Section IV, B. I. supra, in this study. 

1 Interviews with Mr. Coldwell, Dec. 1965-March 1966, and the Provincial Sec- 
ee of British Columbia (Mr. E. Hall) and Saskatchewan (Mr. L. Benjamin), 17 Janu- 
ary 6. 

a ae: with Mr. Coldwell and Mr. Stanley Knowles M.P., Jan.-March 1966. 

Ibid. 
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Perhaps the strongest reflection of the CCF’s declining expenditures during 
the period 1946-1961 came at the national office. Almost entirely dependent on 
quota payments from the provinces,?*4 the national office’s expenditures 
declined from over $80,000 in 1945 to just over $35,000 in 1949.225 These 
expenditures dropped to under $30,000 in 1953.226 By the 1957 federal 
election, national office expenditure fell to just over $20,000 for the 1957 and 
1958 campaigns.227 


2. The New Democratic Party 


The NDP has shown a considerable increase in expenditures over its 
predecessor at both the national and local levels. In the 1958 election the CCF 
national office spent just over $20,000; in the 1962 election the NDP national 
office spent over $116,000.28 Expenditures for the 1963 election amounted to 
approximately $70,000,229 and for 1965, approximately $207,000. The bulk of 
the increase in expenditures at the NDP national office went toward publicity, 
office administration and the leader’s tour. Most of the money spent on publicity 
was used to buy space or time in the three mass media, radio, television and 
newspapers. 

At the provincial office and constituency level the NDP spent an estimated 
$560,00022° throughout Canada in the 1962 federal election, with the greater 
part being spent at the constituency level. 

An analysis of constituency expenditures reveals that the NDP in 1962 
appeared to have spent most of its money at the constituency level, on posters, 
display material, pamphlets and newspaper advertising. Interviews with Party 
leaders, officials and candidates appear to confirm this expenditure pattern. Most 
interviewees felt that the rate of return (in terms of votes) on these three 
expenditures would be higher than the more expensive media of radio and 
television. 

In the 1963 election, the NDP appears to have spent between $400,000 and 
$500,000 at the constituency and provincial office level. Party officials indicated 
that the expenditure patterns were similar to those of 1962.75! The estimated 
1965 NDP campaign expenditures of just under $1,000,000 for all levels of the 
Party, which are presented below, indicate that the Party has become a major 
contender on the Canadian political scene. 


E. The New Democratic Party Expenditures in the 1965 Federal Election 


The New Democratic Party provided the Committee with an extensive list of 
campaign expenditures at both the national and provincial office levels. Early in 


224 Collected in the form of membership fees and individual donations. 

25 Report of the Eleventh National Convention of the CCF, July 26-28, 1950, p. 13. 

26 Figures for 1953 and 1957 figures supplied by Professor Walter D. Young. 

27 Report of the Fifteenth National Convention of the CCF, 1958, p. 20. 

2°8 Second Federal Convention of the NDP, Aug. 6-9, 1963, p. 9. 

Dida Deal 2. f 

20 Based on estimates made in interviews with various Party officials and the official 
returns of candidates in the 1962 election (form 61). See also Appendix 2 in Part III of this 
Report. 

‘ 21 Interviews with Mr. T. Grier, National Secretary NDP, December 1965-January 1966. 
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the 1965 federal campaign, Hon. T. C. Douglas, national leader of the NDP 
announced that for the first time in history his Party would spend $1,000,000 in a 
federal election.2? When the election was over it appeared that the total 
expenditures had indeed come close to that figure. 

At the national level a total of approximately $207,308 was spent. This 
included:?°3 radio $17,538; television $56,670; newspaper $36,188; printed 
matter, including posters and outdoor advertising $13,021; the leader’s tour 
$10,954; grants to candidates and constituency organization $15,204; administra- 
tive expenses of national headquarters $49,415; and other expenses $8,318. 

At the provincial level a total of approximately $232,511 was spent: British 
Columbia $45,000;284 Alberta $37,000;225 Saskatchewan $46,357;236 Manitoba 
$7,954;237 Ontario $55,500;288 Quebec $70,000229 and Nova Scotia $3,300.24° 

Provincial office expenditures varied considerably. The only major expendi- 
ture common to all provincial offices was for administration. Relatively large 
sums were also paid to organizers for salaries and expenses. In the areas of major 
Party strength, British Columbia, Saskatchewan and Ontario, a significant propor- 
tion of the provincial office expenditure went toward publicity on radio, television 
and newspapers. Almost all the money spent in Quebec was funnelled through the 
provincial office. 

The NDP appears to have been able to spend larger sums than in previous 
elections, especially in the large metropolitan urban areas. Whereas in previous 
elections expenditures in constituencies ranged from the minimum $200 candidate 
deposit to a little more than $10,000, in 1965 the expenses of some candidates 
were in the neighbourhood of $20,000. Of the 255 party candidates, 175 made 
official declarations of expenditures totalling $516,000,741 an average of about 
$3,000 per reporting candidate. Approximately $207,000 is known to have been 
spent at the national level, and $233,000 at the provincial office level. Information 
obtained by the Committee indicates that on advertising alone the Party at all 
levels spent about $300,000 ($154,000 on radio and television;?4? $146,000 on 
print media).?4° Total expenditures in the 1965 election by the New Demo- 
cratic Party at the national, provincial, and constituency levels may thus have 
come close to the $1,000,000 forecast by Mr. Douglas at the outset of the 
campaign. 


282 Ta Presse, September 10, 1965. Also letter from Mr. T. Grier, dated December 13, 1965, 
and a report (January 18, 1966) by him (p. 8), given to the research staff of this Committee. 

283 The national office figures are contained in a letter dated December 13, 1965, from 
Mr. T. Grier to the research staff of this Committee. 

234 Interview with Mr. M. E. Hall, Provincial Secretary, NDP of B.C., January 17, 1966. 

25T etter from Mr. G. Notley, Provincial Secretary, NDP of Alta., to research staff of 
Committee January 27, 1966. 

236 Letter from Mr. L. Benjamin, Provincial Secretary, CCF-NDP of Sask., to research staff 
of Committee, February 20, 1966. 

237 Letter from Mr. D. Swailer, Provincial Secretary, NDP of Man., to research staff of 
Committee, January 27, 1966.- 

238 Tnterview with Mr. J. Bury, Provincial Secretary, NDP of Ont., December 15, 1965. 

239 Interview with Mr. M. Boulard, Provincial Secretary, NDP of Que., January 19, 1966. 

0 Letter from Mr. R. Gilmen, Provincial Secretary, NDP of Nova Scotia, to research 
staff of Committee Feb. 1, 1966. 

24 See study No. 11 “Candidate Spending Patterns and Attitudes” in Part II of this Report, 
and Appendix 2 in Part III of this Report. 

22 See study No. 10 ‘Political Broadcasting in Canada” in Part II of this Report. 

243 See study No. 9 “Newspaper Advertising Expenditures and Lineage of the 1965 and 
1963 Federal Elections” in Part II of this Report. 
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V. THE SOCIAL CREDIT PARTY FINANCE 1935-1965 


A. Party Financing 1935-45 


In 1935 the Alberta Social Credit Party captured an overwhelming majority of 
the seats in the Alberta Legislature. This victory was the product of an efficient 
and broadly based organization led by a political organizer of genius. William 
Aberhart may be said to have been the first Canadian political leader to recognize 
the full potential of the radio-broadcasting medium.244 The Social Credit 
movement, centered on the Calgary Prophetic Bible Institute, had recruited a 
large enthusiastic following, and financial support at the “grass-roots” through a 
dense web of study groups spread across the Province of Alberta.245 In the 
federal general election which followed in October 1935, Social Credit elected 
17 members to the House of Commons: 15 from Alberta, 2 from Saskatchewan. 
In 1940 this same grass-roots organization sent ten members to the House of 
Commons under the banner of the New Democracy Party promoted and lead by 
Hon. W. D. Herridge. The funds required for those early elections (including the 
provincial election of 1940) under the leadership of Premier Aberhart came from 
the contributions of small businessmen, professionals and farmers who formed the 
core of the movement and had been moved by its doctrines. 


However, by the 1945 federal election several changes had occurred which 
were to change the complexion of the movement. Court decisions and disallow- 
ance by the federal cabinet had prevented the adoption of much of the 
movement’s original program. Aberhart was dead and had been replaced as 
Premier by his long time assistant, Ernest Manning. Wartime prosperity and the 
beginnings of exploitation of the Province’s vast petroleum resources had changed 
Alberta’s economic outlook. As the party moderated its views, businessmen who 
had formerly been wary of its doctrines slowly began to give it financial support, 
especially as the threat of socialism loomed next door with the CCF victory in 
Saskatchewan in 1944. 


The 1945 election brought 13 Alberta Social Credit members to the federal 
Parliament under the aegis of the National Social Credit Association, which had 
been formed in 1944 in an attempt to spread the party organization beyond the 
Province’s border. This campaign was apparently financed by business 
sources*46 close to the Alberta provincial Party. Available information indicates 
that provincial Party support of the national Party had been at best 
intermittent.?47 


44 For a full discussion of the early years of the Social Credit Party in Alberta, see 
Irving, John A., The Social Credit Movement in Alberta, Toronto, University of Toronto 
Press, 1959, passim. 

2 Thid., see especially pages 138, 193, 343. 

20 As alleged by Professor M. Stein, in his unpublished paper prepared for the use of 
this Committee, entitled, “The Finances of the Ralliement des Créditistes” Jan. 1966, p. 73. 

247 Information concerning the National Social Credit Association from 1945 until 1959 
was obtained by Hugh Halliday, a graduate student at Carleton University, who very kindly 
made it available to the Committee’s research staff. The material is drawn from the papers 
of Solon Low, the late leader of the party, which have recently been released by the Glenbow 
Foundation, Calgary. Use was also made of H. A. Halliday, Social Credit as a National Party 
in Canada, unpublished M.A. thesis, Ottawa, Carleton University, 1966, (typescript) 176 pp. 
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B. Party Postwar Financing 


The National Social Credit Party has always lived on a “hand-to-mouth” basis 
with some support from the Alberta Social Credit Party under Premier Manning. 
Following the 1945 election the party faced a severe financial problem with a 
deficit of $3,000 at the head office alone. It was also felt that any attempt to 
confine National Social Credit activity to Western Canada would be unwise, in 
view of the fact that Ontario was potentially a greater source of campaign 
funds.?48 The financial situation of the Party loomed large at a meeting of the 
National Council in Ottawa in the Fall of 1945. It was pointed out that Alberta 
should be at least supported more heavily in its financing of the association on a 
national scale.249 Despite appeals in the Canadian Social Creditor, funds sent 
directly to the National body represented a mere trickle. From time to time the 
party paper published a list of contributors and amounts given to the “On to 
Ottawa Fund,” known in 1946-47 as the Victory Fund. The figures are not 
complete, but they can be used to illustrate how little came in from this source. 
Between November 7, 1946, and July 31, 1947, the paper recorded a total of only 
$40.52 in contributions; the figures for February and April 1947 were not re- 
corded. More than half of this money came from persons or groups inside Alberta. 
One cannot avoid the conclusion that the National Social Credit Association 
continued to depend heavily on the Province of Alberta. Indeed at the second 
National Convention held in Regina in April, 1946, it was noted that Alberta 
practically financed the movement although the hope was again expressed that 
the other provinces would increase their contributions.?5° 

A financial statement for the period July 1, 1946 to October 31, 1947, while 
not agreeing completely with the figures listed for the “On to Ottawa Fund” 
nevertheless shows how the organization was subsidized by its various provincial 
wings. It lists the following figures: 


RECEIPTS 

From the*Albertassocial# @redits eagues:.. eet. eee ere $4,332.17 
Prony the: Sask) social Credit) Leaguer=) 00 ee eee 118.00 
Krom the OntarnosSocials@reditseacticn yon en eee 941.50 
From the Manitoba Social Credit League: ..........c0iscscorsseeecsssssonsves 100.03 
From the B.C. ASSOCIA TIO eee ore ct ee ee ee ee 135.10 
Union des Electeurs—Pontiac AcCOUMt ......0..iisccccc.cceccectesssseetcseres 32.40 
Frompliteraturexand Vbuttonsipees 2 eee ee ee ee ee ee 46.00 
FTOM! | dONAtONSH 5. comes te Messier ans aaiae teas oor cee aera erate 222 
ViClOry -ACCOUNE a. cietiec ct cke ein et acre en eamae ccc Rone cise cei er eer 800.00 

Totaltiof; Receipts skeet ee, ees ee $6,527.45 


In other words, the Alberta movement financed two-thirds of the budget, 
with Ontario alone providing any meaningful assistance. The largest expenditures 
were for the salaries of organizers and officials. The National Secretary received 
$1,254.91 and the Acting National Organizer, (now the President of the 
Alberta Social Credit League) received $1,200. 


248 Solon Low to S. J. Fisher, July 30, 1945 (Low Papers), Stein, op. cit., Appendix II, 
Dow: 
249 Minutes of Meeting of the National Council, Social Credit Association of Canada, 
Sept. 10-11, 1945 (Low Papers), ibid. 

750 Report on Second National Convention, April 4 to 6, 1946. (Low Papers). Stein, 
op. cit., Appendix II, p. 2. 
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Other expenditures for radio, printing, buttons, telephones, telegrams, post- 
age, express charges, stationery, secretarial work and typewriters amounted to a 
further $2,547.32. The remaining one-fourth of the budgeted expenditures were 
for items such as: Social Credit schools, $150, the National Leader’s expenses, 
$450.38, and the expenses of other officials. The cash on hand as at October 31, 
1947, was only $50.751 


As a further illustration of the limited budget and finances of the National 
Social Credit Association, we may turn to the following excerpts from a letter, 
dated August 21, 1946, to the National Secretary Treasurer of the Social Credit 
Association of Canada, from the National Leader, Mr. Low.252 


...for the past 10 days, we have concentrated in Southern Pontiac... [the 
constituency in which Réal Caouette was first elected to Parliament in a 
by-election in 1946 as a representative of the Union des Electeurs] . . . Mr. 
Even and his crowd haven’t done anything at all yet. They have left the 
advertising to me. I got out some bills for which we will have to pay I guess. 
Therefore I am sending you a cheque which I would like you to sign and 
send back as quickly as you possibly can so that the printers won’t feel 
that we are neglecting them. The Members [of the National Social Credit 
Association who were then Members of Parliament] here have contributed 
to a fund of our own to take care of the expenses of the M.P.’s in their 
meetings in the North [that is in Pontiac where the Social Credit Members 
of Parliament were campaigning on behalf of Réal Caouette]. Therefore 
there won’t be any bills to pay in that direction. 


The National Organization owes Radio Station CJCA in Edmonton a matter 
of $330.47 representing the balance of rather a large broadcasting order in 
the last election. I would appreciate it if you would sign the enclosed cheque 
and return it to me so that I can sign it and mail it directly to them. 

...1 am sending along a cheque for your signature payable to the Bell 
Telephone Company for $7.60. I would appreciate it if you would sign the 
same and return it for mailing. 

Sincerely, 
(Signed) SoLon E. Low, M.P. 


The Union des Electeurs split with the National Social Credit Association in 
January of 1948. Subsequently relations between the National Association and the 
Union des Electeurs worsened to the point where Mr. Low agreed to recognize a 
splinter group of Créditistes from Quebec as the official representatives of the 
National Social Credit Party in Quebec. It called itself “La Ligue du Crédit 
Social,” and had its headquarters in Quebec city. 

The following Minutes?°? and letters?54 illustrate once more the finan- 
cial straits of the National Social Credit Association even as late as 1952. 


Whereas Social Credit has a solid foothold in the Province of Alberta and 
whereas progress towards the establishment of a Social Credit Government 
at Ottawa cannot be hoped for until every province supplies Social Credit 
deputies, and whereas Louis Even’s movement will not offer any more candi- 
dates, the undersigned believe it is time to lay a solid basis for a Democratic 
Social Credit Movement in the Province of Quebec. We believe that you 
can help us to find $5,000.00 to start our association and keep it operating 
for one year with a full time secretary, with an office and an electrical sign 


21 Minutes of National Council Meeting, November 29-30, 1947. (Low Papers). Stein, 
op. cit., Appendix II, p. 3. 

252 ow Papers. Quoted in Stein, op. cit., Appendix II, pp. 3-4. 

253 Extracts from the Minutes of the Quebec Social Credit League, June 27, 1952. Quoted 
in Stein, op. cit., Appendix II, p. 5. 

24 Solon Low to J. E. Bouchard (President of the League), November 25, 1952, (Low 
Papers). Quoted in Stein, op. cit., Appendix II, p. 6. 
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in the busiest square in Quebec. After that year we are assured that sufficient 
funds will be available to allow us to spread to other cities. We base our 
present proposition on your statement at the Palais Montcalm about four 
years ago that you knew a number of people in this province who could 
advance that kind of money for a really democratic organization. 


A later reply to Mr. Bouchard’s letter from Mr. Low came on November 25, 
1952: 


My dear Mr. Bouchard: 


Mr. Hansell and I have had only a few minutes together since he arrived 
back in the city, but that seems fairly enough time to get the financial picture 
fairly clearly. Unfortunately, our Movement seems always to have to get 
along with little or no money. Somehow or other we do seem to be able to 
rake up enough when we face an election campaign, that is, enough to help 
us to win. But, the amount we spend is frightfully small as compared with 
the other parties. For example, our Party Headquarters in Vancouver spent 
no more than $10,000 all told, in the B.C. Campaign, to elect nineteen 
Members. Over and above this of course, each individual candidate did spend 
some money, but the amount would not be in excess of four or five hundred 
dollars each. 


Those figures must seem to you to be infinitesimal. They are. We have 
learned to campaign effectively without spending great sums of money. We 
don’t pay big amounts for assistance of any kind. About the only thing that 
we have been able to spend on is advertising and radio costs. The nickels, 
dimes and quarters of the people’s contributions take care of the rest. 


There is nothing that we can do for you in a financial way except to 
suggest that you form a committee for the purpose and have them make a 
canvass amongst the people of your Province who might be prepared to 
contribute to your campaign. That is the way we have had to do it in all 
provinces thus far and I suppose that if money is raised in Quebec, that is 
the way it will have to be. 


The following formal reply came from Mr. Bouchard, dated December 2, 
19522 

I am sorry not to have made myself more explicit in my previous letters 

but if we have mentioned an amount of money it was in case you knew 


it to be available in this province. We know that the central organisation 
cannot be used for this purpose. 


What would solve most of our problems, financial and otherwise, is a declara- 
tion from you to the press that La Ligue du Crédit Social de Québec is 
affiliated with the Social Credit Association of Canada and will take charge 
of the political organisation for the province of Québec in the federal field. 
Also that any one in Québec who wants to participate should communicate 
to the Secretariat at 92 Crown Street, room 16, Québec for information.?55 


Though it is uncertain whether or not the British Columbia Social Credit 
Party contributed much to the 1953 National Social Credit federal campaign 
fund, indications are that from the mid-fifties onward, the British Columbia Social 
Credit Party probably contributed about half the overall money available to the 
Social Credit Party in federal elections.?°® 

In the 1958 federal election, the Social Credit representation in the House of 
Commons was wiped out as a result of the Conservative landslide. Following this 
disastrous result, the provincially based Social Credit Parties in Alberta and 

*5 Letter from J. E. Bouchard to Solon Low, December 2, 1952. (Low Papers). Quoted 
in Stein, op. cit., pp. 6-7. 


*6 The Alberta Social Credit Party, which has always been the mainstay of the National 
Party, contributed the other half. See Halliday, op. cit., pp. 115-116. 
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British Columbia attempted to rebuild interest in other provincial Social Credit 
organizations, sending “national organizers” into various parts of Canada. One of 
these national organizers on a tour of Northern Ontario and Quebec, in 1960, 
allegedly met the leaders of the Quebec-based Ralliement des Créditistes, in 
Rouyn, Quebec. He convinced them to send delegates to the National Social 
Credit Convention in Ottawa in July of 1960. At this convention a new 
constitution for the National Social Credit Party was drafted. This new constitu- 
tion formalized the de facto decentralization of the party. Complete autonomy 
was given to the provincial associations to issue membership cards and to form 
new constituency associations. These associations were to be self-financed, and 
could not expect much aid from the national party.?°7 

In the 1962 federal election, Social Credit won 30 seats, the Ralliement des 
Créditistes accounting for 26 seats in Quebec, and the other four seats being split 
evenly between British Columbia and Alberta. 

The Ralliement des Créditistes financed its own campaigns in Quebec,?°8 
with almost all the money spent outside that province coming from Alberta and 
British Columbia.?°? 

The 1963 federal election appears to have followed the same pattern as in 
the 1962 federal campaign. The de facto autonomy of the provincial branches on 
the organizational and financial levels undoubtedly contributed to and made 
possible the split between the National Party and the Ralliement in 1963, a split 
which was maintained during the 1965 campaign. 


C. Expenditure in the 1965 Federal Election Campaign 


The Committee received no reply from the Social Credit leadership to its formal 
request for information concerning the financing of the 1965 campaign. What 
follows, therefore, is based perforce on data collected by the Committee in the 
course of other investigations. Of the 86 Social Credit candidates, 60 submitted 
official declarations showing total claim expenditures at the constituency level of 
$142,800, an average of $2,380 per reporting candidate.*®° Radio and television 
expenditures, according to the Board of Broadcast Governors, were approximate- 
ly $49,000;261 the Committee’s study of print media expenditures shows a total 
outlay of $87,115 at all levels.°° 


VI. FINANCES OF THE RALLIEMENT DES CREDITISTES”*™ 


1958-1965 


A. Introduction 


The Ralliement des Créditistes began as a break-away group from the Union des 
Electeurs, a Quebec-based political Party founded in 1939. After a poor showing 


297 Stein, op. cif., p. 19. 

28See the section infra: VI. “The Ralliement des Créditistes 1958-1965.” 

2° Confidential source. 

200 See study No. 11 “Candidate Spending Patterns and Attitudes” in Part II of this Report 
and Appendix 2 in Part III of this Report. 

261 See study No. 10 “Political Broadcasting in Canada” in Part II of this Report. 

262 See study No. 9 “Newspaper Advertising Expenditures and Lineage of the 1965 and 
1963 Federal Elections” in Part II of this Report. 

268 This section is based on a detailed study by Professor M. Stein, ‘““The Finances of the 
Ralliement des Créditistes” prepared for the use of this Committee, (typescript), January 1966. 
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in the 1948 Quebec provincial, and the 1949 federal elections, the Union des 
Electeurs did not present candidates under its own name, but restricted itself to 
an educative role in Quebec. In April 1958, nine members of the Union des 
Electeurs and two others, who had decided that they no longer wished to remain 
“passive,” proclaimed their intention of participating in elections. These persons 
became the nucleus of the Ralliement des Créditistes.?64 


B. Background of Early Organization and Finance 


From the outset the Ralliement’s primary goal was to elect members to the 
federal Parliament. As with the Cooperative Commonwealth Federation, it began 
immediately after its formation to try to attract a large “grass-roots” following 
which could provide it with both electoral and financial support. 

Soon after the 1958 federal election, Mr. Réal Caouette, leader of the 
Ralliement des Créditistes borrowed funds?® to finance a series of 26 bi-monthly 
television broadcasts over the Rouyn-Noranda station. The initial response to 
these broadcasts was good and in the fall of 1959, further money was borrowed 
to extend television coverage to the Sherbrooke and Quebec City regions. 
This decision marked an important turning-point in the Ralliement’s history. 
Until that time, it had remained a small party of a few hundred members, 
drawn almost entirely from former members of the Union des Electeurs and 
friends of the Ralliement’s leaders. The extension of television coverage brought 
with it new sources of funds. At this time a permanent office and staff was 
established in Quebec City.266 There is a remarkable parallel between the use 
of television by Mr. Caouette in the fifties and sixties and the use of radio by the 
late William Aberhart in the thirties and forties. Both may be said to have been 
perhaps the most successful political exploiters of the electronic communications 
media in Canada to date. 

The leaders of the Ralliement, Laurent Legault, Gilles Grégoire and Réal 
Caouette, established a system for financing the movement which ensured that the 
large television expenditures would be covered at least in part by the people who 
were given the privilege of viewing the Ralliement leaders.2°7 Membership 
cards (carte de membre actif) were printed and distributed to Ralliement workers 
in key centres of the province, who were urged to canvass their counties. When 
enough cards were sold, Mr. Caouette, by 1959 an established and popular 
television personality, was brought into the area; if not, the Ralliement leader did 
not appear on the local television station. 

The Ralliement journal, Regards, urged its readers to recruit active members 
by circulating and filling in application forms. Those who acquired membership, 
ostensibly because they had been impressed by Mr. Caouette’s performance on 
television, were expected to increase their knowledge of Social Credit and their 
contact with other Ralliement members. New members would subscribe to the 
newspaper. In turn they too would begin to sell membership cards. The growth of 
party membership expanded the financial resources of the party, which were 
based on the sale of membership cards, and the circulation of the Party’s 


264 A list of these persons is found in Stein, op cit., p. 16. 
aid sae Los 
28 Tordeapa lls 
7 Tbhid., p. 19. 
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newspaper. All of these benefits were dependent on the response to the television 
performances of Mr. Caouette. By the spring of 1961, the Ralliement claimed 
membership of 12,000.68 

In 1960, the Ralliement joined the western-dominated Social Credit, giving 
the “national” Social Credit Party a strong eastern wing. This union between the 
western Social Credit Party and the Ralliement des Créditistes did not affect the 
provincial organization of the Ralliement. 

The Ralliement derived its strength from a grass-roots form of organization 
centred in the constituencies. Constitutionally, the party divided its powers and 
organization into echelons: the provincial executive, the provincial council, the 
general assembly, the constituency executive, and active members.269 


C. The 1962 and 1963 Federal Elections 


At the provincial congress of the Ralliement in July, 1961, Mr. Legault, 
provincial organizer outlined his organization plans for the years which became 
the campaign strategy of the Ralliement des Créditistes for the 1962 federal 
election.27° Mr. Legault envisaged a central role for television. From October 
1961 until the following summer Social Credit was to be promoted on French 
networks in all major population areas and thus bring within the orbit of the 
Party such new regions as Bas du Fleuve, the Gaspé, Trois-Riviéres, and 
Montreal. The cost of such full coverage was estimated at $2,000 per week, or a 
total of $70,000, to which another $20,000 was to be added for additional 
television and newspaper publicity.271 About $3,000 to $4,000 were required 
therefore for each constituency. These funds were to be found by recruiting 300 
people who would contribute $14 a year to the Party: $1 a month in 
membership fees and $2 for a year’s subscription to the Party’s journal Regards. 
Under a new province-wide system of membership, the card was to be sent 
directly by the central office to the member. A centralized campaign fund was to 
be the result. 

Members were to be organized into constituencies controlled by an organiz- 
er-in-chief with section organizers for every 10 polls (1,000 votes) in the district, 
and organizers and their assistants for every 100 votes. The organizer-in-chief and 
section organizers were advised to hold two public assemblies in succession within 
a month’s interval. The object was to expand the original core group of some 
10-15 members to 100 or 150 by intensive recruitment and devolution of 
assignments. At the second assembly, membership cards were to be sold. At a 
third assembly, held if possible at least two months before the federal election, 
and not later than April 1962, the members were to meet as a nominating 
convention to select constituency candidates.?” 

Not all of the constituencies were able to live up to the standards Mr. 
Legault envisaged. The Créditiste television programs which were beamed into 


a bid, 

28 See Constitution Provisoire, Comité de la Constitution Aug. 26, 1962, and Constitution 
de Ralliement des Créditistes: adopted with amendments at Granby, September 1, 1963, cited 
in Stein, op. cit., p. 41. 

20 Legault, Laurent, “Plan d’Organisation pour l’Année 1961-62” distributed in Hull, July 
1961. Cited in Stein, op. cit., p. 21. 

21 Stein, op. cit., Di 21. 

727 egault, Plan d’Organisation, July 1961, cited in Stein, op. cit., p. 21-23. 
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Rimouski and Matane in addition to Jonquiére and Rouyn, were temporarily 
interrupted in the Quebec City and Sherbrooke areas, and were not presented as 
promised in Montreal, Trois-Riviéres and New Carlisle in the Gaspé. An 
insufficient number of active members?‘ resulted in a shortage of funds for 
broadcasting in these areas. The national Social Credit Party did not come to the 
Ralliement’s aid. What little money it had for federal politics was spent in Alberta 
and British Columbia.?“4 

The “Legault plan” was a great gamble. Mr. Caouette drew from his savings 
and business to make the campaign a success. Subsequently he had to borrow 
money with the aid of prominent politicians, some from parties other than his 
own. Mr. Legault likewise took valuable time away from his growing business to 
ensure a Ralliement victory. Neither Legault nor Caouette were disappointed. The 
Créditistes won 26 of the 75 Quebec seats and over 500,000 votes. Mr. Legault 
summed up the election expenditures of the Ralliement when he said, “The 
largest amount is always for television. Apart from television, expenses are 
minimal.”275 In the 1962 campaign he estimated that the Ralliement spent 
$70,000 on television, plus $10,000 for deposits.?76 

Membership recruitment and financing of the Ralliement during the election 
campaign did not differ in method from the inter-election period. Financing of 
the Ralliement is an ongoing process, closely tied to the Party’s ability to recruit 
members who pay a membership fee. The largest percentage of all the money 
collected by the Ralliement goes toward television broadcasting expenses. The 
dependence on television appeals accounts for most of the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the Ralliement in the 1962 election and those which followed.?77 In 
areas where the Créditiste organization was already strong, and the television 
station carrying the 15 minute Créditiste program had a monopoly on the viewer’s 
attention, the Créditistes generally made gains including the ultimate election of 
their candidates to Parliament. In other areas where a number of stations 
competed for the viewer’s attention, and where Créditiste organization was weak, 
the investment proved to be unrewarding. Rouyn-Noranda, Jonquiére-Kénogami, 
Riviére-du-Loup and Rimouski were examples of the first. Channels CKRN, 
CKRS, CKRT and CJBR, all had monopolies in these respective areas. In Matane 
and New Carlisle in the Gaspé, channels CKBL and CHAJ were also monopolies, 
but there the Créditistes had little organizational strength. The Montreal region 
was devoid of Créditiste cadres.278 


After the 1962 election several attempts were made to diversify the sources 
of funds.?7® The first was the “Club des Cent” (Club of 100 Contributors). This 
club was meant to attract money from small businessmen. It was felt that $100 
contributions might not be too burdensome. However, most of the contributors 
were already active members of the Ralliement. In the end, these clubs became a 
formal way of canvassing the more affluent members of the Ralliement. There 
were perhaps 200 members in all. In 1962-63, over $40,000 was collected for the 


278 Regards, March 1962. All of these areas were later included in the 1962-63 Créditiste’s 
drive, which culminated in the April 1963 election. Ibid., p. 23. 

274 Stein, ‘op:cit., p. 24. 

5 Interview, April 1964, quoted in Stein, op.cit., p. 49. 
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*7 The federal elections of 1963 and 1965. 
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Ralliement in this way.?8° Other attempts to obtain donations from middle and 
larger scale businesses in the Province of Quebec were not particularly successful. 
However three large companies are alleged to have given money to the 
party.281 

The 1963 campaign of the Ralliement followed the same general plan as the 
1962 campaign. It was organized and directed by Mr. Legault with emphasis on 
the mass appeal of television and grass-roots participation. Officially all money 
collected was split on a 50:50 basis between the constituencies and the provincial 
organization. Financial objectives, running from 0O-$1800 were established for 
each constituency. An objective of $70,919 was established for the campaign, but 
by February 24, 1963, just prior to the election, only $32,242 had been 
collected.28* The end of the campaign found the Ralliement in considerable 
debt. 

Two constituency campaigns, one in the 1963 federal election, in Villeneuve, 
(Caouette’s own constituency) and the other in a 1964 by-election in Montreal- 
Laurier, an urban constituency, provide pictures of Ralliement financing at the 
constituency level. In Villeneuve, the 1963 federal election, total expenditures 
amounted to $5,442.06.783 Most of this money went to local and provincial 
television, radio and newspaper publicity ($4,348). Other expenditures included: 
office space rental $482; organizer’s travelling expenses $214; and miscellaneous 
expenses such as loud-speakers and television microphones $286. Most of the 
money ($5,042) collected in Caouette’s riding came in the form of gifts from 
businessmen, and collections at meetings. A further $3,089 was spent on 
television but was not listed in official election costs; this was more than covered 
by 290 contributions by members totalling $4,847.°%4 

The Ralliement’s ability to collect money from a large number of donors and 
to run a campaign on a relatively small amount in Villeneuve stemmed from the 
strength of its constituency organization. In Villeneuve, Mr Caouette’s local 
success lay in the loyal workers his organizers had recruited for him. The 
Villeneuve Constituency Association had an active membership of 873.°8° An 
effective organization was built which reached into every sector and poll of the 
constituency. At the apex of the organization was an organizer-in-chief. Directly 
under him were four sector chiefs. Manning the polls on election day were 
approximately 550 voluntary campaign workers. This group of active workers 
was maintained by sustained recruitment and activity throughout the year, 
whether an election was expected or not. Interest was generated through weekly 
study sessions. 

In contrast to the large, efficient organization of Villeneuve, a by-election in 
1964 in the urban constituency of Montreal-Laurier provided the party with an 
insurmountable stumbling block.28° Whereas Villeneuve had provided the party 
with an environment where they would approach individuals on a door-to-door 
basis, in Montreal it met stiff and repeated resistance to this approach. Unable to 
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approach and interest individuals, the Ralliement found it impossible to build even 
a small organization. With no organizational base, the Party could not hope to ex- 
pand the membership to a sufficient size to finance a competitive campaign. 


D. Changes Since 1963 


In August 1963, the Ralliement des Créditistes formally split from the national 
Social Credit Party, and in September of the same year it met in convention to 
reorganize the Party. Although from this point on the Ralliement was an 
independent party, the autonomy it had previously enjoyed led to few changes in 
its organization and finance. 

In January, 1964,287 at a special meeting of the provincial council, a new 
device for recruiting members and financing the movement was recommended. 
The new method was called “Service d’Entr’aide Social’’288 (Service of Mutual 
Social Aid). Service d’Entr’aide Social (SES) was essentially an attempt to 
centralize control of all revenues and keep an up-to-date record of the member- 
ship. The loose organization, based on constituency associations which had 
brought in so many members prior to the 1962 election was replaced by methods 
which would enable the party leaders to maintain close supervision over all 
Ralliement activities. The administrative director of SES is chosen by the 
executive of the Ralliement, which is the real governing body of the Party.?89 
He heads a secretariat whose system of membership classification is designed to 
inform the leadership at a moment’s notice of the number and identity of active 
members in each constituency of the Province.?9 

Membership in the Ralliement is restricted to those men and women who 
are at least 16 years of age. A person can become an active member by signing 
an application form submitted to him by a recruiter commissioned for the task; 
the form contains a questionnaire asking name, date of birth, complete address, 
telephone number, spouse, father, mother, son or daughter. Upon signing the 
application form, the candidate has to pay a $12 fee. This fee is divided into two 
equal sums. The first sum supports the administration of the Ralliement at the 
provincial and constituency levels, and covers cost of propaganda such as 
television and the journal Regards. The second sum is administered by SES and 
distributed to the constituencies in part for the benefit of individual members.?91 

One method which SES uses to redistribute money to individual members is 
designed to appeal to their gambling instincts. When an application form reaches 
the secretariat in Trois-Riviéres, a special card is immediately issued to each 
active SES member; this card contains a register number used for the classifica- 
tion of each constituency, region, and the entire Province. Members are able to 
know in this way what “rank’’9? they have in their constituency, region and in 
the Province. The same numbers are used by the secretariat to select winners of 
draws held on the 15th day of every month. In every group of 400 active members 
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28°Tt was made up of the provincial leader, president, 5 vice-presidents, the presidents 
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a maximum of $100 a month is redistributed in the form of “gifts.” “The choice of 
members declared eligible to receive these gifts. . . is made in accordance with 
an appropriate system which permits every member, in a group of 100, to be 
chosen and declared eligible to receive a gift.”2°3 A second method is to give con- 
dolence gifts to families of deceased members. 

SES has now been in operation for over two years. The initial period of 
conversion from the old system of decentralized active membership proceeded 
more slowly than had been expected. Many former subscribers to Regards 
preferred to let their subscriptions lapse altogether, rather than adhere to the new 
formula.2® Members who had previously bought $1 a month membership cards 
were likewise reluctant to pay $12 for a whole year’s membership. By 1965, the 
total paid-up membership in the Ralliement was listed at about 8,0002% 
members, which was the lowest it had been since before the 1962 election. 

Other than the CCF-NDP the Ralliement is the only Party which may be 
said to have made a sustained effort to maintain itself largely by membership 
participation. While successful at the outset, these efforts have been less and less 
successful with the passage of time. 


E. Expenditures in the 1965 Election Campaign 


Although the Ralliement des Créditistes did not provide the Committee with 
specific information concerning the 1965 campaign, data gathered from other 
sources”% indicate that the Ralliement did encounter some financial difficulty. 

In the budget for 1965-66, the Party provided for the possibility of either a 
federal or provincial election, or both.2°7 The Ralliement continued its policy of 
using television broadcasts as an ongoing organizational weapon, and budgeted 
$20,000 for the broadcasts in 1965-66. However, additional sums of $20,000 for 
each of the anticipated federal and provincial elections were included; this money 
was placed in a “frozen reserve fund.”298 

The Ralliement thus ear-marked $40,000 for television and other publicity 
expenditures in the 1965 campaign, a considerably smaller sum than in the 1962 
and 1963 elections. Information provided by the Board of Broadcast Governors 
indicates that the Party spent about $22,000 at all levels in the purchase of 
radio and television time in the 1965 election; in 1963-64 the Ralliement spent 
$28,524.390 No more than $2,500 was spent in 1965 by the Party on newspaper 
advertising, according to the Committee’s study of newspaper advertising 
expenditure.2°1 Examination of the official reports of campaign expenditures 
show that Ralliement candidates spent an average of $1,600 per constituency. 


2°3 Regards, December, 1964. Quoted in Stein, op. cit., p. 46. 

2° Reeards, February-March 1964, p. 2. 
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26 For example, see Stein, op.cit., pp. 57-58. 
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VII. CONCLUSION 


Party finance in Canada has undergone a steady evolution from Confederation to 
the present day. From the situation a century ago, when fund raising and 
campaign expenditures were considered to be among the regular duties of the 
party leaders, to the present situation in which fund raising and campaign 
expenditures are the duties of party officials separate and distinct from the party 
leadership as such, the years have witnessed a steady trend toward the specializa- 
tion and professionalization of the various functions of political finance. Today the 
fund raisers and those responsible for allocating campaign expenditures are 
usually separate, both from each other and from the party leaders. The precise 
degree of this separation, and the nature of the interdependence of these various 
functions of party organizations, remains a matter of dispute and conjecture. 

The purposes for which money is expended during the election period have 
also changed with time. Around the Confederation period money was concentrat- 
ed on organization, i.e., the mechanics of bringing voters to the polls, and on 
maintaining newspapers as the major means of communication with the voter. As 
the franchise widened, simple organization became more difficult, and the 
emphasis began to shift to communications through the print media. Concomitant 
with this was an increasing concentration of expenditure on the actual election 
period, rather than the more generalized pattern of expenditure which had 
prevailed when the electorate was smaller. In the thirties, the print media were 
partially displaced by radio, which was in turn displaced by television in the late 
fifties. 

Despite the changing patterns of expenditure there is no evidence to support 
the notion, often expressed, that elections were once inexpensive, but have 
become increasingly expensive in recent years. Elections in Canada have always 
been costly to the principals involved. If anything, the growth of specialized fund 
raising may have lessened the financial burden on the individual candidate; in the 
Confederation era, individuals could be financially ruined by political participa- 
tion. 

The experience of both the two older parties and the third parties which 
have arisen in the twentieth century demonstrate that mass fund raising as 
attempted so far, is an impractical method of party finance, and that widespread 
popular support can rarely be translated into widespread financial support. 

Both the Liberal and Conservative Parties have at various times attempted to 
widen the base of financial support by mass fund raising. Such attempts have 
failed completely. The older parties have thus been forced by necessity to rely on 
a relatively small number of business sources. The CCF Party made a sustained 
effort to subsist on “grass-roots” financing, but this was very difficult and the Party 
in its last years went into a prolonged financial decline. Its successor, the New 
Democratic Party, has been much mcre successful, but its financial resources rest 
primarily on the trade unions. The experience of the Ralliement des Créditistes in 
the Province of Quebec shows that mass fund raising may be successful for brief 
periods in exceptional circumstances, but that it is not practicable on a sustained 
basis. 

Successful fund raising has so far rested on a stable group base: such as 
business corporations or trade unions. Any attempt to reform political finance 
must take this fact into consideration. 
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THE EVOLUTION AND APPLICATION 
OF QUEBEC ELECTION EXPENSE LEGISLATION 
1960-66 


by 
Harold M. Angell 
Sir George Williams University 


I. PRELIMINARY* 


A. Background 


Other than in the United States and (on the candidate level) in Great Britain, 
political finance can until very recently be said to have been among those groups 
of subjects which have traditionally been regarded as the political journalists’ 
delight and the political scientists’ despair. In the United States there are extensive 
requirements for public reporting which provide at least some preliminary data on 
the subject. Few countries have had anything like that. However, in most systems 
with competitive politics and a reasonably free press, isolated pieces of informa- 
tion about which parties or politicians have got what, when, where or how, have 
been fairly easy to come by. This is true of Canada. But what has been difficult 
has been not only verification, but the construction of a meaningful and 
reasonably comprehensive model of the political finance processes of at least the 
major parties. 

One thing alone is certain: a system of free elections is extremely expensive. 
Different people make different estimates, but certainly the figures run into 
millions, and tens of millions if we include provincial and municipal as well as 
federal elections. The money is somehow gathered (no one knows quite how) and 
spent (no one quite knows exactly how much for what specific items) in order to 
elect our public office holders at all levels of government. 


B. The High Cost of Political Campaigning in Canada 


Our legislation, federal and provincial, contains few provisions on political 
finance. We have developed the practice of raising the money required from 


* The main body of this study was completed as at May 11, 1966. However, the author 
has added a supplementary note (Section VII) which discusses the application of the Quebec 
subsidy system to the recent provincial general election held June 5, 1966. 


private sources. According to Scott, the campaign of a candidate for the federal 
Parliament may cost up to $50,000;! even more, according to others. The highest 
amount reported by a candidate’s agent for the 1963 election was a mere $26,725 
but, as is well known to those who know particular areas well, some of the sworn 
statements are ludicrous. The Atlantic Provinces and Quebec are the high-spend- 
ing provinces where lavish practices send election expenses soaring. Yet the re- 
ported expenditures are often only a fraction of the actual costs. McKeown 
reports that: 

A prairie M.P. who can conduct a campaign for a modest $7,000 said he was 

astounded when he first went to Ottawa and learned what others were 

spending. “I found that some of the fellows from Quebec and the Maritimes 

spent $30,000 and $40,000, with most of it coming from national funds,” 

he said. 


What about the general party campaign? There is no way at the moment of 
knowing how much the parties spend on their election campaigns, or exactly how 
the expenditures are divided among various categories. There are only occasional 
breaks in the veil of secrecy, when some party ex-organizer speaks out, or when 
a journalist makes it his business to compile some figures from estimates of what 
this or that must cost. Fortunately for our purposes these things have occurred. 

An intensive piece of research was done several years ago on what a general 
election costs the Canadian national party organizations. Harrill’s thesis? shows 
that the party organizations seem to regard their finances either as a purely 
private matter, or else as something too dangerous to reveal to their opponents. 
There is secrecy at both ends of the election fund: the sources and amounts of 
contributions and the amounts and categories of expenditures, at least as far as 
the two major parties are concerned. Neither of them publishes accounts. The 
New Democratic Party does publish accounts, but there is not much point in 
discussing figures of a few hundreds of thousands of dollars when what we really 
have to consider are the millions involved in the two major party campaigns. 

A basic question for our study is that of how much money these parties 
actually spend. Hon. C. G. Power believed that about $3 million was spent in the 
Province of Quebec alone in 1953, in the ratio of 2:1 for the Liberals. In 1949 he 
wrote that it was a safe guess that the major parties each spent approximately $3 
million over each four-year period.* Just before the 1953 election Blair Fraser 
commented that every campaign for the past twenty years had been the most 
expensive in history. Referring only to the funds of the central organizations, he 
estimated that in 1953 the major parties would need about $8 million between 
them.> Harrill feels that this estimate was not unduly high. Senator Lambert 
expressed the opinion that the amounts were approximately correct. 

All estimates of the cost of the 1962 general election campaign revealed a 
sharp rise from the figures cited. The main reason was that, for the first time, a 
national commercial television network was available. The president of the 
National Liberal Federation, Senator J. J. Connolly, told Maclean’s that the rise 


1Scott, James. ‘Political Slush Funds Corrupt all Parties,’ Maclean’s, Sept. 9, 1961, p. 13. 

2McKeown, Robert. “The High—And Unknown—Cost of Elections,’ Montreal Star 
Weekend Magazine, Oct. 16, 1965; Ottawa Citizen Weekend Magazine, Oct. 16, 1965, pp. 1-5. 

® Harrill, E. E. The Structure of Organization and Power in Canadian Political Parties: 
A Study in Party Financing, University of North Carolina, unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, 
1958 (typescript). 

4 Power, C. G. “Wanted: A Ceiling on Election Spending,” Maclean’s, Feb. 1, 1949, p. 8. 

> Fraser, B. “Our Illegal Federal Elections,” Maclean’s, Apr. 15, 1953, p. 62. 
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in costs “is not a matter of addition... but of multiplication.” That article 
states that “the consensus in Ottawa” is that the campaign will cost at least $11 
million, “about $3 millions more than the estimate made for the 1958 election.” 
Finally, writing in 1961, Scott calculated that the Liberal Party would need at 
least $5 million to fight the next federal general election effectively. He added that 
parties in power traditionally spend even more than the opposition. Scott was 
more specific than the others since he broke down the amount into national 
spending and subsidy of local candidates, dividing the total equally, i.e., he 
confirmed that the central party subsidies to candidates constituted the largest 
single expense. He calculated an “absolute minimum” of $10,000 for an average 
Canadian riding. 

Scott’s estimate of the total amount which would be spent by the national 
parties in the 1962 election, inferred from his article, much exceeded that given 
above. He wrote that it was alleged that the Conservatives spent $11 million in 
1958 “and will probably spend more this time.”? Let us assume that he estimated 
their probable spending at $12 million. This added to the $5 million he estimated 
the Liberal Party would need gives us a total figure, for the two major parties, of 
$17 million. Add about one million for the New Democratic Party and a half a 
million for Social Credit and the Créditistes and we have a grand total of what 
the parties may have spent on the 1962 election of approximately $18,500,000. 

Estimates vary widely, and McKeown projected Scott’s figures to suggest that 
the total cost of the election to all the parties was in the neighbourhood of $11 
million to $15 million. But, as he said, short of the parties and the candidates 
opening their books to a small army of chartered accountants, there is no way of 
knowing for sure. Scott assumed that the national parties contributed about $5 
million toward their candidates’ expenses. If we deduct that figure we are left with 
a sum of about thirteen and a half million dollars which may have been spent by 
the national parties on the national campaigns, which is not far from Newman’s 
figure of at least eleven million dollars. 

As far as the 1963 campaign was concerned, spending was most likely a little 
less because of the inability to refill the coffers again at such short notice. What of 
the 1965 campaign? A realistic conjecture about the overall expenses of the 
campaign to the parties, covering what was spent both by national and provincial 
party headquarters and all the candidates individually, might be about $20 million 
all told. To this must be added, to be realistic about the exact costs of an 
election, the amount spent by the government on the election machinery. The 
reported cost to the public treasury was about $13 million.8 So the last campaign, 
all told, will have cost about $32 million to Canada. That is a huge amount of 
money, especially in view of the frequency of our general elections in recent 
years. 


C. The High Cost of Politics in the Province of Quebec 


For federal elections, Quebec is considered a “high cost” area. The evidence 
available indicates also that provincial general election campaigns in the province 


® Newman, P. C. ‘“‘Who’ll Pay the Record Shot for Our Next Election?” Maclean’s, May 6, 
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are more expensive than those in any other province. This is not a new 
phenomenon. It has been true from the very beginning of democratic institutions 
in Quebec, as one can easily see from a study of the subject made recently.® 

Estimates of the amounts expended by provincial parties in provincial 
elections are extremely meagre. Even Thorburn in his thorough book on New 
Brunswick made no attempt to estimate overall costs. The nearest he came to it 
was when he wrote:!° “To fight an election effectively it is estimated that the 
provincial party fund should amount to about one dollar per voter over the whole 
province. This applies to both provincial and federal campaigns.” Such a standard 
applied to the whole of Canada would require each party to go into a campaign 
with well over $10 million to spend. 

Hon. Pierre Laporte was a political reporter for Montreal’s Le Devoir when 
in 1956 he made what is probably the most searching analysis of a provincial 
election campaign’s finances that has ever been made in Canada. The following 
estimate of the spending of the Union Nationale is based on his careful 
investigation.14 


TABLE 1 
Quebec Provincial General Election of 1956 
ANALYSIS OF UNION NATIONALE PARTY CAMPAIGN EXPENDITURE 


$ 

Newspaper publicity. etsccre oe Bed cee |S en Se ee eee 860, 0002 
Raion Giin iis) ae gees ee sees a est ae Peas Ses a 155,000 
Television (minim tim) ise secon. aoe eorcae aut: shes outer per es Seren ca eee te 35,000 

Total (Mrovince-wide directs PUDLICIEY) nace. verse eenere teeters eee 1,050,000» 
Plus: 
Special supplement in the New York Times, paid for and circulated widely 

in the province 

Catileast) hs. its Son Sd Ihe Re ee tins Wen cs eee ATR nee eee ae 28 ,000¢ 

Other publicity e rece kee ernest ec en eae ete ee RRR ee 148 , 500 

Grand:Total i. Wee ee ee Se ee $1,226,500 


@Laporte considered this figure as an absolute minimum: he wrote “‘La somme d’un million de 
dollars serait probablement plus prés de la vérité.”’ 


ble Devoir, Oct. 5, p. 1. 
“lbids) OCt"|8, Ds ts 


The figures are for purely province-wide publicity. The amount expended on 
local publicity, through the party’s ninety-three candidates, is estimated to have 
been about $372,000. In addition, there must be added the costs of handling all 
this publicity and preparing it, which an advertising agency estimated would be 
about 20% of the direct costs cited above. Thus we must add about a quarter of a 
million dollars to our grand total for this charge. This brings the Union Nationale 


® Hamelin, J. and M. Les meurs électorales dans le Québec, de 1791 a nos jours, Mont- 
real, Les Editions du jour, 1962. 

10 Thorburn, H. G. Politics in New Brunswick, Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 
1961, p: 113. 

4 Laporte, P. “Les élections ne se font pas avec des priéres”, series in Le Devoir, Oct. 1 
to Dec. 7, 1956. 
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expenditure up to about $1,471,800 for publicity alone, excluding local publicity, 
much of which must have been paid for or subsidized by the central fund. One 
of the great difficulties here is to distinguish between the Union Nationale’s 
campaign chest and what must strictly be considered the public treasury of the 
province, as, for example, in the payment of hospital bills where hundreds of 
thousands of dollars were certainly involved. 

Laporte’s overall estimate of the government party’s total expenditure in the 
1956 campaign was enormous. The sum of $5 million was taken as a base, and it 
appeared clear that the expended sum was around $10 million or $15 million.12 
However, the bulk of the amount over $5 million was probably what 
was estimated for the various uses of public funds (normal at other times) 
for special electoral purposes, such as the payment of hospital bills, gravel deliv- 
eries, road and bridge building, grants for schools and hospitals etc. The point 
is that none of these kinds of expenditures could be curbed by an overall limit 
on the parties’ campaign expenses. Any provincial government using such 
tactics need merely contend that these are not “campaign” expenditures at 
all but simply public works for which the time happened to be right. All 
provincial governments (federal too) use tactics like these in elections. 

So perhaps $2 million were spent directly from the Union Nationale 
campaign fund of 1956 for its strictly province-wide activities. This is a 
conservative estimate, but is it a fantastic sum for a provincial party in Quebec to 
spend on its general campaign? Only analysis and comparison with other 
provinces can throw light upon possible answers. Unfortunately little work has 
been done on this subject in Canada and so comparison is difficult. However, 
there are one or two examples, and in the light of these the Union Nationale 
“above-board” spending on its general campaign in 1956 appears less shocking. In 
any case it can never happen again while the new Quebec Election Act is 
enforced, for the Act now limits the spending for a party campaign to a 
maximum of 25 cents per elector on the lists.1% 

Had this provision been in force for the last provincial election it would have 
imposed an absolute maximum of $693,196 for a party which had candidates in 
all constituencies. But what we are discussing are the circumstances which 
brought the legislation into being. Whether the Union Nationale’s spending in the 
1956 campaign was reasonable or not, in terms of what goes on elsewhere. was 
not the real issue; after Laporte’s series of articles, the lid blew off. What lay at 
the basis of the agitation for reform in this area, it seems to this writer, was not 
the fact that one party spent so much but the fact that the expenditures of the 
other parties were so small that there could be no effective answer made to the 
government party’s propaganda. The Liberal Party’s campaign was overwhelmed. 
It was this disproportion in the intensity of the rival campaigns which gave the 
impression, as Laporte wrote, of a complete falsification of “le jeu normal de la 
démocratie”’. 

Taking a minimal figure for the Union Nationale and a maximal figure for 
the Liberal Party, we still have a disproportion in expenditure in the 1956 
campaign of the order of eight to one. It was this more than anything else, when 


12 ..e Devoir, Dec. 7, 1956. , a i 
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expressed in terms of the techniques of the modern propaganda campaign, which 
aroused concern for the normal processes of democracy in the province and 
public support for the new legislation. 


D. The Traditional Pattern of Political Party and 
Campaign Finance in Quebec 


To ascertain what the traditional pattern has been in Quebec one needs only to 
delve into a small book on the subject, the Hamelins’ Les meurs électorales dans 
le Québec.14 This work shows how, from the very earliest times, the cost 
of distributing liquor to the electors was always a large item of expenditure for 
candidates, and if the battle became tough the candidates were resigned to 
distributing money. However, more or less successful attempts were made, in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century, to do something about the situation. From 
1860 certain provisions of the United Kingdom Corrupt Practices Prevention Act 
of 185415 were introduced. But the penalties were small fines and the amend- 
ments gave little in the way of results. 

The Quebec legislators went still further in 1875,16 in an attempt to correct 
this weakness. They required that every candidate was to make his payments only 
through an agent who had to make a detailed report of election expenses which 
might be published in the Official Gazette. The public could examine the accounts 
and verifying documents of every candidate. In case of an incorrect report, there 
was imposed a fine of $500. But an amendment of 189217 freed candidates from 
the obligation of supplying a detailed account of their electoral expenses. Thus a 
return to unbridled corruption began, especially as the courts, in cases of election 
contestations, showed themselves indulgent. 

The reformist wing of the Conservative Party took the Election Act in hand 
once more during the session of 1895.18 Once again, the legislators required 
each candidate to supply a detailed account of his expenses. Further, only an 
agent appointed by the candidate could make payments or loans during a 
campaign. And, for the first time, not only had the agent to maintain a daily 
statement of election expenses but the Act fixed a maximum of expenditures. 
Thus in 1895 the province could pride itself on the possession of one of the most 
advanced election Acts in the world. But it did not last long and the same people 
who would amend it several years later lived bitterly to regret their actions. 

The Act of 1875 marked the opening of the period which can be called 
“professional” in electioneering. From that time people’s support had to be 
bought, and it was therefore necessary to organize the electoral fund in a rational 
manner. To draw from the public treasury seemed the easiest solution to hungry 
politicians, in so far as an honest way could be found to make the transfer of 
public moneys to the party. This was accomplished by a system, now hallowed by 
tradition, of what is popularly called “kickbacks” or, in French, “ristournes”. 
Percentage on contracts, and commissions on the privileges and favours given by 
the governments, resolved the technical difficulty. Politics became synonymous 
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with scandal and it should be added here that the phenomenon concerned not 
only Quebec, which happens to be the subject of this particular study because of 
its unique electoral Act now in force. 

The novelty consisted not in the use of public funds for electoral purposes, 
but in the systematization of this breach of trust. Before 1875, brutality was the 
major method; after it, both parties justifiably accused each other of dabbling in 
public funds for partisan ends. Scandal led to scandal. When power changed, the 
new government party denounced the gluttony of its predecessor. These methods 
of financing campaigns naturally did not apply to the opposition party except in 
so far as it could promise future contracts and favours. Apart from this it had to 
rely on relatively large donations from a small number of businessmen and 
industrialists. 

Once the problem of raising funds was settled, it was necessary to organize 
the distribution. The advances of funds by the party treasurer, assisted by the 
party managers, considerably reduced the members’ independence. It was a means 
of control by the party over the candidate; a means of keeping strong personali- 
ties on a leash or of eliminating undesirables. 

During the twentieth century, while the law added to the number of voters, it 
neglected the means of control of election expenditures. A few strokes of the pen 
were sufficient to cause a retrogression of 30 years. The widening of the suffrage 
contributed to a reorientation of electoral practices. In place of dealing solely 
with the individual, the parties became more interested in groups, and electoral 
practices became complex. In the manipulation of groups, capitalists were given 
forest limits, watercourses, permits for the exploitation of natural resources, and 
contracts. Natural resources were bartered for election funds. To the clergy, 
grants and privileges were exchanged for their silence, their photographs, their 
prestige, their influence and their smiles. Newspapers in Quebec have traditionally 
needed subsidies in order to survive. The party in power offered its millions, 
asking in return only silence. It was apparent that the victory in 1936 of the 
Union Nationale owed a great deal to radio propaganda which pierced the wall of 
silence erected by a salaried press. Then the Union Nationale, in its turn, carried 
the system to its apogee, having learned much in the Taschereau school. 

Now let us examine the period immediately preceding 1960. The Union 
Nationale Party had ruled uninterruptedly from 1944 and had perfected a 
remarkable election machine. What was the fuel that powered that machine; 
where did it come from; and to what purposes was it put? This inquiry is 
necessary since any regulation of party funds involving publicity or limitations 
must needs take methods of financing into account. 

The provincial parties which have played a major role in Quebec are in the 
category of “middle-class” parties. Within this category they have passed his- 
torically from decentralization to a considerable degree of centralization. The 
period of centralization at the provincial level followed the turn of the century, 
and the financial structure of the major parties seems to have been essentially the 
same as for those at the federal level, i.e., business-financed by large contributions 
to the centre, which were then distributed to the local campaign. The bulk of the 
general fund came from the most important companies operating in the province 
and men closely associated with them. There were varying numbers of local 
chieftains in firm control of their constituencies, and thus much less amenable to 
control by the provincial leadership than they would have been if they had been 
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more dependent on it for funds to run their local campaigns. This seems to be a 
fair description at least of the opposition party in the province since about the 
First World War. 

However, when we consider the major financing methods of parties in power 
during this period we must face the fact that what we have to deal with is a party 
that consisted of an electoral clique which financed itself and its friends, and 
maintained itself in power, by direct use of the administrative machinery. This 
was done by a form of semi-official “taxation”, far removed from even the 
semblance of voluntary contributions, which directed large amounts of money 
either into the party campaign chest or directly into the branches of the party 
machine. 

This had, by now, two well-substantiated forms in the Province of Quebec. 
First, the “sale” of the permits which it is within the discretionary power of the 
provincial administration either to grant or withhold; above all liquor permits. In 
order to obtain a permit it has been necessary to “make a contribution” to the 
funds of the party in power. Before election campaigns it has been necessary for 
permit holders to “make a further contribution” in order to avoid the cancellation 
of their licences. The second form, the extent and institutionalization of which 
have been amply demonstrated by the testimony before the Salvas Provincial 
Royal Commission inquiry into the purchasing methods of the Union Nationale 
government between 1955 and 1960, is the so-called “kickbacks” system (ris- 
tournes). In this, the price of apparently everything purchased by the government 
was inflated above normal. The suppliers understood very well that the margin 
between the normal sale price and the price paid to them was to be put at the 
disposal of the government party. 

These forms of financing enabled a government in Quebec to become 
self-financing as an electoral machine. The government controls the party and, in 
effect, “employs” its “members” with the resources at its command; and therefore 
must control them completely. Its financial situation gives it the ability to dispense 
easily with any dissident elements, as Duplessis easily and quickly dispensed with 
all the leaders of the Action Libérale Nationale who presented any challenge to 
his control. 

These traditional methods of financing parties in power in Quebec were 
inherently destructive of the spirit of democracy. In parties financed by mass 
membership the leaders are much more amenable to control. Even the “middle- 
class” parties involve, by their financial structure, much more control of the 
leadership than does the type of party described, which we can call an 
“Administrative” party. By this term is meant parties in power in “pre-modern” 
administrative systems. 

Telling general evidence on this point is the attrition rate of leaders of 
opposition parties: obviously pressure can be applied and can be effective. But 
when, since 1904, has a provincial premier in Quebec been driven from office? 
Only Taschereau comes to mind in 1935-36 and that took an “earthquake” and a 
split actually in his tight inner circle. The point is that no controls at all are 
exerted on the leadership circle in an “Administrative” party, whether from 
within or without the party, and this derives from its financial structure. In such a 
party the leader and a small oligarchical group can have absolute control. These 
men, if they stick together, can be almost completely self-financing and self-per- 
petuating. Outside the “party” the money is produced involuntarily, by a system 
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which is comparable to the public financing of the state itself and enforced by 
similar sanctions. Inside the organization the financing is from the top down, 
completely controlled by the oligarchy. 

What measures can be taken to ameliorate this situation? The first prerequi- 
site seems obviously to be the modernization of the administrative system by the 
kind of measures which have already been undertaken by the Lesage government 
in the province and which, it is profoundly to be hoped, will be pressed vigorously 
to their conclusion. However, much can be expected from a system of publicity 
for party finances under a separate administration at least semi-independent of the 
regular administration of the province. Secrecy is the essence of the self-financing 
system of the “Administrative” party. Once let some figures of party accounts be 
published and a real basis is provided for public discussion. Even if no 
prosecutions follow, discrepancies between a party’s obvious spending and its 
declared funds can be noted and the opposition given the opportunity of creating 
public opinion. It is doubtful that the Union Nationale’s self-financing structure 
could have attained the degree of organization that it did!® except under condi- 
tions of a “conspiracy of silence.” 


E. The Quebec Liberal Party and Federation Program 
on the Subject 


The Quebec Liberal Party, in its platform for the provincial general election of 
June 22, 1960, stated flatly in Article 48: “election expenditures will be limited”. 
In its first convention after the successful election in 1960 the Quebec Liberal 
Federation resolved that since electoral reform could not be effective without a 
limit on election expenditures they should be limited according to reasonable 
standards. 


II. PREPARING THE PARTY AND THE PUBLIC 


A. “La réforme électorale”’ 


Report of the Political Committee of the Quebec Liberal 

Federation and Questionnaire Distributed to the Regional 

Conventions of the Quebec Liberal Federation, Summer 

1961. 
In elaboration of the party’s program and in preparation for the following 
convention in November 1961, which had “Electoral Reform” as its theme, the 
Political Committee (Commission Politique) of the Federation prepared a study 
paper for circulation to the regional conventions which took place during the 
summer of 1961. This document summarized the thinking of the leadership on 
the question of political finance and its dangers. 

The questionnaire accompanying this document was divided into three parts, 
the third of which was concerned with the financing of candidates and political 
parties and the control of election expenditures. The questions show the lines 
along which the party was being guided. There was a question which dealt with 
the reinstatement of the position of “Election Agent”. Of the remainder, the most 
important questions were whether the province should reimburse candidates 
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and/or parties for election expenses, and if so what should be done about minor 
parties and independents? What criteria should govern such payments: a minimum 
of votes? or a minimum of members elected? If the principle of reimbursement 
were accepted, what specific expenses should be covered, or should an overall sum 
be given? Should there be limitations on the electoral expenses of candidates and 
parties? How might these be enforced? Should contributions to political parties be 
limited or controlled, and if so how? Should the province contribute to the 
expenses of parties outside campaign periods? Altogether the questions are 
detailed and advanced in tone. Some have been implemented in the new 
provincial Election Act; many have not; but this writer feels that they have not 
been lost sight of by the Federation and may well come up again in the future, 
especially after there has been at least one test of the Act in a general election. 

That the tide of public opinion was running in the direction of reform is 
shown by the fact that in the early sixties even some members of the Union 
Nationale Party were beginning to think along these lines. The party’s first 
leadership convention was to be held in Quebec city from September 21 to 23, 
1961. One of the two top contenders, Mr. Jean-Jacques Bertrand, announced his 
candidature in August with a speech at Cowansville, proposing, among other 
things, that party political funds should be controlled by a trust company and he 
pledged his support for legislation limiting election expenses. 


B. Report on Electoral Reform of the Province of Quebec?® 


During the summer of 1961 this writer was commissioned by Mr. Maurice Sauvé 
to make a survey of legislation and practices on political financing in Canada and 
other appropriate countries in order to be able to recommend those which seemed 
suitable for adoption in Quebec. Considered were the limitation of campaign 
expenses, publicity of campaign funds, and government assistance for campaign 
funds. 

The study was submitted in September, published by the Federation in 
October and distributed to the delegates to the Convention which was held from 
November 10-12 in Quebec city. It was the source of a number of resolutions 
which were adopted by the Convention, some of which were incorporated in Bill 
15 introduced in the following year. 

Experience in the United Kingdom shows that it is easier to prosecute for 
technical offences than for substantive offences. Under the system of official 
electoral agents it becomes an offence for anyone to spend money locally in 
support of the candidate except through the agent, and for the agent to spend any 
money for which he does not account, or spend money above the permitted 
amount. Thus, it is necessary only to prove that money has been spent, not that it 
has been spent corruptly. Therefore, the establishment of the post of official 
election agent, with all its necessary implications, was seen as the prime 
prerequisite for any effective system of limitation and control of candidate 
expenditure in provincial elections. 

It is possible to pay voters for assistance other than assistance by their votes. 
It is difficult to strike at this directly, as is demonstrated by the Canada Elections 
Act and several provincial Acts. Even the old Quebec Election Act had such a 
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useless provision. It is obvious that if anyone ever took such provisions seriously, 
the only prospect would be one of endless litigation. Thus, limitation through a 
specified allowance for election expenditure would be much simpler and more 
effective. For the limitation of campaign expenses of parties, the argument 
advanced against the idea of the overall limit, and for the more direct attack by 
way of publicity, seemed to hold good when applied to the provincial situation. 

Whatever controls might be put upon sources of contributions, tradition, 
custom and the very climate of Canada politics would seem to make it inevitable 
that the party in power would find it easier to obtain money than any opposition. 
Thus the main problem would seem to be that of ensuring that opposition parties 
would have available to them funds and facilities more equal to those of the party 
in power. This presents a strong argument for some form of state assistance for 
party campaign funds. If means could be found to level up the resources of the 
opposition with those of the government party, much of the bitterness might be 
removed from the discussion of election laws, and the practical consequences of 
major shortcomings of those laws would be greatly reduced. 

Two alternatives to such controls were discussed: one to limit the amount 
which any individual or firm might subscribe to a party organization, the other to 
require the publication of party accounts. The first method has been tried in the 
United States but the practical effects have been negligible. But the idea of 
publicity seemed more promising. Its advantage is that, once established, it is to 
some extent self-enforcing because if accounts of some sort, in some official form, 
are published by all parties, the matter is thrown open to debate. 

In addition, as we saw, the problem for Quebec was rather one of levelling 
up party expenditure than of directly controlling and limiting it. Thus direct 
control by way of a general limit to be imposed on the amount any party could 
expend from its central fund on an election campaign was not recommended. 
However, it was recommended that the possibility should be investigated of 
imposing limitations on specific types of campaign expenditures, which might be a 
more practicable and manageable proposition. 

Specific suggestions for reforms in the area of the reporting of candidate 
financing are not common in Canada, in spite of the obvious and notorious 
inadequacies of the federal Act. This writer felt the auditing of statements to be a 
commonsense, practicable proposal which is well supported by writers on the 
subject in other countries; it is based on normal business methods and the British 
practice. The common complaint that the campaign funds declared under section 
63 of the Canada Elections Act are usually declared as a formality, with nominal 
amounts entered under the appropriate heading, could be simply met by an 
independent audit of accounts which would serve to prevent such blatant 
non-observance. This type of audit was therefore recommended. 

It would be perfectly feasible to base an effective system on an adapted 
version of the provisions for reporting in the Canada Elections Act. However, the 
flaws should not be incorporated, especially that which permits candidates to be 
excused for their failure to report. The additions needed were in the area of the 
receipt and auditing of reports, the enforcement of the provisions dealing with 
agents, the imposition of penalties on candidates, and the summarization and 
publication of the reports. 

The main recommendations to achieve these aims were those which en- 
visaged either the establishment of an independent Commission, or the widening 
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of the responsibilities of the chief returning-officer and his staff to receive, audit, 
summarize, publish and preserve the reports and the information they would 
contain. Exposure of political funds to public view need not involve the 
imposition of complicated restrictions which invite evasion. What was needed was 
an effective pattern of public reporting which would promote public confidence in 
the party and electoral machinery, and contribute toward a more informed and 
enlightened electorate, without impeding free participation. 

There are many different forms of party financing, both actual and potential. 
Several methods, well-known elsewhere, have not been tried in Canada to any 
considerable scale. This indicated the need above all to allow flexibility in the 
administration of a publicity system. The achievement of this objective was most 
capable of fulfilment if it were made the responsibility of an administrative body 
to maintain flexibility in the regulations, and recommend changes in them to 
keep them up to developments in the area. 

The effectiveness of a publicity system depends largely upon the conscien- 
tious fulfilment of the duties assigned to the repository. It is an important question 
whether the publicity requirements imposed on political parties should cover only 
campaign finances or whether annual reports should be required. It seemed 
reasonable (if the province were to be asked to undertake any considerable 
subsidy of the operations of parties) to require annual reports rather than merely 
reporting of campaign finances. 

It was recommended that an interim report should be required of the 
designated treasurer of every declared association of candidates (definition of 
party) as of the tenth day preceding polling day. These reports would be filed not 
later than the third day following the effective reporting date, thus allowing at 
least one week for publicity before the election was to be held. The final reports 
of the parties’ receipts and expenditures in connection with the campaign would 
then be required to be filed within three months following polling day. 

Having shown that the major “above-board” expenditure in the general 
campaign is that which comes under the heading of “publicity”, it seemed that in 
the future it would also likely take up a growing portion of campaign budgets. 
This author, therefore, recommended that the forms should stress the detailed 
reporting by parties of expenditures of this type. In the case of restrictions being 
enacted, these reports would provide a check as to compliance. Details should 
be required of space bought in newspapers, and time bought on radio and 
television stations. 

The emphasis throughout the Report was upon the cleansing power of 
disclosure and attendant publicity, and upon the encouragement of openness and 
wide circulation of information. As distasteful as disclosure might be to those 
involved (and every attempt should be made to protect the privacy of the 
individual) yet organizations and groups must be prepared to defend their 
motives publicly. There is no alternative to this in a democracy. 

After a survey of possible methods it could be clearly seen that there were 
various ways in which government can help to finance political activities. The 
choice of method deeply involves political questions rather than merely technical 
ones. The point stressed was that one could not hope to offer any “best” solution 
to the problem, but only to propose the various alternatives among which choices 
might be made by the “political men.” 
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It was considered that a tax-benefit scheme, with some or all of the specific 
and direct subsidies to candidates reviewed could do much to accomplish the 
stated aims of the Quebec Liberal Party. On this basis, although detailed 
recommendations did not seem to be in order, the following general ones were 
considered appropriate: 

1. That there should be no subsidies to parties as such except perhaps 

(a) in the form of tax-supported contributions from private individuals; 
(b) in the form of arrangements for the provision of free broadcasting 
time on commercial radio and T.V. stations. 

2. That there should be direct subsidies of certain specific expenses for 

candidates. 

All parts of the Report were closely interconnected. To note only a few of 
the major points: if the state were to take over any considerable part of the costs 
of elections, then it might well be necessary to reduce the maximum permissible 
expenditure of candidates; if it is possible to arrange for free broadcasting time 
on commercial radio and television, then this would affect the suggested maxima 
on time which might be bought by the parties, or it might be possible to eliminate 
the possibility of their buying time altogether. The information which would be 
brought to light and analyzed by the Registry would almost certainly necessitate 
the review of the treatment of the other subjects even after only one election. 

There seemed to be another aspect of interconnectedness too. It was that if 
the state were to provide assistance in any or all of the various forms suggested in 
a way that appeared to them to be impartial, then it would be likely that 
politicians would take more kindly to the regulation of maxima on spending and 
the requirements on reporting. If aid were to be provided, then there would be 
more justification for what might appear to many to be interference and 
inquisitiveness. 

The press was made aware that the Report was in progress. At the end of 
August, 1961, both the Montreal Star and Le Devoir commented upon it in 
editorials, (those in Le Devoir signed by Pierre Laporte), and announced that it 
would be circulated to the delegates to the Quebec Liberal Federation convention 
to be held in November. When the Report was released at the beginning of 
November comment was widespread and reaction was generally favourable. La 
Presse gave it the most elaborate treatment with four long articles by Guy 
Lamarche appearing successive days from November 7-10. The Montreal Star 
reported on it and commented editorially on November 11. 


C. Quebec Liberal Federation Convention, November 10-12, 1961 


The Liberal Party had responded vigorously to the call for interest in the work of 
the convention. No less than 243 resolutions on the subject of electoral reform 
were submitted before the meeting opened, not all of them on political finance; 
more were expected from the floor. 


1. Discussion 

Whatever the mood of the convention might otherwise have been, the big 
guns were turned full blast on electoral reform right from the start. It was 
mentioned and pushed by all the opening speakers: by Mr. Francois Nobert, 
the outgoing President; by Premier Lesage, the Leader; and by Dr. Roger Brault, 
the Secretary (who was later elected the new President by the convention). 
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Premier Lesage told the delegates that much remained to be done. They had 
chosen “Electoral Reform” as the theme of the convention. “It happens that that is 
one of the major measures that we must realize in the course of the session which 
begins in January”, and there was no doubt that the works that their deliberations 
would produce would be of great use to the government in the preparation of its 
legislation. 

In his report on the activities of the Commission Politique Mr. Alphonse 
Barbeau, the co-chairman (président-adjoint), said that they had paid particular 
attention to the question of electoral reform. The committee on the annual theme 
had been composed of Messrs. Guy Favreau and Jér6me Choquette and Mrs. 
Yvette Dussault-Mailloux. The Commission, inspired by the resolutions received 
from the various constituencies and regional conventions on the basis of the 
previously distributed questionnaire, had prepared an edition of the resolutions. 
This had served as a basis for the discussion during the convention in the three 
committees established to discuss electoral reforms. The Commission had come to 
the conclusion that while it was opportune to approve the granting of subsidies to 
political parties, it felt that it was not then opportune to take a stand on two other 
questions referred to it by the 6th Convention: the obligation of political parties 
to make public reports on the origin, the amount and the usage of their funds; 
and the deduction for tax purposes of contributions made to political parties. 

Despite this, discussion of electoral reform at the convention in its commit- 
tees and in plenary sessions was very brisk and sometimes heated. However, it is 
true that, as the newspapers reported, most of the delegates seemed more 
interested in discussing the question of patronage. Those opposed to electoral 
reform took more or less the line that the party was adopting such a high-minded 
approach that it might suffer at the polls for its own zeal. The delegates were 
genuinely concerned about the possibility that, as the Montreal Star put it, the 
reforms “might become a collective headstone to a number of Liberals whose 
holds on Legislature seats are tenuous ones”’.?! 

Some delegates claimed that the usual sources of party funds were already 
drying up because of the proposed scrutiny of contributions. They speculated on 
the reputedly huge war chest available to the Union Nationale, an election fund 
which was perhaps far greater than the disposable fund of the Liberals. This was 
very evident in many minds. However, since the leadership desired it, and since 
the committees recommended it, and most of the delegates were content to go 
along although expressing some reservations, a number of sweeping resolutions 
were adopted by the convention in plenary session. 


2. Resolutions Adopted on Electoral Reform 

In resolutions of interest to us the Convention recommended: the compulso- 
ry nomination of an election agent responsible for each candidate; that the state 
assume a number of specified expenses for candidates with a contribution 
proportionate to the number of voters on the lists to be paid to each candidate 
gaining a minimum of 20% of the vote, plus an additional grant for candidates in 
constituencies of large area; that the state contribute for certain specified expenses 
of parties up to the amount of 10 cents per elector, these to be made only to a 
party which has a leader, a program, candidates in 50% of the constituencies, 
and obtains a minimum of 10% of the total vote; that expenditures of candidates 


21 Montreal Star, editorial, Nov. 14, 1961, p. 10. 
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should be limited to 50 cents per elector and that of parties to 20 cents per 
elector; that costs of publicity should be limited to rates not to exceed so-called 
national rates; that each candidate and party should be compelled to publish a 
report of all electoral expenditures; that party expenses should be subsidized 
between elections at the rate of 5 cents per elector annually; that the government 
study the possibility of controlling the origin of candidates’ and parties’ campaign 
funds including the possibility of forbidding parties accepting contributions from 
persons or organisms not qualified as provincial electors; and finally that the 
Election Act be administered by a quasi-judicial Commission of 3 permanent 
members presided over by a judge. 


3. Public Reactions 


Premier Lesage said at the end of the convention that the resolutions ap- 
proved by the Federation would put Quebec in the forefront of democratic 
nations.22 The proposals, he said would be submitted to the Legislature at the 
following session. 

Press reaction to the work of the convention and to Premier Lesage’s closing 
speech was generally favourable, except for the Union Nationale’s Montreal- 
Matin, which was naturally rather sceptical of the whole business. The Montreal 
Star was obviously impressed and wondered if perhaps the Liberals were not 
going a bit far for their own good.?? In other papers the first reaction was to 
establish comparisons, or rather, differences between the conventions of the 
two major provincial parties, held less than two months apart. Most of them 
remarked on the seriousness of the Liberals as compared with the fanfare of the 
Union Nationale’s leadership convention. 

Few papers discussed the content of the resolutions adopted, preferring 
simply either to give or to summarize the text. Most papers seemed to begin to be 
convinced that, in dealing with a subject as sensitive as electoral reform, the 
Liberal Party really meant what it said about basic changes in the political life of 
the province. Scepticism, which was commonplace before the convention, began 
to give way to a grudging belief in the validity of what they had witnessed; it was 
said that the reform wing was in control, and trickery like the celebrated Bill 34 
would not be repeated now that the Liberals were in the saddle. 


Ill. THE LEGISLATIVE DEBATE AND PUBLIC REACTIONS 


A. Third Session of the 26th Legislature, January 9— 
July 6, 1962; the Text of Bill 15 
When the session opened the Throne Speech announced: 


You will be called upon to legislate on two matters of prime importance: 
the revision of the Election Act and the modification of the territorial 
division. This will involve legislation as difficult as it is indispensable, 
designed as it must be to ensure the proper functioning of democracy. To 
this end the government will propose the setting up of two special com- 
mittees.24 


22 Rapport du 7° Congrés annuel, la Fédération libérale du Québec, pp. 60-64. Full English 
translation made in Angell “Research Study”, op. cit., pp. 84-87. 
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Early in the session, on February 7, Premier Lesage introduced the new 
Quebec Election Act (Bill 15) which was given first reading unanimously in 
the Legislative Assembly without debate. It was a 219-page document and he 
explained that it contained three basic reforms: 

1. Limitation of expenses of political parties and candidates in election 
campaigns; 2. contribution by the provincial treasury to expenses of candidates; 
3. various changes in time limits concerning elections (which would also have the 
effect of reducing the cost of campaigns). 

A Special Committee was formed to study, debate and report upon the Bill. 
Opposition Leader Daniel Johnson was a member but the Premier was not. Eight 
of the members were Ministers. The Chairman of the Committee was Mr. Guy le 
Chasseur (L. Vercheres), a lawyer (later Speaker of the Legislative Assembly). 


1. Analysis of Bill 15 

The Bill on first reading contained: limitations of electoral expenditures 
of candidates to 50 cents per elector and those of parties to 25 cents;75 the 
payment by the provincial treasury of a part of candidate expenses up to 15 cents 
per listed elector and up to 25 cents in the three largest constituencies.2* These 
and other provisions were to be enforced by fines and imprisonment as well 
as the voiding of an election and the loss of the right to vote, and disqualification 
as a candidate for six years for candidates and party leaders who contravened 
these limitations.?7 

“Recognized political parties” were defined in section 375 which required 
a party wishing to incur election expenses to appoint an official agent through 
its recognized leader, the chief returning-officer to be informed in writing. 
In order to be able to do this the party must at the previous general election 
have had official candidates in at least three-fifths of the constituencies or 
have such number at the general election for which it appoints an agent. If, when 
nominations close, it has not attained such number the appointment shall be 
cancelled and it shall cease to be a recognized party. This definition was 
extremely important, for only such a party was to have the right to spend any 
money at all during an election campaign. 

Each candidate was to nominate an official agent, and no candidate’s 
nomination-paper would be valid unless accompanied by such appointment.?8 
No expenditure might be made without the signature of this agent. Newspapers, 
radio and television stations which accepted advertising from a candidate or party 
without such a signature might be prosecuted for corrupt practices. Candidates’ 
official agents were required to submit a return of election expenses to the 
constituency returning-officer on a prescribed form, accompanied by invoices, 
receipts and other vouchers, within 60 days after the declaration of the elected 
candidate.?® Similarly each party’s official agent was to submit the party’s return 
of expenses to the chief returning-officer within 120 days following that fixed for 
the return of the writs of election.°° 


25 Section 379. 

76 Section 380. 

27 Sections 389, 409. 

*8 Sections 376.1 and 147.1. (e). 
2° Section 382. 

30 Section 383. 
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Publicity requirements were that the individual returning-officer would 
publish in a prescribed form a summary of each candidate’s return in local 
newspapers (one French and one English) within 10 days of receipt, while the 
chief returning-officer would publish summaries of party expenses in the Quebec 
Official Gazette within 15 days of receipt. The constituency returning-officers 
would allow electors to examine the returns and other documents for the ensuing 
180 days and then deliver them to the candidates on request or destroy them 
while the chief returning-officer would allow electors to examine party returns 
and associated documents for the same time span and then return them to the 
recognized party leader on request or destroy them.3! Severe penalties were 
fixed for any contravention of these and allied provisions, some specified to be 
corrupt practices and others designated as other kinds of offences. 

The government would aid candidates financially in various ways. It would 
supply free 20 copies of electoral lists to each candidate.32 It would pay poll 
representatives of the candidates of the two parties which had received the most 
votes in the last election. In addition, as briefly noted previously, the candidates 
of the two parties which had obtained the most votes in the last election, and any 
other candidate who gained at least 20% of the total vote in his constituency, 
would have the right to receive 15 cents per elector on the lists for his election 
expenses. 

What would be the total limitation and the total cost of all these provisions? 
It was estimated that there would be about 2,800,000 electors listed at the next 
general election. Thus the total expenditures of each party would be limited to 
$700,000 for the general campaign. If the party ran candidates in all the 
constituencies the total electoral expenditures of all its candidates combined might 
not exceed $1,400,000. The total sum that a party and its candidates might 
expend would amount to a maximum of $2,100,000. According to this writer’s 
calculations, the minimum extra cost to the provincial treasury of the provisions 
for reimbursement, assuming that only two candidates ran per constituency, 
would have been about $1,918,700. As we will see, in the Bill as enacted in 1963 
the costs were considerably higher. 


2. Public Reactions 

All the newspapers felt that the discussions in committee would be lively and 
controversial. It was immediately seen that the definition of the “recognized 
party” would be the most debated as the Union Nationale (and others) held that 
the necessity of running candidates in 60% of the constituencies was somewhat 
high.2 Premier Lesage said that this level was set by the cabinet on grounds that 
only such a group “would have a chance of forming a government.”* He also 
said that the total expense limitation would be, from his knowledge of Quebec 
elections, much, much less than had been spent for decades. 

He declared that his government would not accept any backsliding on its 
main principles, which he defined as the limitation on the expenditures of parties 
and candidates, and the participation by the government in the expenses of 
candidates. The government certainly had the intention of going still further in its 


31 Sections 382, 383. 

® Section 116 (1). 

33 ].e Devoir, Feb. 8, 1962. 

34 Montreal Star, Feb. 8, 1962. 
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experiment of the state-financing of election expenses but he did not wish to 
compromise its action by going too far at once. He felt it was an honest attempt, 
which would certainly revolutionize concepts about elections, even on a national 
scale. 

In first reactions the Montreal Star called the bill “revolutionary”. In an 
editorial entitled “An Election Act Looking to Reform” the day following its first 
report it felt that if the new Act left the Legislature in anything like its initial 
form, it should go far to curb the vicious election practices which had been all 
too readily accepted as normal in the past.2° In La Presse Vincent Prince was 
more sceptical but still favoured the Bill. “If law could force consciences and 
impose virtue,” he wrote, “I should be tempted to proclaim that the bill .. . will 
finally rid us, once for all, of the immoral grip of election funds and of the 
dubious practices of which appeals to the people have been too often the 
opportunity here.” 

There came some dissenting voices. President Roger Provost of the Quebec 
Federation of Labour, and President Roméo Mathieu of the provincial New 
Democratic Party, said that the proposed electoral reform contained weaknesses 
that bordered on a conspiracy against democracy. It would do nothing to assure 
better labour representation in the Legislative Assembly and although it was 
“excellent” in principle that the state should limit election expenses and pay a part 
of them itself, they doubted if the proposed legislation would limit campaign 
spending effectively.37 

The proposals also aroused comment from the rest of the country. Ontario 
political leaders were divided in their opinions. John Wintermeyer, at the time 
Ontario Liberal leader, said he would like to see a similar Bill in effect in 
Ontario, while Donald MacDonald, Ontario New Democratic Party leader, 
criticized what he said was a threat to some basic political rights.38 

Within the province, the Opposition leader Mr. Johnson reacted on February 
12 with a well thought-out critique, calling the proposals a “dangerous, anti- 
democratic and retrograde move” unless drastically amended.?® He hoped the 
Legislature’s Committee would be able to bring major amendments to the Bill. 
The Bill as presented would discriminate against a possible third party by refusing 
to allow it to spend any money whatsoever on general party expenses. The 
proposed reforms would give the party in power a decided advantage during 
elections, would remove safeguards, and would be unjust to “other” party 
candidates and Independents because they would not be identified on the ballot. 
He thought it was good for the province to have smaller parties and Independents 
represented in the Legislature whether they are “nationalist, democratic, separa- 
tists or whatever.” Such groups not only would be prevented from spending as 
parties but would have to find the money to pay their poll representatives. Mr. 
Johnson said the Union Nationale Party, which he claimed had no federal wing, 
was at a special disadvantage. “There’s nothing to stop the federal Liberal party 
from putting out propaganda for the provincial party during an election,” he said. 
He did agree that the idea of providing 15 cents per elector per candidate from 


®5 Montreal Star, Feb. 9, 1962. 

86 Prince, Vincent, in La Presse, Feb. 9, 1962, (author’s translation). 
*7 Te Devoir, Feb. 10, 1962, and Montreal Star, Feb. 12, 1962. 

38 Montreal Star, Feb. 10, 1962. 
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the provincial treasury was “an experiment which should be tried” but he 
described as “visionary” attempts to control party spending when “no party is 
obliged to make public its election revenues.” 

Premier Lesage replied that the Bill was a start.40 “One day the State would 
absorb all election expenses,” he declared, “thus rendering party funds useless.” 
He held to the definition of “recognized party” for “a party, to be serious, must 
have a reasonable, or at least mathematical chance of forming a government.” 
This principle did not harm the New Democratic Party for if it wanted to arrive 
in power, it would have to have candidates in at least 60% of the constituencies. 
The Premier said that it would be easy enough to control electoral expenditures 
for “in addition to the precautions provided by the law, candidates and party 
leaders will be strongly interested in evaluating their opponents’ expenditures.” He 
concluded that the Bill was perhaps not perfect, but it was an innovation in 
Canada, and a first step toward the disappearance of election funds and the state 
payment of the expenditures occasioned by elections. 

André Laurendeau summarized the opening public debate in an editorial in 
Le Devoir on February 14, 1962. Under the headline “On the whole: a good law” 
he wrote: 

Discussion is now engaged on the election act. There are already formulated 

harsh critiques about it: some are partisan, others pertinent. Moreover 


nothing is more normal than this examination which has begun, nothing is 
healthier. 


However, on the whole, [this] election act .. . has an incontestable superiority 
over those which preceded it. In many ways it is courageous and audacious. 


The idea of limiting electoral expenditure is, in Quebec an innovation. To 
reject it—as a Union Nationale member did on television the day before 
yesterday—because this would be to show the country that our elections are 
scandalously expensive, is a pitiful argument. The country knows perfectly 
well our practices and the size of our electoral funds. What it learns today 
is our will to reform. 


To make the state take part of the legitimate expenses of the parties cor- 
responds to a just idea: it is a question of permitting the parties to escape, to 
a certain extent, from the tyranny of the fund contributors. 


It is right, equally, to recognize the existence of parties officially and no 
longer only those of the government and the official opposition. The attitude 
of the past becomes more and more hypocritical, it tended also to protect 
the old parties... 


It would be unjust, in the analysis of this bill, to forget that it represents 
important progress over the past legislation, and a sincere effort to overcome 
the difficulties of our environment. I find in it also a sense of risk, for the 
legislator does not fear to go beyond the beaten path. Let us recognize first 
of all goodwill where we find it, and especially when we meet it where it has 
always been so rare. 


B. Committee Study, Debate and Amendments 


On February 20 the Special Committee got down to work in a clause by clause 
study of the Bill. Mr. Gérin-Lajoie declared that election expenses in Quebec had 


40In a broadcast “La politique provinciale’—on Radio-Canada, Feb. 12, 1962, reported in 
Le Devoir, Feb. 13, 1962. 
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constituted a scandal, an orgy in the eyes of the people of Quebec and of the rest 
of Canada. Limitation of expenses was one of the principles from which the 
government would not budge, and considering that the government would meet 
some expenses the total allowed was more than ample. He declared that among 
the other principles from which the government would not budge were the legal 
recognition of parties and government financial aid to candidates. Mr. Johnson 
said his party was sitting in the Committee in the hope of making the final Act 
more democratic and less retrograde than that proposed. The Union Nationale 
would attempt not only to obtain amendments to details but to sections covering 
what it considered principles. 

Mr. Gérin-Lajoie said that as a means of controlling election expenses, the 
government specified the restrictions of official agents, making them legally 
responsible for expenses and providing severe penalties for infractions of the law. 
He said that since the government would pay some expenses, this would go a long 
way toward limiting the dangers of party war chests. In answering to criticisms, 
the Youth Minister insisted that, in granting political parties an official status, the 
law did not foresee only the two main parties now operating in the province. He 
said, in a notable admission, that the 60% rule set down in the Bill was a matter of 
detail, and that the exact percentage could be thrashed out by the Committee. 

A week later Premier Lesage heard a brief presented by the Quebec 
Federation of Labour,4! and then suggested an amendment that would ease 
restrictions on third parties. He said that if a third party decided to run 
candidates in, for instance, 20 ridings, it might be worth considering giving that 
party the right to spend 25 cents per elector in those ridings. (As we will see, he 
went still further than this in the Bill as finally enacted, giving such rights to a 
party running only 10 candidates). He had obviously felt the weight of criticism 
on this point, for he insisted that he wanted to overcome the impression that the 
government was trying to protect the two parties now in existence in the province, 
and wanting to hold back third parties. 

Later, in the Legislative Assembly, the whole principle of a flat-rate 
limitation on expenditure was raised and its replacement by a sliding-scale 
limitation was advocated by Mr. Paul Dozois (U.N.-Montreal-St. James). (This 
was later adopted). The sliding scale adopted had the effect of reducing the 
limitation, rather than raising it, which was apparently Mr. Dozois’ original 
intention. The one he put forward for debate would have set a limit of 75 cents 
per elector for the first 10,000 electors in a riding, 60 cents for the next 10,000, 
and 50 cents for every elector over 20,000. The section was finally suspended for 
further consideration. 

Union Nationale members also had some hard thoughts about the official 
agent requirement. By simply spending more than the law permits, the agent 
could put the candidate in the position of being banned from holding office for 
years. Mr. Gérin-Lajoie simply remarked that candidates with such fears could 
act as their own Official agents. 

The same day the government took action to answer its critics by a drastic 
change of mind as to what should constitute an official party. An amendment was 
proposed and adopted stating that a party must have 10 candidates in the running 
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to be accepted. Specifically, the amendment stated that the nomination of an 
official agent of a party would not be accepted if the party had not had at least 10 
official candidates in the preceding election or could prove that it would have 10 
in the election in progress. The 10 candidate requirement would hold throughout 
the Act. 

On June 30 the Special Committee held its last sitting and accepted the 
principle of a sliding scale of expenditures for candidates that would permit those 
in smaller constituencies to spend relatively more and those in larger ones, less. 
Mr. Dozois’ suggestion of a sliding scale was thus accepted by the Committee, but 
modified to 60, 50, and 40 cents. This concluded the Committee’s work. 

On July 6, Bill 15, Quebec Election Act, was read the second time, 
committed and considered in the Committee of the Whole. Progress was reported 
and leave was granted to the Committee to sit again the same day, which turned 
out to be the last of the 26th Legislature. The Bill, as amended, was read and 
agreed to and was read the third time on division.*” 

The Legislative Assembly then adjourned for a summer recess and the 
government announced that it planned to introduce Bill 15 in the Legislative 
Council in November, but on September 22 the government dissolved the 
Legislature and called a general election for November 14. This, of course, meant 
that Bill 15 died on the order paper; it would have no bearing on the general 
election, and would have to be completely revived from the beginning, if so 
desired, by the next Legislature. 


C. Bill 15 as adopted by the Legislative Assembly 


Bill 15, as given its third reading on July 6, 1962, was substantially the same as 
that given first reading five months before except for the two major 
amendments described. Candidates were now to be allowed to spend up to 60 
cents per elector for the first 10,000, 50 cents per elector for the second 10,000, 
and 40 cents per elector in excess of 20,000, all during general elections; in 
by-elections the amounts could be increased by 25 cents per elector. In the three 
largest constituencies the maxima were increased by 10 cents per elector. The new 
definition of “recognized party” meant now the party of the Prime Minister or of 
the leader of the official opposition or a party with at least 10 official candidates 
at the last general election or with that many in the general election in progress. 
Only such a party could appoint an official agent and spend any money in its 
general campaign. 


IV. ENACTMENT 


During the 1963 session, Bill 15 was reintroduced and went from first reading 
to sanction without substantial amendment to the provisions on political financing. 
The only substantive change, was that section 219 was amended so as to give 
financial assistance to an Independent member by allowing his poll representatives 


#2 Quebec Legislative Assembly, Votes and Proceedings, No. 93. July 6, 1962. pp. 817-8, 
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to be paid at a subsequent election on the same basis as those of “official 
candidates of recognized parties.” Also, the salary of the chief returning-officer 
was raised to $18,000 per annum. 


A. First Session of the 27th Legislature, 
January 15-July 11, 1963 


On January 15, 1963, the new Legislature opened and in the Throne Speech the 
government announced: “You will be asked to study two questions of prime 
importance, the revision of the Election Act, and territorial redistribu- 
HONG. cee. 

On February 1, Bill 15 was reintroduced, given first reading, and ordered for 
second reading at the next sitting. A Special Committee was formed to study it, 
similar in composition to the 1962 Committee. On February 15, on Mr. Lesage’s 
motion, the Bill was read the second time and referred to the Special Committee 
for consideration. There was a lively debate on second reading but it was not the 
substance of the Bill that was under discussion; the members preferred to hurl 
accusations about previous elections at each other for two hours. 

Mr. Johnson began by claiming that the Liberals had not wanted the new 
Election Act in force for the previous election since they would have been beaten. 
If they had been serious in all their claims to purity, he said, it could have been 
passed in an hour or so by the Legislative Council. He went further and said that 
even had the old Act been decently enforced, the Liberals would now be in the 
opposition. He added: “The population had watched in stupor the election tactics 
used by the Liberals.” But finally, to show that the government did not favour 
Liberal over Union Nationale constituencies, Mr. Laporte proceeded to read a 
long list of grants made to Union Nationale constituencies before, during, and 
after the election campaign. 


B. Committee Study, Debate and Amendments 


The Committee’s work proceeded quietly, with no amendments of substance to the 
political financing sections. However an amendment that would profoundly affect 
its operation was adopted unanimously on March 7. This lowered the voting age 
to 18 from 21, and so would enfranchise well over a quarter-million new voters. 
At one stroke this would enable each party with candidates in all constituencies to 
spend over $62,000 more on its general campaign and its candidates to spend 
upward of $125,000 more. 

In continued discussion the opposition voiced a demand which, if granted, 
would have made the Act unique in Canada from yet another aspect. The way to 
get around possible party machinations in polls was, according to Mr. Johnson, to 
allow the opposition as well as the government to name deputy returning-officers. 
He argued that instead of the government appointing all the deputy returning- 
officers, the opposition should appoint half. (The opposition has always been 
allowed to appoint the poll-clerks) .42 In reply, government spokesman Mr. Gérin- 
Lajoie noted that the Committee the previous year had decided that the 


48 Section 171. 
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government should continue appointing election officers as it always had. The 
clause was adopted by the Committee without amendment. 

No further amendments of interest were discussed until May 8 when the 
amendment, already mentioned, to give further financial assistance to Independent 
candidates was adopted. The original provision would have meant that the agents 
of those Independent candidates who were elected time after time would not be 
remunerated in the same way as agents of candidates of “recognized parties.” 
Opposition leader Johnson suggested that the clause could be rewritten to cover 
agents of outgoing Independent members of the Legislature, and this was finally 
adopted. 

On May 9 the Committee reached the subject “Election Expenses” and both 
parties reiterated that they favoured limiting them but differed when it came to 
particulars. Mr. Dozois, still a constructive critic, asked if, strictly for purposes of 
computing expenses, a rate could not be set for television time—perhaps the 
minimum rate in effect in the province. Television time was far more expensive in 
Montreal than in some outlying sections of the province and a city candidate who 
wanted to use television bought access to a far larger audience than he wanted to 
reach and at an extremely high cost. Mr. Laporte said that to set a rate for 
computing television expenses could in fact mean that a city candidate who used 
the medium heavily could spend thousands more than envisaged by the Bill. 

On June 14, Bill 15 was considered in Committee of the Whole. The Bill as 
amended was read, agreed to, and was read the third time. Actually the Assembly 
approved the new Act unanimously, with the exception of those sections affecting 
voters’ slips (which were now abolished), and Mr. Johnson’s renewed demand 
that half the deputy returning-officers be named by the opposition. (The latter 
proposal was again rejected). 

This time the Bill was submitted to the Legislative Council and the fears 
which had been expressed the year before regarding the Union Nationale’s possible 
last-ditch opposition or amendments of substance in the Upper House were not 
realized. There were no amendments of real substance, and none at all to the 
sections on political finances. On July 10, 1963, the Bill was given Royal Assent, 
as the Quebec Election Act, 1963, chapter 13, and in the following year was 
embodied in the Revised Statutes of Quebec as the Election Act, 1964, chapter 7. 
However, the Act did not come into force immediately but only on January 1, 
1964, and therefore it did not affect the by-election held on September 25, 1963. 
But there were at least three more by-elections in the offing for 1964 (actually 
four took place). These would see the advent of a unique experiment in North 
America, the partial payment of campaign expenses by the government. 


Vv. APPLICATION 


A general election took place on June 5, 1966.* However, there had been a 
preliminary testing of the new Election Act with six by-elections: four on October 
5, 1964, and two on January 18, 1965. The last two were hardly to be counted as 
tests since they were not contested by the Union Nationale but only by 
Independents against the Liberals. The four of October 1964 were, however, 
contested by both major parties. 


* See Section VII for particulars. 
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As the Montreal Star commented editorially*# just before they were to 
take place: 
Much more than the usual interest is being shown in the four by-elections 


called for October 5 because, for the first time, Quebec’s new, radically dif- 
ferent electoral law will be tested. 


Not only will 18-year-olds be permitted to vote, but candidates will be 
limited in the amount of money they can spend and some of them, at least, 
will receive a refund of part of their expenses from the state. 


The new electoral law stipulates that in a general election each party is 
limited to spending 25 cents per elector, and each candidate is also limi- 
ted, but on a sliding scale. He is permitted to spend 60 cents for each of 
the first 10,000 electors in his riding, then 50 cents up to 20,000 and 40 
cents on each elector above 20,000. Because these are by-elections coming 
up, the amounts are increased by 25 cents per elector [and parties as such 
are not allowed to spend anything.] 

Reimbursement will be 15 cents per listed elector and will be paid to those 
candidates who would normally rate a [paid poll . . . representative] or to 
those who obtain 20% of the valid votes. 


Saguenay county being a special case because of its vastness, the expenses 
permitted and the reimbursement are both increased. 


This put the situation succinctly; an additional comment and a correction have 
been added in square brackets. 


A. The “Little General Election,” i.e., Four By-elections Held 
on October 5, 1964 


The opposition in Quebec rarely bothers to contest by-elections, preferring to save 
its money and efforts for the decisive test of a general election. But these four 
simultaneous by-elections were in a rather different category. They represented 
four widely different regions of the province: Matane in lower Gaspesia, 
Saguenay covering the whole North Shore of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
Dorchester in the Eastern Townships, and Verdun, a city bordering on Montreal 
with a large English-speaking population. 

Except for Verdun, which had always been solidly Liberal, the other three 
seats were reasonable fighting ground for both the major parties. All three had 
been held by the Union Nationale in 1956, two of them, by Ministers in Mr. 
Duplessis’s government. In the upset of 1960 Matane and Saguenay had gone 
Liberal with a 7% majority in the first and an 18% majority in the other. Mr. Bé- 
gin had narrowly held on in Dorchester with a majority reduced to less than 2%. 
In the 1962 election against the provincial trend, however, the Liberal majority 
had been reduced by 3% in Saguenay and almost vanished in Matane to under 
1% while in Dorchester a new candidate had retained the seat for the Union 
Nationale with a majority increased to 7%. In these by-elections, the Liberals 
retained Matane and Saguenay with increased majorities of 10% and 17% 
respectively and finally captured Dorchester with a majority of 10%. The Union 
Nationale candidates performed perfectly respectably in all three contests. 

In this first test of the new Election Act the parties, as such, could make no 
expenditures. This was not clearly stated in the Act and occasioned some 


“4 Montreal Star, Sept. 23, 1964. 
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confusion. One result was that an amendment clearly stating this has been added 
by an amending Act, in force on August 6, 1965.45 It was, however, implied, as 
candidates’ permissible expenditures were to be increased by 25 cents per elector 
during by-elections, the same amount as parties are allowed to spend during 
general elections. The amounts permitted to candidates in these by-elections had 
to be calculated from the number of electors at the rate of 85 cents per elector up 
to 10,000 for Matane, Dorchester and Verdun; then 75 cents per elector up to 
20,000 and 65 cents per elector in excess of that number.** In Saguenay, these 
amounts had to be increased by 10 cents per elector.47 The estimated permissi- 
ble sums thus came, per candidate, to: Matane, $17,926.60; Dorchester, $15,901; 
Saguenay, $27,714; Verdun, $35,373.25. 

Financial assistance rendered by the provincial treasury to the candidates 
included: 20 copies of the electoral lists to every candidate; payment of poll 
representatives for the two official party candidates in each contest; and reim- 
bursement of expenses at the rate of up to 15 cents per elector in Matane, 
Dorchester and Verdun and 25 cents per elector in Saguenay to each official party 
candidate and to Independents who might get at least 20% of the valid vote.48 
There were, incidentally, Independents running in Matane, Dorchester and 
Verdun but none reached the required minimum number of votes to qualify them 
for reimbursement, and as a result only one (Mr. Dumont in Dorchester) filed a 
return of expenses. None were qualified for payment of poll representatives under 
section 219. 

The eight official party candidates in the four contests all spent enough to 
qualify for full reimbursement and their poll representatives were paid. It was 
estimated that the government would therefore be spending the following sums on 
these items: 


TABLE 2 


ESTIMATED NEW COST TO PROVINCIAL TREASURY 
OF 1964 BY-ELECTIONS 


Matane Dorchester Saguenay Verdun 
$ $ $ $ 
Poll Representatives ($27 each)?.......... 3,240.00 2,511.00 3,645.00 5,535.00 
Reimbursement 
(per official party candidate)?............ 3,444.60 2,980.20 8,238.25 7,470.75 
Wostiper Candidate. err cence: 6,684.60 5,491.20 11,883.25 13,005.75 


aEstimated on the basis of the number of polls in 1962. 
bEstimated. (See below for actual reimbursement) 


Thus the total new cash cost to the government (excluding the free copies of the 
lists) was $74,129.60, or about 50% of what the candidates declared having spent, 
a far from inconsiderable expense. All the official party candidates made detailed 
returns as specified in section 382. These are shown in the table which follows: 


45 New clause 4 of s. 379, added by Bill 49 now 1965, c. 12 s. 37 (b). See Chapter VI, 
infra. 

48 Election Act, s. 379. 2 (a) and (b). 

“7 Section 379. 3. 

48 Section 380. 
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B. Analysis of How the Financial Clauses Worked in Practice 
and How they were Followed 


Actually the amounts paid by the provincial treasury varied slightly from the 
estimates in Table 2. The actual amounts were as follows: in Matane, Bernier (L) 
$3,444.90, Blanchet (U.N.) $3,457.05; in Dorchester, O’Farrell (L) $3,002.85, 
Blais (U.N.) $3,002.85; in Saguenay, Maltais (L) $8,768.25, Bruyére (U.N.) 
$8,780.75; in Verdun, Wagner (L) $6,894.75, Therrien (U.N.) $7,037.25. This 
came to a total of $44,388.65. This was a proportion of a little under 30% of 
what was actually spent by the candidates and to this, as we have seen, must be 
added the payment of their poll representatives and 20 free copies of the electoral 
lists. So this writer would estimate that about half of the candidates’ potential 
expenses were borne by the treasury. 

No candidate exceeded the limits set. The highest proportionate spender was 
Mr. Blais (U.N., Dorchester) who spent 94% of the limit in his unsuccessful bid. 
The next highest was the successful Liberal candidate in Saguenay, Mr. Maltais, 
who reached 93.5%. The lowest proportionate spender appropriately was the U.N. 
candidate in Verdun, who expended only 52% of the limit. The proportionate 
spending is reproduced in the table which follows. 


TABLE 4 


PROPORTIONS OF THE PERMISSIBLE LIMIT SPENT 
BY CANDIDATES IN 1964 BY-ELECTIONS 


Matane Dorchester Saguenay Verdun 
% % % % 
Wiberalnc eee eee Sono 84 93.5 65 
lWnion: Nationales:....0.-2 70 94 86 52 


Candidates were allowed up to $2000 for personal expenses, some of which 
would count toward the limit, but none spent more than $967 on this item. 

The validity of the returns is supported by some remarkable consistencies in 
the relative amounts spent for the various items. Candidates spent from 3% to 8% 
of their total on hire of premises, from less than 1% to 8% on goods supplied. 
Outside the Saguenay, the item of travelling expenses and hire of vehicles was a 
minor expense, taking from less than 1% to 6% for five of the candidates and 
for the Liberal in Dorchester 17% of his total. In the Saguenay, of course, 
this item took more for the Liberal than any other, 35%, however his 
opponent could not have done much travelling on only 8% of his total. In the 
other constituencies, advertising was the largest expense for all except one 
candidate, taking up to 60% of Mr. Wagner’s expenditures and 55% of his 
opponent’s and never less than 26%. Even in the Saguenay, this item took 27% of 
the Liberal and 34% of the Union Nationale budget. The other largest item was 
“services”, which took as much as 52% of the Liberal budget and 43% of the 
Union Nationale in Matane, 31% and 45% respectively in Dorchester, 23% and 
47% respectively in Saguenay and 29% and 36% respectively in Verdun. 
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All in ali, we can conclude that the financial clauses of the new Election Act 
worked well in their first test. The limits were set by the returning-officers and 
were apparently respected; the returns were made in good form and were duly 
published in local newspapers; and finally, the government paid up (and all its 
candidates were elected). The stage was set for the general election but not before 
the government reviewed its experience and decided that some far-reaching 
amendments were in order. These were made in the session of 1965. 


VI. BILL 49 OF 1965, FURTHER AMENDMENTS 


After reviewing its experience with the “little general election” of October 5, 
1964, the government decided that the new Election Act required further 
amendments. The most important change was a substantial increase in reimburse- 
ment to candidates but the opportunity was also taken to add to the items that 
need not be considered as election expenses and so will not be considered for 
reimbursement. These now include the candidates’ $200 deposit#® and, a further 
recognition of parties, the expenses involved in maintaining a recognized party’s 
permanent office in Montreal and Quebec City.5° The other change that concerns 
us is in the reporting requirement for candidates where official agents are given an 
extension of the time for filing returns. Now, following the 180-day period that 
the returning-officer must keep the returns and associated documents, he must no 
longer return them to the candidates or destroy them, but must send them to the 
chief returning-officer who must keep them at least a further year before he may 
return them to candidates or destroy them.51 


A. Fourth Session of the 27th Legislature, 1965 


On May 4, 1965, Premier Lesage announced in the Legislature that the 
government was considering the possibility of raising the reimbursement rate for 
candidates in general elections from 15 cents to 30 cents per elector. At the same 
time he declared that the “democratic ideal” was to make elections as reasonable 
as possible by making people more conscious of civic duties and thus reducing 
campaign expenses, such as publicity, circulars, etc.52 Apparently the govern- 
ment had originally drafted the amendment intending to pay all the expenses of 
candidates above 20 cents per elector so as to leave only 5 cents per listed elector 
of permissible expenses for candidates to pay. The amended clause®? as enacted 
reduces the amount of reimbursement from the original intention and does 
nothing to widen the categories of candidates eligible for it. 

The effect of the amendment is to double approximately the amount of 
reimbursement to most candidates if they are official party candidates or others 
who obtain at least 20% of the valid votes. This was brought out by Municipal 


48 Section 372.2(g) added by 1965, c. 12, s. 34. 

50 Section 372.2(i) added by 1965, c. 12, s. 34. 

51 Section 382 as amended by 1965, c. 12, s. 39. 
52 Montreal Star, May 5, 1965. 

°8 Section 380, as amended by 1965, c. 12, s. 38. 
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Affairs Minister Pierre Laporte when Bill 49 was taken in Committee of the 
Whole on July 13. He reportedly said: 
At present candidates can only spend a certain amount of money per 
elector .... The ceiling varies from 40 to 60 cents a voter, depending on 
population. For most candidates the ceiling is 50 cents. At present, the gov- 


ernment pays back 15 cents a voter to any candidate who gets 20% or more 
of the ballots cast.54 


2. In a county [electoral district] where the number of electors is between 
10,000 and 20,000—the case with the majority of the ridings—the maximum 
is 50 cents [per elector] a candidate. Under the amendment, a candidate 
would receive the usual 15 cents per voter plus one-fifth of his expenses per 
elector between 15 and 40 cents, plus everything he pays out over 40 cents. 
This would mean a candidate paying the full 50 cents would pay 20 cents out 
of his own pocket and the government would hand him back 30 cents. 


3. In a county [electoral district] where the population is less than 10,000 
the ceiling is 60 cents an elector. Here the government would pay the can- 
didate the usual 15 cents plus one-fifth of what he spends between this 
amount and 40 cents plus anything he spends over 40 cents. This means he 
would receive 40 cents per voter from the government and would have to pay 
20 cents out of his own pocket.55 


During debate on the amendment, Premier Lesage cited the measure as an 
example of government plans to eliminate the system of political slush funds by 
limiting expenses and helping candidates who get 20%, or more, of the ballots 
cast. There seems little doubt that he means just what he says in view of his past 
declarations and the action taken here, with the result that any candidate who 
spends the maximum allowed will have out of pocket expenses of only 20 cents 
per elector regardless of the size of the electorate in his constituency. 

By August 6, 1965, Bill 49 had passed the Legislative Council and on that 
day it was given Royal Assent as 13-14 Eliz. II 1965, c. 12 and 13. All that 
remains is for us to summarize the political finance provisions of the Election 
Act. 


B. Political Finance Provisions of the Quebec Election Act 


The new sections are: those dealing with expenditures not to be considered as 
election expenses (section 372); new reimbursement scales (section 380); and the 
filing and retention of documents provisions (section 382). Incidentally, the chief 
returning-officer was also given a raise, from $18,000 to $22,500 per annum 
(section 8). 


1. Limitations 


Parties are still limited to no more than 25 cents per elector, in the aggregate 
of constituencies in which they have candidates in general elections; no general 
campaign expenditures are allowed for by-elections.5* Candidates are allowed 
to spend up to 60 cents per elector for the first 10,000, 50 cents per elector 
for the second 10,000 and 40 cents per elector in excess of 20,000, all during 
general elections. In by-elections the amounts are increased by 25 cents per 


5 Note: under the terms of section 380 an official party candidate can fall below this 
vote and still be reimbursed. 

55 Montreal Star, July 14, 1965. 

56 Section 379. 1 and 4, as amended by 1965, c. 12, s. 37. 
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elector. In the three large area constituencies of Abitibi-East, Duplessis and 
Saguenay, as before, and in the now added one, the “very special riding” of 
Magdalen Islands, the maxima are increased by 10 cents per elector.5? “Recog- 
nized party” means the party of the Prime Minister or of the leader of the Official 
Opposition and a party with at least 10 official candidates at the last general 
election or with that many in the general election in progress.°® Only such a 
party may appoint an official agent and spend any money in its general 
campaign.59 


2. Reimbursement 

There is still no reimbursement for parties; candidates are reimbursed 
by the chief returning-officer up to 15 cents per listed elector for election 
expenses as specified and shown as paid; that is, candidates who are declared 
elected, or who have obtained at least 20% of the valid vote, or who are 
entitled to pay poll representatives under section 219. In addition, the returning- 
officer will pay an amount equal to one-fifth of election expenses in excess of 15 
cents but not in excess of 40 cents per listed elector, and all election expenses in 
excess of 40 cents per listed elector. He will not, however, pay the additional 25 
cents per elector allowed to candidates in by-elections. Naturally the previous 
section which reimbursed candidates up to 25 cents per elector in the three large 
area constituencies is now struck out.®° 


3. Other assistance 


Returning-officers shall send 20 copies of electoral lists to each regularly 
nominated candidate.®! Poll representatives (candidates’ agents) are to be paid 
at the same rate as a poll-clerk ($32) for election day. These must be nominated 
by candidates declared elected at the last election (this applies also to sitting 
Independents) or by official candidates of recognized parties.® 


4. Agency 

Every candidate and every recognized party must appoint an official agent.® 
No nomination-paper is valid unless accompanied by the appointment of the 
candidate’s official agent and a party wishing to incur election expenses must 
have its “recognized leader” (not defined) appoint an official agent.®* An official 
agent of a candidate or party who exceeds the permissible expenditures or 
files a false return is guilty of a corrupt practice, and thus liable to a fine of from 
$100-$1,000 and to imprisonment of from one to twelve months and his political 
rights revoked for 6 years.® During an election no person other than the official 
agent of a candidate or of a recognized party may incur election expenses.®® 


57 Section 379. 2 (a) and-(b), 3, as amended by 1965, c. 12, s. 37. 

58 Section 2. 20 and 375. 3. 

52 Section 375. 1. 

60 Section 380, as amended by 1965, c. 12, s. 38. 

1 Section 116. 

® Section 219 and Schedule Two, 38. (O.C. 1172 dated June 15, 1965, as amended 
by O.C. 236, dated Feb. 15, 1966. 

So Sechionus so. andes] O00. 

% Section 147. 1 (e) and 375. 1. 

8 Section 389. 

® Section 373. 1, as amended by 1965, c. 12, s. 38 
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5. Election Expenses 


This is given a wide definition and means all the expenditures incurred in 
an election period (except those specified in section 372.2) to promote or 
oppose, directly or indirectly, the election of a candidate or that of the 
candidates of a party or to propagate or oppose the program or policy of a 
candidate or party or to approve or disapprove the steps recommended or opposed 
by them or their supporters. Not included is the necessary cost of a nomination 
convention including the reasonable expenses of the candidate chosen, the 
cost of renting halls and the convening of delegates but it may not include 
any publicity and may not exceed the sum of $1,000 (new amount). Also 
not included are the reasonable expenses incurred by a candidate or any 
other person, out of his own money, for lodging or food during a journey for 
election purposes, if such are not reimbursed, and a candidate’s transportation 
costs. Other new provisions included here are: transportation costs of persons 
other than the candidate, paid out of their own money, if such costs are not 
reimbursed; the candidate’s $200 deposit; reasonable expenses for the publica- 
tion of explanatory commentaries on the Election Act and instructions to be 
issued under its authority, provided they are strictly objective and contain no 
publicity favouring or opposing a candidate or party; and finally a most inter- 
esting provision, “the reasonable expenses usually incurred for the current opera- 
tion of the permanent office of a recognized party on the island of Montreal 
and in the city of Quebec. . . .”87 Personal expenses may be paid by a candi- 
date himself, up to the amount of $2,000, but these do form part of his election 
expenses and may not include any publicity and he must send a detailed state- 
ment of them to his official agent.68 All payments for election expenses of $10 
or more must be proved by an itemized invoice.® 


6. Returns and Publicity 

Within 60 days following the day fixed for the return of the writs of 
election each official agent must deliver a full return of expenses to the returning- 
officer who, within 10 days after receipt, must publish a summary of it in both 
French and English newspapers in the locality. The returning-officer is to keep 
all documents and make them available to electors for 180 days for examina- 
tion and then must send them on to the chief returning-officer who must 
keep them for at least one year and then return them to candidates upon request 
or destroy them.7° Similar provisions apply to parties but contain longer periods 
of time. Party official agents have 120 days after the return of writs to make 
returns to the chief returning-officer who must publish a summary within 15 days 
after receipt in the Quebec Official Gazette. Then the chief returning-officer must 
keep the documents for 180 days, making them available to electors for 
examination after which he may return them to the “recognized party leader” 
upon request or destroy them.71 In the case of returns not being made the 
candidate or party leader would be disqualified from sitting or voting in the 
Legislative Assembly until they have been delivered and he has been excused for 


87 Section 372. 2 (i) as amended by 1966 Bill 3, s. 7 (b). 
68 Section 373. 5. 

6 Section 378. 1. 

7 Section 382, as amended by 1965, c. 12, s. 39. 

7 Section 383. 
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the delay by a judge.”” Sitting or voting in the Assembly in contravention of 
these rules carries a fine of $500 and costs for each day of contravention.7? No 
special penalties are provided for candidates who fail of election and fail to file 
unless it comes under section 390, a general section which provides that “any 
infringement of the provisions of this division, other than a corrupt practice... 
shall be an offence punishable by a fine of one hundred to five hundred dollars 
and imprisonment not exceeding six months.” Of course, non-elected candidates 
of official parties and Independents who gain 20% of the vote have a built-in 
spur to file as without their invoices and vouchers they will get nothing from the 
treasury. 


7. Enforcement 

There is still no sign of any quasi-judicial Commission. The chief returning- 
officer who supervises the carrying out of the Act is appointed by the Legislative 
Assembly acting by resolution and is given the status and tenure of a district 
judge. His salary is now $22,500 per annum (up from $18,000) and he is 
ordered to “ devote his time exclusively to the performance of the duties 
of his office.”*4 The chief returning-officer recently reportedly declared, in 
testimony before a committee of the Legislature, that the cost of elections in 
the province will triple as a result of the political finance provisions of the new 
Election Act. He said that the cost to the provincial treasury will increase to 
between $8 million and $10 million from about $3 million.” 


Vil. FINANCES IN THE QUEBEC PROVINCIAL GENERAL ELECTION 
OF JUNE 5, 1966 


Editorial Note: The main body of this study was completed a month before the 
provincial general election held on June 5, 1966. Since this election was the first 
occasion on which the Quebec legislation received a full test, the Committee 
asked Professor Angell to make an examination of the operation of the Act, albeit 
on unofficial figures. Firm data will not be available until the reports required 
under the law are submitted to the chief returning-officer of Quebec by candidates 
and parties, 60 and 120 days respectively from the date fixed for the return of the 
writs of election. The earliest possible date for the availability of official statistics 
would be the end of October, 1966. Since the writing and publication of this 
study could not be delayed, Professor Angell’s unofficial estimates had to be 
employed.—Eds. 

This section covers the operation of the financial provisions of the Quebec 
Election Act in its first large-scale test in the general election of June 5, 1966. 
These provisions can be subsumed under two general headings: 1. maxima 
imposed on expenditures, covering parties and candidates; 2. reimbursements of 
election expenses, which are granted to candidates only. A final section deals with 
impressions of the campaign. 


7 Section 384. 

3 Section 388. 

7% Section 8 and 13. 

7 Montreal Star, March 24, 1966. 

7 R.S.Q. 1964, c. 7, as amended by 1965, c. 12 & 13; 1966, Bill. 3. 
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A. Maxima on Expenditures 
1. Recognized Parties 

By virtue of the provisions of sections 2(20) and 375 of the Act there were 
four “recognized parties”: the Liberal Party of the Prime Minister; the Union 
Nationale (U.N.), the party of the Leader of the Official Opposition (each of 
which had a full slate of 108 candidates); the Ralliement National (R.N.), which 
had 90 candidates; and the Rassemblement pour I’Indépendance Nationale 
(R.I.N.), which had 73 candidates. Three other parties had candidates: the Parti 
Socialiste de Québec (P.S.Q.), the Quebec Conservative Party (Q.C.P.), and the 
Communist Party, with four candidates each. None of these qualified as recog- 
nized parties, nor could they appoint official agents, and therefore they were not 
permitted to spend money on any general campaign. While the names of the 
recognized parties appeared on the ballots for the first time in the 1966 general 
election, the names of the unrecognized parties did not. Also in the running were 
27 assorted Independents. 

Section 379(1) provides that election expenses for a party during general 
elections must be limited so as never to exceed 25 cents per elector in the 
aggregate of electoral districts in which such party has official candidates. Table 5 
shows the maximum permissible expenditures on the general campaign for each 
of the four recognized parties. 


TABLE 5 
LEGAL MAXIMA OF PARTY EXPENDITURES ON GENERAL CAMPAIGN 


Aggregate Maximum 

Total of Listed Permissible 

Party Candidates Electors Expenditure 

$ 

ESL Sey 22 25 PORN a Ach ne rep ote er 108 31905375 797,593 .25 
Wintone@ Nationale terri \ cet cc-ccr-racccceeeteccece ss 108 3, 1905373 T97T5593025 
LRT ati iy Aa eee Pr 90 2,786,559 696,639.75 
DROUIN eee RR SED cet ces escscossesscebrestesteseocss 73 2,508,705 627,176.25 
Total maximum permissible expenditure by parties..............ccccccsseeeeseeeeteeetees 2,919,002 .50 


2. Candidates’ Maxima 

Section 379(2) specifies that the election expenses for each candidate must 
be limited so as never to exceed: during general elections, 60 cents per elector in 
the electoral district up to 10,000; and then 50 cents per elector up to 20,000; and 
40 cents per elector in excess of that number. Section 379(3) provides that for 
each candidate in the electoral districts of Abitibi-East, files de la Madeleine, 
Duplessis and Saguenay, the maximum shall be increased by 10 cents per elector. 

Table 6 shows all candidates’ maximum permissible expenditures in all 
electoral districts. 
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CANDIDATES’ LEGAL MAXIMUM EXPENDITURES 


Constituency 


ADItIDIEEASEO).Om,. decece note seers 
A DICIDISW Stine eee rece 
Argenteuilwee eo ee 
Arthabaskart....est ests. Sate 


Chambliy.iiieee tee ew aeeree 
Cham plainewxs steko ee 
Gatley OLxier es Worn eerie 
Giiateali saya etree eee 
GHAUVCAW eerste ere terres 


Compton hee eee ee 
Deux-Montagnes...............:c:0000 
Dorchésteraee on eee 


ET ONUEM ACM estes ee retsceceesosctees> 
Gaspe= Northern ee ee 
GASPE-SOUt a eseeereettes ct. oes 
Gatineau we Ae ee eee 


JOUQUICTC ae «treet eee eters 
Kamouraskasc. neces 


IMaSKINON Geir tte seeetesccreee cre 
Matanc tet ene cee. merece: 
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TABLE 6 


Number 
of 
Candidates 


BRWWWNRWAHAKRWHRRUNUADNANWANWA UNA HRPWWRWWADANWAWNWNUWHA HAR HL 


Electors 
on 
List# 


42,934 
15,328 
18,460 
27,470 
12,869 
34,091 
30,561 
14,309 
16,442 
23,109 

8,453 
47,142 
30,722 
18,006 
24,777 
46,978 
24,627 
12,683 
21,576 
20,773 
34,581 
25,215 
18,573 
47,475 
15,446 
12,041 
18,625 
31,849 
33,378 

8,559 
10,556 

6,611 
27,489 
32,142 
15,583 
14,549 
24,670 
26,589 
48,217 
27,855 
34,693 
13,605 
15,758 
12,781 
23,115 
15,998 


Maximum 
per 
Candidate 


$ 
24,467.00 
8,664.00 
10,230.00 
13,988.00 
7,434.50 
16,636.40 
15,224.40 
8,154.50 
9,221.00 
12,243.60 
5,071.80 
21,856.80 
15,288.80 
10,003.00 
12,910.80 
21,791.20 
12,850.80 
7,341.50 
11,630.40 
11,309.20 
16,832.40 
13,086.00 
12,143.80 
21,990.00 
8,723.00 
7,020.50 
10,312.50 
15,739.60 
16,351.20 
5,135.40 
6,278.00 
4,627.70 
13,995.60 
15,856.80 
8,791.50 
8,274.50 
12,868.00 
13,635.60 
22,286.80 
14,142.00 
16,877.20 
7,802.50 
8,879.00 
7,390.50 
12,246.00 
8,999.00 


Maximum 
Expenditure 
in Electoral 

District 


$ 


97,868.00 
34,656.00 
51,150.00 
55,952.00 
29,738.00 
49,909.20 
76,122.00 
16,309.00 
27,663.00 
24,487.20 
15,215.40 
87,427.20 
45,866.40 
20,006.00 
77,464.80 
87,164.80 
38,552.40 
22,024.50 
46,521.60 
33,927.60 
50,497.20 
52,344.00 
48,575.20 
109,950.00 
34,892.00 
21,061.50 
20, 625.00 
62,958.40 
49,053.60 
10,270.80 
25,112.00 

9,255.40 
55,982.40 
79,284.00 
35,166.00 
33,098.00 
38, 604.00 
54,542.40 
133,720.80 
42,426 .00 
67,508.80 
15,605.00 
26 , 637 .00 
22,171.50 
36,738.00 
35,996.00 
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CANDIDATES’ LEGAL MAXIMUM EXPENDITURES 


Maximum 
Number Electors Maximum Expenditure 
of on per in Electoral 
Constituency Candidates List? Candidate District 
$ $ 
IMCD ATbICUMeY nce thes eee ee: 3 30,502 15,200.80 45,602.40 
IMiSSISQUOIMS te ee, SR 4 19,322 10,661.00 42,644.00 
Montcalm: oc te eas oe oso 4 115335 6,667.50 26,670.00 
Montinigonyie....- ae eee 3 15,280 8,640.00 25,920.00 
IMontmorency-:...4s ete. 4 31,851 15,740.40 62,961.60 
Montreal Island 
ATUNTSICH wee. eee re sera 5 41,475 19,590.00 97,950.00 
BOULASSA gs. cc. deers terete 5 47,053 21,821.20 109,106.00 
IBOUE COUR sie eosnsus ete ei eta accee 5 43 ,525 20,410.00 102,050.00 
IDPAtCya\VICGee.n eee eee 4 45,611 21,244.40 84.977 .60 
TD ORION ee rsx eee tee fowsens ee 6 37,186 17,874.40 107,246.40 
Gouin tants, 2h) eae... 5 44,596 20,838.40 104,192.00 
Jacques: Cartier, werent. 4 41,811 19,724.40 78,897 .60 
JCanneaVlanCe ec. ereon eee 5 52,103 23,841.20 119,206.00 
Pafontaine et). ers, 4 44,978 20,991.20 83,964.80 
WAURICE Mee er eee oe ees 5 43,151 20,260.40 101,302.00 
IMBISONTICUIVEs = see tees. neers e.e-eee 53) 47,406 21,962.40 109,812.00 
Marguerite-Bourgeoys................ 5 38,173 18,269.20 91,346.00 
IY KEIR CET se ge RL, a Sd 5 43,351 20,340.40 101,702.00 
Notre-Dame-de-Grace.............. 5 43 ,073 20,229.20 101,146.00 
Ollereed HO rete eu hin, 4 44,949 20,979 .60 83,918.40 
OUTCMON te ere eee 5 40,129 19,051.60 95,258 .00 
Robert=Baldwitte...0 sce 6 50,232 23,092.80 138,556.80 
STESA TIN Conese metre ter costeciescecesens 6 31,749 15,699.60 94,197.60 
StesViahiewere teat eas 4 38,048 18,219.20 72,876.80 
DE-EENTI eter ee eee tec cs 5) 40,583 195233720 96,166.00 
St2JaCdUCS Beet oe eevee ee 4 35,138 17,055.20 68,220.80 
SCaIPQUICT teenth: tree eases 3 48,649 22,459.60 67,378 .80 
SU= TE OUIS eters rich tector corrstecns te 5 27,553 14,021.20 70,106.00 
WEST RG ETI 3 cae ene el bel cali 4 47,242 21,896.80 87,587.20 
NVCSUIIOUIN teres te, cote sais 6 46,096 21,438.40 128,630.40 
Napierville-Laprairie.................. 4 BSS 14,502.00 58,008 .00 
INICOle ty Om. ct. Fee ee Ee, 3 17,435 OMe O 29,152.50 
ea pinea cats tose eesti ss 4 31,472 15,588.80 62,355.20 
IP ONUIAC eee tas carte eee scans 2 170 6,885.00 13,770.00 
VERO) G{HRVSLUN TY soc eee, wae eae rece ee 5 32,529 16,011.60 80,058.00 
Quebec City 

Neanel alone ences: Seeks 4 38,539 18,415.60 73,662.40 
PEIN OI OW eestnaceacsstc weet contac 5 43 ,573 20,429.20 102,146.00 
HE OUIS= bd CDCR Gir 65-452 0ko cence ee ones 4 44,436 20,774.40 83,097.60 
SEE SAU VOGUE tee rn. ne ener ere 4 34,623 16,849.20 67,396.80 
Rucheleusas seh: ees.0 eee 4 29 ,503 14,801.20 59,204.80 
PI CHTINON Gs eeryee eed ek 3 22,877 12,150.80 36,452.40 
PRaTTMOUS Keene kok ee oe 3 30,565 15,226.00 45,678.00 
FRIVICTS-GU=IZOUD ncaa seer 2 Ib pps) 12,090.00 24,180.00 
IRODEEVal 2 re eer ee ee 4 30,023 15,009.20 60,036.80 
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TABLE 6 (Concluded) 
CANDIDATES’ LEGAL MAXIMUM EXPENDITURES 


Maximum 

Number Electors Maximum Expenditure 

of on per in Electoral 

Constituency Candidates List® Candidate District 
$ $ 

ROUvilleneee. cock oA nee wens 4 16,399 9,199.50 36,798 .00 
Rouyn-Noranda............cc:cccc008 4 20,886 11,354.40 45,417.60 
Sastienay een cco. ct ee toes 4 36,238 21,119.00 84,476.00 
Stebiyacinthe..2..seneetetesne.. 3 30,161 15,064.40 45,193.20 
SteJeane cee nr. cc ees woah te. 5 22,309 11,923.60 59,618.00 
Ste Maurice tncrcterctctctecctes cuties 3 36,672 17,668.80 53,006.40 
Shetlordigcc sca tsn caren 4 33,947 16,578.80 66,315.20 
Sherbrookes. 475 6es sear ths... 4 53,392 24,356.80 97,427.20 
Stanstead aie.) hee hk tcass. 3 21,581 11,632.40 34,897.20 
"Tanllonkey sates cee eee, a, 5 38,271 18,308.40 91,542.00 
TEmIscaminguel aie sh ativtc-.- 3 10,751 6,375.50 19,126.50 
MEMISCOUATA Rc tie tae hees.. 3 135231 7,615.50 22,846.50 
PEtrebDOnn eee .ci. ee ieee 4 68,417 30,366.80 121,467.20 
EROIS@RGVICTES 422. bth eete tee 3 38,126 18,250.40 54,751.20 
Vaudreuil-Soulanges.................. 5 25,638 13,255.20 66,276.00 
Verchéres aa) 09, 0 Se)... 4 27,934 14,173.60 56,694.40 
WoOlfess a: See. ee Ie Es 3 9,134 5,480.40 16,441.20 
Wamaska wee. cee A Ps D 9,048 5,428.80 10,857.60 
Total JOS Aes 1k eee 418 3,190,373 1,590,659.30 6,488,036.20 


*Official figures (before revision) certified by the chief returning-officer, Quebec, May 14, 
1966. 


bCovered by section 379(3). All others come under section 379(2). 


Table 6 shows that the maximum permissible expenditure for the 418 
candidates ranged from the three lowest of $4,627.70 in fles-de-la-Madeleine, 
$5,071.80 in Bréme, and $5,135.40 in Huntingdon to the three highest of 
$30,366.80 in Terrebonne, $24,467 in Abitibi-East and $24,356.80 in Sherbrooke. 
The total amount which might have been spent in any constituency was a 
function of the maximum per candidate multiplied by the number of candidates. 
Thus the maximum which might have been spent in a constituency ranged from 
the three lowest of $9,255.40 in fles-de-la~-Madeleine, $10,170.80 in Huntingdon 
and $10,857.60 in Yamaska, each of which had only two candidates, to the three 
highest of $138,556.80 in Robert Baldwin, $133,720.80 in Laval and $128,630.40 
in Westmount. The large populations of constituencies on Montreal Island were 
reflected in the fact that while the average maximum per candidate for the whole 
province was $14,728.30, the average for Montreal Island was $20,021.76. A 
large number of candidates also ran in Montreal electoral districts. Thus the 
average maximum expenditure for Montreal electoral districts was $95,831.80, 
compared with $60,074.40 per electoral district in the province as a whole. 

Over the whole province the total possible legal expenditures by candidates 
was $6,488,036.20. Combining the totals of Tables 5 and 6 produces a total 
possible legal expenditure during the election of $9,407,038.70. It is not suggested 
that anything like this amount was actually spent during the election. 
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B. Reimbursement of Election Expenses 

1. Deposits 

Under section 148 the $200 deposited by a candidate is returned if he is 
elected, or obtains a number of votes at least equal to one-half the number of 
votes polled in favour of the elected candidate. A total of 211 candidates qualified 
for the return of their deposits. The 207 who did not qualify, and who thus 
enriched the provincial treasury by $41,400 included 15 of the U.N., 86 of the 90 
R.N. candidates, 72 of the 73 R.LN., all candidates of the unrecognized parties 
(4 P.S.Q., 4 Q.C.P., and the 4 Communists), and 22 of the 27 Independents. All 
Liberals regained their deposits. 


2. Financial Reimbursement 

Under section 380 all official Liberals and all official Union Nationale 
candidates except the one in Ste-Anne, as well as Mr. Hanley, the Independent 
member for that seat, were guaranteed reimbursement in this election regardless 
of how few votes they might poll. The Union Nationale candidates who qualify 
include the 15 who lost their deposits. Only 9 of these qualify under the 
“20% -of-the-vote” rule. The other six qualify under the “section 219” rule (even 
the candidate in Duplessis, where the Union Nationale won only about 2% of the 
vote). Some of these received far fewer votes than other candidates who do not 
qualify for reimbursement. In fact none of the other candidates who lost their 
deposits achieved 20% of the vote, although several came close, and none is 
therefore qualified. 

Table 7 shows the number of candidates in each electoral district who 
qualify, the possible amount of reimbursement per candidate, and the total 
possible reimbursement per electoral district and for the whole province. “Possi- 
ble” is used because each candidate must prove that he actually spent the amount 
applied for on permissible election expenses. 


TABLE 7 
REIMBURSEMENT 
Possible Total 
Eligible Reimbursement Possible 
Electoral District Candidates per Candidate Reimbursement 
$ $ 
PAISICT OI RAS teeter eet ME I oe a Miata wiser 3 15,880.20 47,640.60 
/NLOVCRTOTEN SES Coen RN sr tea ee er ee 3 5,598.40 16,795.20 
PASE OM CC Ud Pee rine stats enecavdtetecucsasucs eavecs 3 6,538.00 19,614.00 
PANE AD AS Keay ete teccee ce csc ote ae coke cok cacecs sanavesovece 2 8,494.00 16,988 .00 
Eye hy 2 see ee ye eee eee 2 4,810.70 9,621.40 
MESO IICG je cereRa IR 2s co irs RM cee cc ss ccvnnsiarovands 2 9,828.20 19,656.40 
SUI VAMOS: Herc tek eee eee ese oS cv ac coun cecouace 3 9,112.20 27 , 336.60 
DETR ree ee Oe eee Z, 5,292.70 10,585.40 
TRIES ee Me ice oe ee eee 2 5,932.60 11,865.20 
IPA OT EMT Set aoa ac eban eee ER ei Sone doebeose 2 7,621.80 15,243.60 
BRO TRG ee ee ee eis ccc PN ce sictaee sdae¥s 2 3,381.20 6,762.40 
(Giaeeveslo) bie eee ce Re RRR ce eee eee nee 2 12,428.40 24,856.80 
(Claenanys) Ete Me 2 aaeeaeie tears Seen ere er aene een ee 2 9,144.40 18,288.80 
harley O1x are oR Oem ies 2D: 6,401.80 12,803.60 
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TABLE 7 (Continued) 
REIMBURSEMENT 


Electoral District 


@Ghateauguay0. ee 
Ghauvedumeers eee 


COMP tON eects eee cess 
Detxs\Viontaones seer ee 
Dorchester. eee ere ee 


TONE AC tee ae 
Gaspe- North seen erent ee 
Gaspé-South we ee ee 
Gatineau we ee tec ee 


Hunting donee scr es 
Tbenvilley, teen cee eae eS 


JONGUICTC? emcee 
KeamoOurasKkae aecscenc nett 


Matapediat, iit. coat 
Mécantic: aut eaie..icecaereee meen 5 
IMGSSISQUOI tices eecoaeete eee wee 
IMontCal nn terse eu acm ueeaes 
Montmacnyerecrr ete ener 
INFONTOIONENCY, cee nee eee ee 


Montreal Island 


Jacques- Cartier eee 
Jeanne= lances sees aa een eee 
Lafontaine si ae ee 
eaunicr eee POS Pond eter es La 
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Eligible 
Candidates 


NNNNNNNNNNNNNNNNNNNNNNNNNNNNWNNNNNNN W 


Possible 


Reimbursement 
per Candidate 


$ 


In955 
125395 
1,923 
4,804 
Usa) 
7,154 
9, SIG 
8,043 
8,429 


12,495. 
5,633 
4,612. 
6,587. 
9369: 
QOS 
3,423. 
4,166. 
3,305. 
8,497. 
9,428. 
5,674. 
5,364. 
7,934. 
0 

12,643. 
8,571. 
OF 98 8r 
5,081. 
Salads 
4,834. 
O28 
ihe” 
9,100. 
6,796. 
4,400. 
5,584. 
95310. 


11,295". 
12,410. 
MIG 705% 
WA, 1222. 
10,437. 
HL OH). 
HES OLE 
13,420. 
IHL SLS) 
11,630. 
12,481. 
10,634. 


40 
.60 
-40 
.90 
220 
.60 
.20 
.00 
.20 


Total 
Possible 
Reimbursement 


$ 


23 , 866.20 
24,791.20 
15,850.80 
9,609 .80 
14,630.40 
14,309.20 
19,832.40 
16,086.00 
25,287.60 
24,990.00 
11,267.60 
9,224.60 
13,175.00 
18,739.60 
195351220 
6,847.20 
8,333.60 
6,611.00 
16,995 .60 
18,856.80 
11,349.80 
10,729.40 
15,868.00 
16,635.60 
25,268 .80 
17,142.00 
193877220 
10,163.00 
11,454.80 
9,668 .60 
15,246.00 
11,598.80 
18,200.80 
13,593.20 
8,801.00 
11,168.00 
18,740.40 


22,590.00 
24,821.20 
23,410.00 
24,244.40 
20,874.40 
23,838.40 
22,724.40 
26,841.20 
23990 
23,260.40 
24,962.40 
21,269.20 


TABLE 7 (Concluded) 


REIMBURSEMENT 
Possible Total 
Eligible Reimbursement Possible 
Electoral District Candidates per Candidate Reimbursement 
$ $ 
VEOH CLOT SR ee eee ee eee eR estes 2 11,670.20 23,340.40 
NGtre-Damerde-Gra Ce s5..0...nc.sosnincnsneostsneene 2 11,614.60 23,229.20 
CO) HES Ds oa tas. 5 Us na 92 11,989.80 23,979.60 
OWECIMOM Ce ee oars nck ccnes cas toads w 11,025.80 22,051.60 
Rlobert=Baldwineaee eee teat cee. 3 13,046.40 39,139.20 
STCSATII Cie: MR Reis i Rh cancers oes 3 9,349.80 28,049 .40 
SteslVianic mee reece ree ve arene ete 2 10,609 .60 DAR 21920 
Stents. emetic ay ger Ae. Labonte we ited Z 11,116.60 2223320 
St ACC LICS re ee airecs teers. ni wea wed for 2... oes 2 10,027.60 20,055.20 
NS CoISAUITCE) Caner tree renee MCE arch eh 2 12,729.80 25,459 .60 
SteICOUIS Hee ee reese eo Se rad 2 8,510.60 17,021.20 
RVICRGULID Rep ctes se ts gacarce rs codinrscnccsats aii tsccrstosssost 2 12,448 .40 24,896.80 
WVGSTIMOUD Career Mie eee, ts, erence, 3 2 12,219.20 24,438.40 
INapienvilleslapraitiems.c...m ntsc... tees 2, 8,751.00 17,502.00 
UNICO le tee eee erer tiem cower oer... te es, he 2 6,230.50 12,461.00 
RADI Callen aeane tee wee es ees etna. che, aR 2 9,294.40 18,588.80 
(POMULAC MeN er ad rete ee RE ts. fas oan 2 4,531.00 9,062.00 
IROREMCU PR eee Se ee erie cots teet ests yy 9,505.80 19,011.60 
Quebec City 

Jat Nal ieee eee et rece See herent 2 10,707.80 21,415.60 
ETI OT OU ccd recite tanks et ete a ossvassceeoe totete oD 11,714.60 23,429.20 
ISOUIS“HICbents eel See eons p2 11,887.20 23,774.40 
StSaliveUr eee ant, te sete ete. Mm ccc cehees 2 9,924.60 19,849 .20 
IRIGH CHEW ee ee ee ee eee ok econ 2 8,900.60 17,801.20 
RICIIINI ON Gemeten eee te cnet Ree emo nuns ereectcs ver. y Te SU caO 15,150.80 
RiMMOUS Keer Aes iota See hee Be, 2 9,113.00 18,226.00 
Raiviere=disOUp) eek ster esvecccteac ete eee 2 7,545 .00 15,090.00 
IRODGrya reece ee ecet atest ots erasers D, 9,004.60 18,009.20 
ROUVillem mee ee ten meer nt meee eer. ocie 2 5,919.70 11,839.40 
ROUY NEINOTANG Aue tee eee er ns os eecenas es 3 Pie 20 21 531-60 
SASUCH AY eee pa tacess noe ee eee ede 2 13,871.40 27,742.80 
IS EAEAV CIN Ue eset eee eee ee ie ost ces 2 9,032.20 18,064.40 
Stay Caner ta tei err rs cos Led eadns sce 2 7,461.80 14,923.60 
St= MaUInICG Rt ser eh rs... ses ete eee copes veces Z, 10,334.40 20,668 .80 
Sheth or dipee see oe feces teil cehs., Gaskin ats 2 9,789.40 19,578.80 
SDDS OOKC en) cements Bere ties ode ose 2 13,678.40 27,356.80 
SEATS LCA ham neerce UMM oct etn ces tives medhetes totes 2 7,316.20 14,632.40 
TIE LLY sp AP ta Ry Br eR 2 2 10,654.20 21,308.40 
PL GIiSCAGMIE ie. zn a Ber a). Behoy tee oteibeavids 3 4,225.30 12,675.90 
PRE TMSCOUATA TN este ana ae eek DZ 4,969 .30 9,938 .60 
BUT EG CRN ere eva is cons eishewistenas 2 16,683.40 33,366.80 
PT POI RAVICTES Ie 3 ts tee ns ee ES 2 10,625.20 21,250.40 
Vaudreuil-Soulanges...........ccccssccesesesseseseeees 2 8,127.60 16,255.20 
ere neres mie. ates eh Se hak 2 8,586.80 17,173.60 
VV © fe emees Menten reertes n certcece nerve a ccaereesss A) 3,653.60 7,307.20 
Biren ee eR ls ar al cos 2 3,619.20 7,238.40 
ENO tale O Shree tect eee en ecg cee eres, ates vay 226 952,544.70 1,992,383 .50 
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It is apparent from Table 7 that a total of 226 candidates qualify for a total 
possible amount of $1,992,383.50, or an average of $8,815.86 per candidate. 
Among these are 108 Liberal and 108 Union Nationale candidates, each slate 
qualifying for a total of $952,544.70; four R.N. candidates for a total of 
$32,881.10; a single R.I.N. candidate (its leader, Pierre Bourgault, in Duplessis) 
for $8,429.20; and five Independents for a total possible of $46,001.80. 

The possible reimbursement per candidate ranges from the three lowest of 
$3,305.50 in fles-de-la-Madeleine, $3,381.20 in Bréme and $3,423.60 in Hunt- 
ingdon to the three highest of $16,683.40 in Terrebonne, $15,880.20 in Abitibi- 
East and $13,871.40 in Saguenay. The total possible reimbursement in constitu- 
encies ranges from the three lowest of $6,611 in {les-de-la~-Madeleine, $6,762.40 
in Broéme and $6,847.20 in Huntingdon to the three highest of $47,640.60 in 
Abitibi-East and $39,139.20 in Robert Baldwin, in each of which three candi- 
dates qualify, and $33,366.80 in Terrebonne, where only two qualify. 


3. Other Assistance to Candidates 


(a) Voters’ Lists. For the first time in a Quebec provincial general election 
20 copies of the electoral list in each polling division were supplied to each 
regularly nominated candidate under section 77(1). No firm estimate can be 
made at this time of this expense to the provincial treasury, but an average of 
$1,500 per candidate may be realistic in view of remarks made at the time this 
provision was under debate in the Legislature. Thus with 418 candidates in the 
running the charge for this time could be of the order of $627,000. 

(b) Payment of Poll Representatives. Also for the first time in a Quebec gen- 
eral election has section 219 been applied; this provides that two candidates in each 
electoral district may appoint an agent in each poll who would be paid the same 
remuneration as a poll-clerk ($30 plus $2 for meals).*7 In this election a total of 
16,531 polls were established.78 Two agents in each poll at $32 each amounts to a 
total charge of $1,057,984 on the provincial treasury. 


C. Impressions of the Campaign 


On March 23, 1966, Mr. Francois Drouin, Quebec’s chief returning-officer, 
told a Committee of the Legislature which was studying amendments to the 
Election Act that the cost of elections in the province would triple as a result of 
the government’s decision to pay part of the election expenses of candidates of 
recognized parties. He said that the cost of elections would increase to between $8 
million and $10 million from about $3 million.” This now appears to have been 
an over-estimate. Perhaps a “little more than double” would be more correct. 
Table 8 shows that the estimated cash cost to the provincial treasury of assistance 
to candidates in the 1966 election will be something over $34 million. 


™ Schedule Two, 38 Regulation O.C. 1172, dated June 15, 1965, as amended by O.C. 236, 
dated Feb. 15, 1966). 

78 Communication from the chief returning-officer dated June 1, 1966. 

7 Montreal Star, March 24, 1966, p. 70. 
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TABLE 8 
ESTIMATED CASH COST TO THE TREASURY 


$ 
RETA OUTSe IM CM tal kill KALINGA) erect ecea ca tanessotres eae oa osces enness sac tates ee seuraantectecemeedes 1,992,383 .50 
BRS U OMEGA UN IDC I es Mad 8 26 ne rane Sass i cincnchesconluos\ cateUsuatssnssookbivotivders onienevinines 627,000.00 
PAVINEN OME MIRC DLESEMUAtLVEStr rersstec ssecsssssscorsovaovsos caesarean 1,057,984 .00 
TERS) BE sss cee ace eee eo DEA Ree eS Pr OP Te a 3,677, 367.50 


On the whole the 1966 campaign does not seem to have been characterized 
by large spending by parties and candidates. A comment made by an editorial 
writer in the Montreal Star®° sums up its financial aspect most succinctly. 

If the provincial general election seems quiet, almost lack-lustre, polit- 

ical style or lack of issues is certainly not the reason. There is plenty of 

both. What has dulled the colour and dampened the fireworks is the new 

election act which is having its first large scale try-out and showing every 

sign of working effectively. 


The good old days of wild and reckless spending have gone, at least in 
INOSE ALEAS cie)s1 


The act is not perfect. Certain of its provisions seem on the basis of 
experience so far to be unnecessary [sic] limiting. But for the most part it 
appears to be doing a good job of reducing the kind of excesses with which 
we were familiar not so long ago. 


80 Ibid., May 20, 1966, p. 6. 
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PROVINCIAL ELECTION EXPENSE LEGISLATION 


A study of the laws governing election expenses in the various provinces is 
necessary, not only in the interest cf completeness, but for the light which such a 
survey may cast upon the problem of the control of election expenses in Canada 
generally. In Canada, unlike the United States, the election laws of the provinces 
and the federal government are separate and distinct although, as discussed below, 
recent legislation restricting trade union contributions to political parties in British 
Columbia may have blurred the distinction between the two jurisdictions. 

Since Quebec is the subject of a special study, this study will be confined to 
the other nine provinces. Rather than following a fragmented province-by-prov- 
ince approach, this analysis is organized on a topic-by-topic basis, as follows: 


I. The Doctrine of Agency. 
Il. Payment of Election Claims. 
IiI. Publicity of Candidate Expenses. 
IV. Publicity of Party Expenses. 
V. Limitations on Expenditure. 
VI. Control of Contributions. 


Two provinces, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island, have no sections 
in their Elections Acts dealing with election expenses as such. But the area of 
legitimate or lawful expenditure of funds at elections is defined by the limits of 
the prohibition against corrupt practices. Thus the New Brunswick Elections Act 
has the following proviso to the section covering its list of corrupt practices or 
bribery:1 

... provided always that the terms of this section shall not extend or be 
construed to extend to any money paid or agreed to be paid for or on 
account of any expenses legally payable and bona fide incurred at or 
concerning any election, and provided that the actual personal expenses 

of a candidate and his expenses for professional services actually per- 

formed and for the fair cost of printing and advertising and for halls or 


rooms for the holding of meetings shall be held to be expenses legally 
payable. 


1New Brunswick: Elections Act, 1952, R.S.N.B. 1952, c. 70, s. 91. All references to a 
section of the Act hereafter will be referred to in this way, e.g. N.B. s. 1. 


The New Brunswick legislation also provides that corrupt practices be punishable 
by a fine not exceeding $1,000 and the costs of prosecution, or by imprisonment 
not exceeding one year, or both.? 

In Prince Edward Island, The Election Act has a section? which makes it an 
offence to induce persons to vote by the offer of money, office, employment, etc. 
The following section‘ states that this provision does not extend to: 


(a) the personal expenses of a candidate; or 
(b) any food or drink supplied by 
(i) a political organization at a meeting sponsored by it; 
(ii) by’a person at his place of residence; or 
(iii) by a person supplying lunches to election officers or agents at a polling 
Station. 


Prince Edward Island also provides that offences against the Act are punishable 
by a fine not exceeding $2,000, or imprisonment for a term of not more than two 
years, or both; and if the fine is not paid for a further term of not more than 
three months.® 


I. THE DOCTRINE OF AGENCY 


Most provinces follow the federal doctrine of agency. The four Western provinces 
and Nova Scotia stipulate that no payment on behalf of a candidate, other than 
for personal expenses, may be made except through the official agent. The 
Saskatchewan Act now refers to agents as “business managers.”® The Ontario 
Act states that any payment over $50 as well as any payment for other than 
personal expenses, must be through the official agent.? The Prince Edward Island 
Act states that a candidate may undertake the duties of his agent.8 

No official agent is required in New Brunswick. Newfoundland allows that a 
candidate may appoint an official agent,® but under the legislation there is no 
necessity for him to do so, since it is also provided that “a candidate may himself 
undertake the duties which his official agent, if he had appointed one, might have 
undertaken.”?!° 

“Personal expenses” are defined in Alberta, Manitoba, Ontario and Saskat- 
chewan as those required for the “reasonable” (or “ordinary,” “fair,” or 
“necessary,”) rent of halls; travelling and living expenses of candidates and of 
speakers; hire of conveyances for travel; and conveyances and drivers for the 
personal use of the candidates on election day.1! British Columbia and Nova 


2 Tbid., s. 103 (1). 

3 Prince Edward Island: The Election Act, 1963, c. 11, s. 144. Hereafter referred to in 
this way, e.g. P.E.I. s. 1 

4 Tbid,..s., 145. 

STbId.. Ss ooe 

® Alberta: The Election Act, 1956, c. 15, s. 162 (1). British Columbia: Provincial Elections 
Act, R.S.B.C. 1960, c. 306, s. 172. Manitoba: The Election Act, R.S.M. 1954, c. 68, s. 167 (1). 
Nova Scotia: Elections Act, 1962, c. 4, s. 162. Saskatchewan: The Election Act, R.S.S. 1965, 
c. 4, s. 48. Hereafter referred to in this way, e.g. Alta. s. 1; B.C. s. 1; Man. s. 1; N.S. s. 1; 
Sask. s. 1. 

7 Ontario: The Election Act, R.S.O. 1960, c. 118, s. 188 (1). Hereafter referred to in this 
way, e.g. Ont. s. 1. 

5 PBs ORG): 

® Newfoundland: The Election Act, 1954, No. 79, s. 119 (1). Hereafter referred to in this 
way, e.g. Nfld. s. 1. 

10 Tbid., s. 119 (2). 

4 Alta. s. 162 (2); Man. s. 167 (2); Ont. s. 188 (2); Sask. s. 204 (2). 
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Scotia do not define personal expenses. Newfoundland, not requiring an agent, 
makes no distinction between personal and other election expenses. Alberta, 
Manitoba, Ontario and Saskatchewan stipulate that the onus for proving that 
personal expenses are ‘fair and ordinary” rests with the candidate.12 


II. PAYMENT OF ELECTION CLAIMS 


Alberta, British Columbia, Manitoba, Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, Ontario and 
Saskatchewan all provide that claims with respect to elections must be sent to the 
official agent (in Newfoundland, if no agent is appointed, to the candidate) 
within a specified period varying from one to two months, or the right of 
recovery is barred. If the claimant dies, his legal representative must send in the 
claims within an equivalent period after probate or administration. If the agent 
dies or becomes incapacitated, all claims must be sent to the candidate. Except in 
British Columbia or Saskatchewan, late or disputed claims may be paid after the 
specified time if such payment is approved by a judge. All the provinces with the 
exception of New Brunswick, Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island specifical- 
ly prohibit the payment of any claim without the authority of the candidate 
and/or the approval of the agent. Manitoba provides further that if expenses are 
paid other than through the agent a $200 fine and a minimum of six-months’ 
imprisonment may be imposed.!* Newfoundland specifies that contracts of 
expenses incurred on account of an election or on behalf of a candidate must be 
paid within three months after the day of declaration of the election.14 

Rather than leaving to the section on corrupt practices a definition of what 
constitutes an unlawful payment, British Columbia defines what constitutes a 
lawful expense, and thereby categorizes all other expenses as unlawful. The 
section states that no person may be paid for any purpose relating to the election 
of candidates except for the following: the personal expenses of candidates; 
printing and advertising; stationery, postage and telegrams; public meetings; the 
maintenance of a central committee room and not more than one committee 
room in each polling division; the transportation of voters to and from polling 
places within an electoral district; the paying of polling clerks and scrutineers.1® 
However, Alberta, Manitoba, Ontario and Saskatchewan provide that contracting 
with the candidate for or the receipt of ordinary and reasonable charges by the 
owner of a hall; by the printer of electoral lists at elections or election addresses; 
or notices of meetings; by the owner of conveyances; and (Manitoba only) by 
those providing a “reasonable clerical staff”, are lawful and will not disqualify the 
recipient from voting.1¢ 

There are certain provisions in the provincial election laws which relate to 
corrupt or illegal practices and which have the effect of limiting election expenses. 
These provisions are concerned with activities among which, in addition to 
bribery, etc., are transporting, treating, and providing entertainment for voters. 
However, the restrictions are not uniform throughout the provinces in that a 
certain: practice may be defined as a corrupt practice in one province and 

12 : : 2 Ss 3); Sask. s. 204 (3). 

Ws Socs. 163-164; BIC. pa ie aes aie oe Nad. §. 119 (4-8); NS. 
secs. 160-161; Ont. secs. 189-190; Sask. s. 205. 

4 Nfld. s. 119 (6-7). 


BCa Sa on 
16 Alta. s. 162 (4); Man. s. 167 (4); Ont. s. 188 (4); Sask. s. 204 (4). 
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considered lawful in another. For example, in Manitoba, transporting voters to 
and from the polls is prohibited under section 133 of The Election Act, whereas 
in British Columbia it is allowed as a lawful expenditure under section 175 of the 
Provincial Elections Act. 


Il. PUBLICITY OF CANDIDATE EXPENSES 


All of the provinces except New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island require a 
statement of expenses from each candidate, although the form of this varies. 
Alberta, Manitoba, and Saskatchewan require that a detailed statement of 
expenses, personal and otherwise, together with the bills and vouchers relating 
thereto, must be made out and signed by the agent and delivered to the returning 
officer within two months after the election.17 Ontario’s legislation is similar, but 
requires in addition that the statement includes all contributions over $50.18 
Newfoundland requires a statement “verified by affidavit” to be transmitted to the 
Minister in charge.!9 British Columbia requires the candidate and agent to send 
to the Chief Electoral Officer, a statement only of “total” election expenses, but 
this must be accompanied by separate statutory declarations by candidate and 
agent attesting to the truth of the statement.2° Nova Scotia provides that if a 
candidate (or his agent) of “different or opposed political interest” so demands, a 
detailed statement must be prepared by a candidate or his agent and sent within 
thirty days to the returning officer.”! 

Alberta, Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, Ontario and Saskatchewan (where 
applicable) provide that the bills and vouchers be preserved for six months and 
that electors be allowed to inspect them for a fee of 25 cents ($1 in Nova 
Scotia).?? 

Alberta, Manitoba and Saskatchewan require the returning officer to send a 
copy of each statement to the Chief Electoral Officer (Manitoba and Saskatche- 
wan) or the Clerk of the Executive Council (Alberta).28 The provincial 
Gazettes must then publish an “abstract” of each statement in Manitoba, and the 
“total” of each candidate’s expenses in Saskatchewan.?4 In Alberta and Ontario 
there is no central publication, but the returning officer must publish an abstract 
in a newspaper circulating in the electoral division.2° These provinces also 
provide that all those delayed claims which were allowed by a judge shall be 
advertised within one week by the returning officer at the candidate’s expense in 
the same newspaper in which the other expenses were published.7¢ 

It may be noted here that a form of de facto central publication exists in 
British Columbia, where the Opposition in the Legislature requests after each 
provincial election the tabling of the various statements of candidates’ and parties’ 


17 Alta. s. 165 (1); Man. s. 171 (1); Sask. s. 206 (1). 

EH Ora CH Is! (Gl). 

1° Nfid. s. 119 (9). 

20 B.C. s. 174. 

SUNS s:0165- 

2 Alta. s. 165 (4); Nfld. s. 119 (10); N.S. s. 163 (2); Ont. s. 192; Sask s. 206 (5). 
23 Alta. s. 165 (3); Man. s. 171 (2); Sask. s. 206 (2). 

2 Manassa dil) Sask 6.200) (6): 

2> Alta. s. 165 (3); Ont. s. 191 (2). 

76 Alta. s. 164 (2); Ont. s. 190 (2). 
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expenditures before the Legislative Assembly.?7 This is similar to recent proce- 
dures in the federal House of Commons. Apparently however, this practice is not 
followed in Alberta. No publication of any type is required in Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island. 

All the provinces with the exception of New Brunswick and Prince Edward 
Island specify that default in providing a statement will result in punishment. 
Manitoba, Ontario and Saskatchewan stipulate fines not exceeding $25 per day 
and Alberta not less than $25 per day, for the period in default. Newfoundland 
provides for a fine of $10 per day.?8 Nova Scotia refers to default as “an 
offence” which is punishable under a general provision by a fine not exceeding 
$2,000 and/or imprisonment not exceeding two years. If the fine is not paid 
imprisonment will be imposed for a further term not exceeding 3 months.?9 
British Columbia imposes a minimum fine of $200 with a maximum of $1000, 
and in default, imprisonment for 6 months.2° Alberta further stipulates that if 
the statement is not furnished, the candidate’s deposit will not be returned and the 
cost of publication of the abstract shall be deducted from the deposit when 
the return is made.*! The wilful furnishing of untrue statements may result in a 
$400 fine in Alberta, Ontario and Saskatchewan.®? In Newfoundland and Nova 
Scotia an untrue statement is indicated as “an offence’’? which is punishable 
under the general provision previously noted for Nova Scotia, and, for New- 
foundland, by a fine not exceeding $500 and, in default of payment, imprison- 
ment for a term not exceeding three months, or both fine and imprisonment.*4 


IV. PUBLICITY OF PARTY EXPENSES 


Manitoba sets limitations on the scope and allocation of party spending.%5 
British Columbia compels reporting by parties as well as candidates, but imposes 
no controls on party spending.*¢ 

Some provinces define political parties; one in terms of votes received at the 
previous election, and two in terms of the expenditure of money. Manitoba 
defines a party thus: “an affiliation of electors comprised in a political organiza- 
tion whose candidates received, in the aggregate, at the last preceding general 
election at least five per centum of all the votes polled thereat”;3’ British 
Columbia: “an affiliation of electors comprised in a political organization which 
has expended money on the support of any candidate in the election”; Saskat- 
chewan has almost the same wording.?8 Other provinces only define political 
organizations in terms of “sponsoring” candidates. 


2™See Votes and Proceedings of the Legislative Assembly of British Columbia, Mar. 20, 
1964, pp. 9-10; British Columbia Journals 1953, 2nd. Session, pp. 64-65; 1957, pp. 146-147; 
1961, pp. 202-203. 

28 Alta. s. 165 (5); Man. s. 171 (3); Nfld. s. 119 (11); N.S. s. 164; Ont. s. 191 (3); Sask 
s. 206 (3). 

20'N.S. secs. 181-182. 

So BC riseadi7,0) 

SL Altan sen Goi(2)) 

32 Alta. s. 165 (6); Ont. s. 191 (4); Sask. s. 206 (4). 

33 Nfld. s. 119 (12); N.S. s. 164. 

Nfld. s. 118 (3); N.S. secs. 181-182. 

8 Man. s. 168, see also infra Section V of this study. 
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Manitoba’s reporting of party expenses is somewhat more extensive than 
similar reporting in British Columbia. Fifteen days after the final declaration of 
the polls, the secretary and treasurer of the central committee of a political party 
must transmit to the Chief Electoral Officer a detailed statement of all contribu- 
tions to the party fund, with names and addresses of contributors and amounts 
contributed, all election expenses, and all disputed and unpaid claims of which the 
secretary or treasurer is aware. The statement is to be accompanied by all the bills 
and receipts and by a statutory declaration from both the secretary and the 
treasurer, vertifying its correctness. An official who fails to comply with this 
section is guilty of an offence, punishable by a fine of $200, and six-months’ 
inprisonment in default of payment.?% 

British Columbia stipulates that within sixty days after polling day, the 
secretary and treasurer of the central committee of every political party must 
transmit to the Chief Electoral Officer a detailed statement of all electoral 
expenses, and all disputed and unpaid claims of which the secretary or treasurer 
is aware.*° Unlike Manitoba, British Columbia requires no details of contribu- 
tions, no production of bills and vouchers, and no accompanying statutory 
declaration attesting to the validity of the statement. Neither province has any 
provision for publication of these party declarations, nor are electors allowed 
to inspect them. However, the form of de facto central publicity in 
British Columbia, mentioned previously, also extends to the party statements.*! 


V. LIMITATIONS ON EXPENDITURE 


All provinces limit the forms of expenditure possible on behalf of candidates and 
parties through the prohibition of certain types of expenditure as “corrupt 
practices;” British Columbia positively enumerates what constitute lawful ex- 
penses, and prohibits all others. Only Manitoba attempts to limit the amount of 
money which may be legitimately expended for the purposes of election. 
Manitoba’s statutory limitation is of relatively narrow scope, as it refers only to 
parties, and not to candidates. In that province the total expenses incurred by the 
central committee of any party, or by an officer or member of the committee, in 
connection with a general election to the Legislative Assembly, may not exceed 
$25,000. Moreover, the law enumerates the legitimate allocation of party funds; 
for maintaining a central office, holding public meetings, broadcasting, and 
presenting, publishing, issuing, and distributing election literature.*2 


VI. CONTROL OF CONTRIBUTIONS 


Two provinces require publicity of contributions, Ontario for contributions to 
candidates above $50, and Manitoba for contributions to party central com- 
mittees.48 


SS Man.selOsn (ls Ss) 

sal BO. Ch UTP (GW 

“See supra, footnote 27. 

“Man. s. 168 (1), as amended by 1961, c. 14, s. 40. 
48 Ont. s. 191 (1); Man. s. 163 (2). 
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Aside from the regulation or prohibition of political activity by civil servants 
which is not considered here, only two provinces prohibit contributions for 
political purposes from certain sources. Manitoba prohibits contributions from 
any company or association “having gain for its corporate object.” Soliciting for 
such contributions is also illegal.44 The proviso about “gain” would seem to 
release trade-unions and non-profit associations from the prohibition. British 
Columbia, on the other hand, has recently enacted legislation aimed specifically at 
trade unions, and this legislation is important enough to warrant a close look. 


A. Special Application in British Columbia 


British Columbia affords one of the rare samples of a provincial law governing 
election expenses which is certainly effective and clearly controversial. The 
Labour Relations Act as amended in 1961 (and known as “Bill 42”) prohibits 
the use for political purposes of a union’s power to raise money through check-off 
or as a condition of membership. The law allegedly strikes hard at the Official 
Opposition, the New Democratic Party, which has been the principal beneficiary 
of trade union support, but it also involves a number of problems of individual 
versus collective rights and federal-provincial jurisdictions. 

Since the law has been tested in three courts, including the Supreme Court of 
Canada, ample opportunity has been provided for study of these problems. 


The relevant sections of the law in question are as follows:45 


9 (1) 

Every employer shall honour a written assignment of wages to a trade-union 
certified under this Act, except where the assignment is declared null and 
void by a judge or is revoked by the assignor. 

9 (6)(c) (i) 

No trade-union and no person acting on behalf of a trade-union shall 
directly or indirectly contribute to or expend on behalf of any political 
party or to or on behalf of any candidate for political office any moneys 
deducted from an employee’s wages under subsection (1) or a collective 
agreement, or paid as a condition of membership in the trade-union. 

9 (6) (c) (ii) 

Remuneration of a member of a trade-union for his services in an official 
union position held by him while seeking election or upon being elected 
to public office is not a violation of this clause. 

9 (6) (d) 

Notwithstanding any other provisions of this Act or the provisions of any 
collective agreement, unless the trade-union delivers to the employer who 
is in receipt of an assignment under subsection (1) or who is party to a 
collective agreement, a statutory declaration, made by an officer duly 
authorized in that behalf, that the trade-union is complying and will con- 
tinue to comply with clause (c) during the term of the assignment or 
during the term of the collective agreement, neither the employer nor a 
person acting on behalf of the employer shall make any deduction what- 
soever from the wages of an employee on behalf of the trade-union. 

9 (6)(e) 

Any moneys deducted from the wages of an employee and paid to a trade- 
union that does not comply with this subsection are the property of the 
employee, and the trade-union is liable to the employee for any moneys 
so deducted. 


“Man. s. 131. 
45 B.C. Labour Relations Act R.S.B.C. 1960, c. 205, s. 9; as amended by 1961, c. 31, s. 5. 
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When the Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers International Union, Local 
16-601, refused in 1961 to comply with 9(6)(c) (d), Imperial Oil Limited, acting 
in accordance with the same section, refused to allow a check-off on its wages. 
The unions took the case to the Supreme Court of British Columbia. The 
Company did not attempt to present a strong case in favour of the law but merely 
stated that it awaited the decision of the Court. The Attorney-General of British 
Columbia intervened and strongly defended the constitutionality of the law. The 
Court decided that the law was a valid exercise of provincial jurisdiction in the 
field of property and civil rights; that unions were not now prohibited from 
voluntary political action but that prior to the Act, the individual freedom of the 
union-member had been infringed by the check-off system; that the law was not 
directed against any particular political party; and that the law did not apply to 
federal elections or to the political activity of parent unions.*6 

The case was appealed to the British Columbia Court of Appeal where the 
original decision was upheld. The intention of the law, the Court maintained, was 
“to assure to every individual the right to refrain from supporting, without fear of 
discrimination, any political party; the other is to prevent moneys collected by 
check-off and as a condition of membership being diverted from the support of 
normal union activity in the field of labour relations to the more remote field of 
political activity.” (per Davey, J. A.) The Court also reached the conclusion that 
the Act implied no attempt to hinder any particular political party.4? 

The case was finally brought to the Supreme Court of Canada.4® Here the 
appeal was again dismissed, although this time by a narrow 4:3 decision. The 
majority (Taschereau, Fauteux, Martland and Ritchie, JJ.) upheld the judgment 
of the provincial Courts that the sections of the Act were a valid exercise of 
provincial jurisdiction over property and civil rights, and also agreed that no 
money should be taken from an individual to be expended on a political object 
which he does not support. 

Mr. Justice Martland for the majority also pointed out that the Legislature 
had conferred upon trade unions the power to make agreements which compel 
union membership and that the same Legislature may therefore protect an 
individual’s civil rights. The minority (Cartwright, Abbott and Judson, JJ.) 
maintained that the sections of the Act concerned political and constitutional 
rights and were therefore federal matters, and that the law would apply not only 
to provincial but to federal elections and that the law is, therefore, ultra vires. 

According to one study of the 1962 federal election in British Columbia, 
“There was no question about the effect this legislation had on the conduct of the 
campaign. The New Democrats were limited by a shortage of funds.’49 An ad 
hoc series of arrangements was concluded between the party, the British Co- 
lumbia Federation of Labour, and the various unions. “But party officials all 
agreed that these arrangements were not effective enough to offset the damage 
done by Bill 42.”5° 


£6 Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers International Union, Local No. 16-601 v. Imperial 
Oil Ltd., 30 D.L.R. (2d) (1962), p. 667; 36 WWR (1961-62) p. 385. 

4738 W.W.R. (1962), 533 at p. 537; 33 D.L.R. (1962), 732 at p. 735. 

4871963] S.C.R. 584. 

“Young, Walter D. “The NDP: British Columbia’s Labour Party,” in John Meisel, ed., 
Papers on the 1962 Election, Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1964, p. 185. 
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It is not clear from the Court decisions whether union locals in British 
Columbia are prohibited from contributing to parent unions check-off funds 
which will then go into contributions to the national New Democratic Party. But 
the fact that unions are prohibited from contributing directly to political parties in 
federal elections is of some considerable significance for the future of legislation 
in this field in Canada. While constitutional law is beyond the scope of this study, 
it is in order to note another judicial decision which could have some bearing on 
the British Columbia legislation. In the case of McKay et al. v. The Queen, the 
Supreme Court of Canada ruled that a local by-law against advertising could not 
restrict the showing of election posters during the period of a federal election. 
The municipal corporation, a creature of the provincial legislature, could not 
restrict the conduct of a federal election. By a 5:4 decision the Court®! ruled 
that: 


The legislature has no power to enact [such] a prohibition ... as [it]... 
would be a law in relation to proceedings at a federal election and not in 
relation to any subject-matter within the provincial power.... The subject 


matter of elections to Parliament appears...to be from its very nature 
one which cannot be regarded as coming within any of the classes of subjects 
assigned to the legislatures of the provinces by section 92 [of the British 
North America Act.] 


This remains a problem which will have to be resolved by federal legislation 
clarifying the right of any organization to contribute to federal election campaigns 
or by future judicial decision. 


51 McKay, et al. v. The Queen [1965] S.C.R. 798 at p. 806; 53 D.L.R. (2d) (1966), 533, at 
pp. 538-539—appeals from Regina v. McKay and McKay 38 D.L.R. (2d) (1963), p. 668 
and 43 D.L.R. (2d) (1964), p. 401. 
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NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 
AND LINEAGE OF THE 1965 AND 1963 
FEDERAL ELECTIONS 


Excerpts from a Report Prepared for the Committee by 
McDonald Research Limited, Toronto. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


A. Purposes of the Research 


This study was undertaken to give firm and accurate data on the lineage and costs 
for all print advertising placed by political sponsors during the 1965 federal 
election campaign (September 8 to November 8, 1965). This included a 
measurement of political advertisements found in daily newspapers, in weekly, 
semi-weekly and bi-weekly newspapers, consumer magazines and farm publica- 
tions placed by National and Provincial Parties and Party Associations, as well as 
by local candidates and local Party Associations in each of the 263 constituencies 
across the country. 


B. Context of the Research 


Present day communications via the radio, television and print media play an 
increasingly important role in reaching and influencing the voter. Consequently, 
these media represent vast amounts of dollar expenditures during a political 
campaign. Because we have gone well beyond the “town-hall meeting” type of 
democracy, and because of the vast distances and territory this nation occupies, 
instantaneous mass communications media are the most effective and the least 
expensive means of reaching large numbers of people. 

It was possible to do a precise measurement by gathering together all 
publications printed in Canada which reach Canadian homes. Never before in 
Canada was such information available. This study, which may serve as a 
bench-mark for other studies in future election campaigns, shows what it costs to 
reach the voter by way of the printed page. The information is of practical use to 
the politician as well as the student of politics. Technical journals and certain 
trade publications were not measured for two reasons. They contain virtually no 
paid political advertisements, and they are not intended for home consumption. 


However, every other publication printed in Canada that could possibly be found 
in a Canadian home was measured. The total represents a reaching of practically 
every voter in the nation who is able to read. 

Complete files are not readily available today for every newspaper and 
magazine published during the 1963 federal election campaign. Once, however, a 
census bench-mark has been established, it is possible to sample from within the 
whole and make certain projections. Part II of this study deals in detail with the 
sample method used, its limitations, and the valid projections that were possible 
for print information in the 1963 election. 


C. Method of Carrying out the Research 


This was the first time in Canadian political history that election expenditures 
were checked in any media; there is no prior research to use as a guide. 
Therefore it was decided that it was necessary to produce a report based totally 
on a census (rather than a sample of all publications) starting with the day the 
election was called and ending on election day. It is during this period of time 
that political parties place the majority of their print advertising. It was further 
decided that we would divide all publications into three categories: 1) daily 
newspapers 2) weekly, bi-weekly, semi-weekly newspapers 3) consumer and farm 
magazines and publications (English and French editions). 

Ethnic and foreign language publications were assigned to one of the three 
major categories according to their frequency of publication and whether they 
were a magazine or a newspaper. Weekend supplements and any other inserts 
were considered to be part of the newspaper in which they were placed, and were 
checked for political advertising content. In point of fact, the supplements carried 
virtually no paid political advertisements. Once the method of taking a census of 
publications was established, the next step was to subscribe to each one for the 
desired time. Using the listings of publications found in Canadian Advertising! as 
the authority, each newspaper, consumer magazine and farm publication in 
Canada was contacted and subscriptions were arranged. In all there are 108 
dailies, 749 weekly, semi-weekly and bi-weekly papers and 66 consumer maga- 
zines and farm publications. Space was set aside at McDonald Research Limited 
and extra staff hired and trained to process the flow of publications. 

Each newspaper and magazine was checked in, and a record kept of the 
issue (to ensure that shipping departments had not omitted sending certain 
issues), and then assigned to one of the three categories. Each category was then 
subdivided into the 10 provinces and “other” which included Yukon and North- 
west Territories. In some instances newspapers had to be recontacted for missing 
issues, but there were only 4 of the 857 which were not able to supply all the 
issues required. There were a few of the small papers that were ostensibly dailies 
despite the fact that they did not publish one day during the week other than 
Sunday. 

Every effort was made to be sure that the collection of publications was as 
complete as possible. Even though we did not expect certain papers (e.g., Daily 
Racing Form) to contain political advertisements, each one was checked. The 


1 Canadian Advertising, published and printed by Maclean-Hunter Publishing Company 
Limited, Toronto, Ontario, (March-April 1965, vol. 38, no. 2; July-August 1963, vol. 38, no. 2). 
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gamut ran from the large urban dailies of Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver to 
the Nakusp-Arrow Lake News; from the Whitehorse Star to the 100 Mile House 
Herald; from the Canadian Churchman to the Western Pulp & Paper Worker. 

In the tables that follow in the statistical section of this study, not all 
publications checked will be found in the lists. For example, publications such as 
the Malta News, Western Producer, Hamilton Pioneer or La Famiglia Christiana 
did not carry any paid political advertisements, and for the sake of brevity were 
not listed in the tables. Nevertheless these and other publications were thoroughly 
checked. 

When it was determined that all the required publications were on hand, 
rules and regulations had to be drawn up and staff trained to process the tons of 
newsprint. 


D. Measuring the Publications 


In order to standardize the entire procedure, certain rules were drawn up and 
each person connected with the study was given oral and visual instruction before 
proceeding to the work. 
1. Advertisements were assigned to one of five categories of sponsor. Three of 
these were directly paid political advertising and the other two were 
advertising of an indirect political nature. 


Direct Paid Political Advertising 
(a) National Political Party or Party Association 
(b) Provincial Political Party or Party Association 
(c) Local Constituency Candidate or Local Constituency Party Association 


Indirect Advertising During Federal Election Campaign 


(a) Government sponsored advertising (at either the Federal or Provincial 
level) placed during the time of the election campaign. For example, 
here was included pension plan advertising, placed by Department of 
National Health and Welfare, Department of National Defence adver- 
tising, National Employment Service, Department of Tourism, and so on. 

(b) All other indirect advertising which in practice boiled down to radio and 
television stations announcing special programs dealing with some phase 
of the election campaign, and book publishers advertising books and 
pamphlets dealing with political topics or profiles of politicians. 

Although the scope of this study did not include any report on advertising 
indirectly associated with the election, McDonald Research Limited gathered 
this information and placed it in its own archives. 

2. The cost assigned to each advertisement was based on the standard flat or 
transient black and white rate for each publication as set out in the 
November-December 1965 issue of Canadian Advertising. It was impossible 
to check to see if, in point of fact, candidates or parties were charged either 
more or less than the official rate. Questions of discounts via advertising 
agencies, overcharging, special rates, etc., are beyond the scope of this study. 

3. The publications checked were based on lists provided in Canadian Adver- 
tising as follows: 

(a) daily newspapers (French and English) 
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(b) weekend and supplements (assigned to the paper in which they ap- 
peared ) 

(c) weekly newspapers, bi-weekly newspapers, semi-weekly newspapers 
(French and English) 

(d) foreign language publications (papers and magazines) 

(e) consumer magazines (French and English) 

(f) farm publications (French and English). 

4. Rulers marked off in agate lines were used to measure each advertisement. 
Information was transferred to a recording form containing the following 
information: 

(a) date of advertisement 

(b) newspaper 

(c) city 

(d) number of agate lines and number of columns 

(e) national rate 

(f) total number of lines of advertisement 

(g) total cost of advertisement 

(h) sponsor of advertisement. 

In the case of local advertisements, two additional pieces of information 
were recorded: the constituency involved and the name of the candidate. 

5. Inasmuch as this work can only be as accurate as the individual checking the 
publication, it was necessary to set up a series of control checks to ensure 
the quality of the work. In the beginning every second paper or magazine 
was double checked by another person. It eventually became possible to 
reduce this to a one-in-five quality control. It was decided that any ads that 
were difficult to “sponsor identify” would be given to the senior project 
director in charge of the study for decision. Examples of all types of ads 
were collected on large paste-up boards for staff reference. 

All calculations (from lines to dollars) and additions were also double 
checked for accuracy. 


E. Preparation of the Report 


Full time staff supervisors of McDonald Research Limited, working under the 
direction of a senior project director, were responsible for the gathering of raw 
data into tabular format. Because of the volume of printed matter handled, there 
is the possibility that some advertisements, particularly very small ads, were 
missed. Therefore, it would be reasonable to say that lines and costs reported in 
this study represent minimum expenditures for the 1965 federal election campaign 
print advertising. 


F. Some Highlights of 1965 Print Expenditures 


Table 1—Daily newspapers accounted for almost two and one half times the 
dollar expenditures of weeklies and magazines combined, despite the fact that 
they accounted for less lineage (3.4 million lines vs. 3.9 million). 

Table 2—All parties except the Progressive Conservative carried more 
lineage in weekly than in daily newspapers; however, the greater proportion of 
dollar expenditures among all parties could reflect stronger positive feeling toward 
dailies as an influencing medium of communication. 
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Table 3—The major part of the print media spending was at the local level, 
with Provincial Party Associations accounting for the least expenditures. 

Table 4—Table 4 is an extension of Table 3, breaking down the information 
by political party. Here again we see the same pattern emerging (i.e., local 
expenditures high); in Tables 5 through 15 the same information is further 
broken down province by province. In these tables emerge more clearly the 
strength and support of various Provincial Associations and the varying degrees 
of activity at the local level. For example in Nova Scotia, daily newspaper 
advertising under the auspices of the Provincial Progressive Conservative or- 
ganization far outstripped daily newspaper print expenditures of the Progressive 
Conservative National Association ($13,885 vs. $5,033). See Table 7. 

Again in Quebec dailies, the National Liberal Association spent more than 
three times the amount spent by the Provincial Association and local Candidates 
combined. See Table 9. 

Provincial Associations of Liberal and Social Credit gave strong support in 
British Columbia dailies. See Table 14. 

The far reaching effect of newspaper advertising is seen in Table 15, which 
shows that over 42,000 lines of newsprint were devoted to paid political 
advertising in the weekly newspapers of the Northwest Territories and the Yukon. 
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TABLE 2 


TOTAL PRINT MEDIA ELECTION EXPENDITURES AND LINEAGE 


September 8—November 8, 1965 
By Political Party* 


Magazines, 
Trade 
Daily Weekly and other 
Newspapers Newspapers Publications Party 
Totals 
No. of No. of No. of in 
$ Lines $ Lines $ Lines Dollars 
Wiberalee. es. e.. 330,710 1,288,648 157,475 1,715,495 1,456 3,541 489,641 
Progressive 
Conservative...... 344,172 1,521,613 104,410 1,265,868 7196 746 449,378 
New Democratic 
Partvie. Seat <: 108,417 390,907 37,656 437,180 216 1,476 146,289 
Social Credit.......... 52,817 164,190 33,435 384,357 863 3,891 87,115 
Creditiste;e.-.-ete 258 665 2,181 SIS) — — 2,439 
Independent and 
Others. i= te.cs.<.<s 13883 29,050 5,500 58,605 160 110 13,013 
MOtals eee 843,727 3,395,073 340,657 3,878,820 3,491 9,764 
Canada Wide Total.............. 1,187,875 


(All Parties) 


* Includes all expenditures, i.e., National, Provincial and Local Associations and Candidates. 


TABLE 3 


TOTAL PRINT MEDIA ELECTION EXPENDITURES AND LINEAGE 


September 8—November 8, 1965 
By Type of Sponsor 


Daily Weekly 
Newspapers Newspapers 
No. of No. of 
Sponsor of Advertising $ Lines $ Lines 
National Party Association......... 285,964 872,978 55,254 504, 567 
Provincial Party Association....... 116,364 331,415 30,557 291,185 
Local Constituency Candidates 
or 
Local Constituency Association 441,399 2,190,680 254,846 3,083,068 
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Magazines, 
Trade and other 
Publications 


No. of 
$ Lines 


ESsid 
104 


1,870 
424 


1,576 7,470 
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TABLE 4 


TOTAL PRINT MEDIA ELECTION EXPENDITURES AND LINEAGE 


September 8—November 8, 1965 
By Type of Sponsor and Party Affiliation 


Magazines, 
Daily Weekly Trade and other 
Newspapers Newspapers Publications 
No. of No. of No. of 
$ Lines $ Lines $ Lines 


National Liberal Association.... 104,146 256,635 36,675 296,805 916 450 
National P.C. Association........ 132,357 478,450 6,205 50,442 WS 420 
National N.D.P. Association.... 46,779 122,773 6,115 81,215 — — 

National S.C. Association........ 1,532 11,690 6125 1B SIE 160 1,000 


National Créditiste Association 213 555 49 1,245 — — 
Other National Associations..... 937 WE SID 87 1,285 — — 
Provincial Liberal Association.. 43,818 116,380 12,243 109,750 26 106 
Provincial P.C. Association...... 25,462 112,740 Seti 18,630 26 106 
Provincial N.D.P. Association.. 9,225 19,100 1,042 9,935 26 106 
Provincial S.C. Association...... 37,199 82,545 13YSSiie 2S 26 106 
Provincial Créditiste 

ASSOCIATION tre see eee 12 110 = — ao — 
Other Provincial Associations.. 648 540 35 435 — — 
Local Liberal Constituency 

Candidates te. .tcmrnt aero 182,747 915,633 108,557 1,308,940 514. 2,985 
Local P.C. Constituency 

@andidates means sc erin 186,353 930,423 94,819 1,196,936 35 220 
Local N.D.P. Constituency 

Gandidates cy ee eae 52,413 249,034 30,499 346,030 190 ~=1,590 
Local S.C. Constituency 

Candidateser cern esse 14,086 69,955 13,461 158,207 677 2,785 
Local Créditiste Constituency 

Gandidatest eae kee — — 2132 16,070 — oo 
Other Local Constituency 

Gandidatese.: <-<....... aes 551674 1252635 S.075 56,885 160 110 
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TABLE 5 


TOTAL PRINT MEDIA ELECTION EXPENDITURES AND LINEAGE 
September 8—November 8, 1965 
By Type of Sponsor, Party Affiliation and Province 


Newfoundland Advertising 


National Liberal Association........ 
National P.C. Association............ 
National N.D.P. Association........ 
National S.C. Association............ 
National Créditiste Association... 
Other National Associations...... 


Provincial Liberal Association...... 
Provincial P.C. Association.......... 
Provincial N.D.P. Association...... 
Provincial S.C. Association.......... 
Provincial Créditiste 

PNSSOCIALIONI teeter ret cee saes 
Other Provincial Associations...... 


Local Liberal Constituency 

Gandidatesearcn mincatrtersscrs 
Local P.C. Constituency 

KEATICIC ACES ores emterer ete cee cae: 
Local N.D.P. Constituency 

CANCIC ates sacce meteor creas ees 
Local S.C. Constituency 

(CANCICAteSeeereey et recesses ace 
Local Créditiste Constituency 

(Gamcid ates crater ates 
Other local Constituency 

SAM CICACCS Weare rence cee ee 


Magazines, 
' Trade 
Daily Weekly and other 
Newspapers Newspapers Publications 
No. of No. of No. of 
$ Lines $ Lines $ Lines 

P25 98615 195 1,025 —_ — 
468 3,890 15922580 — — 
212 2,360 — — — — 
1,730 16,210 29 450 — 
571 4,485 — —_ == es 
15 110 —_ — == = 

= == 14 200 a — 
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TABLE 6 


TOTAL PRINT MEDIA ELECTION EXPENDITURES AND LINEAGE 
September 8—November 8, 1965 


By Type of Sponsor, Party Affiliation and Province 


Daily 
Prince Edward Island Newspapers 
Advertising 
No. of 
$ Lines 


National Liberal Association........ — 
National P.C. Association............ 1,238 


National S.C. Association............ — 
National Créditiste Association... — 
Other National Associations........ — 


Provincial Liberal Association...... 1,798 
Provincial P.C. Association.......... 2,266 
Provincial N.D.P. Association...... 1,140 
Provincial S.C. Association.......... — 
Provincial Créditiste Association — 
Other Provincial Associations...... — 


Local Liberal Constituency 

Candidatess. Aes ee eee Broz 
Local P.C. Constituency 

(Candi datessan ee eee 3,841 
Local N.D.P. Constituency 

Candidates ea ese 90 
Local S.C. Constituency 

Candidates tao eueees toes ss — 
Local Créditiste Constituency 

@andidates mets ss. eo ecece — 
Other Local Constituency 

Candidates ase — 
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Weekly 
Newspapers 


No. of 
$ Lines 


Magazines, 
Trade 
and other 
Publications 


No. of 
$ Lines 


TABLE 7 
TOTAL PRINT MEDIA ELECTION EXPENDITURES AND LINEAGE 
September 8—November 8, 1965 
By Type of Sponsor, Party Affiliation and Province 


Daily 
Nova Scotia Advertising Newspapers 
No. of 
$ Lines 
National Liberal Association........ 4,161 11,250 
National P.C. Association............ 5,033 17,480 
National N.D.P. Association........ 127 SAO 
National S.C. Association............ — — 
National Créditiste Association... — = 
Other National Associations........ — — 
Provincial Liberal Association...... 6,033 24,435 
Provincial P.C. Association.......... 13,885 50,735 
Provincial N.D.P. Association...... 12039 eS e275 
Provincial S.C. Association.......... — — 
Provincial Créditiste Association — — 
Other Provincial Associations...... — — 
Local Liberal Constituency 
Wandidates ©. scree cee eters 9,068 58,332 
Local P.C. Constituency 
BGATIGIG ATES arene tetete oct 21,149 90,455 
Local N.D.P. Constituency 
@andiGates cscs ki seeks 4,182 22,665 
Local S.C. Constituency 
@andidates:a.e ect sce — — 
Local Créditiste Constituency 
GanGidaressa cscs ca teecanescesee — a 
Other Local Constituency 
an Gid ates peace testesese eee 1255 1S). 


Magazines, 
Trade 
Weekly and other 
Newspapers Publications 
No. of No. of 

$ Lines $ Lines 
1,593 17,000 — — 
269 4,065 — — 
21386 272370 — — 
204 1,200 — — 
16 400 — — 
BS 435 — — 
6,342 85,430 — aa 
6,313 86,806 -— —_ 
25172). 253105 — — 
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TABLE 8 


TOTAL PRINT MEDIA ELECTION EXPENDITURES AND LINEAGE 


September 8—November 8, 1965 


By Type of Sponsor, Party Affiliation and Province 


New Brunswick Advertising 


National Liberal Association........ 
National P.C. Association............ 
National N.D.P. Association........ 
National S.C. Association............ 
National Créditiste Association.... 
Other National Associations........ 


Provincial Liberal Association...... 
Provincial P.C. Association.......... 
Provincial N.D.P. Association...... 
Provincial S.C. Association.......... 
Provincial Créditiste Association.. 
Other Provincial Associations...... 


Local Liberal Constituency Candi- 


Local Créditiste Constituency 
Gandidatesices.mteee ears 
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Daily 
Newspapers 


$ 


304 
4,724 


13,834 
8,379 
746 


No. of 
Lines 


1,750 
20,750 


23 ,660 
10,570 
365 


71,901 
50,610 
3,815 


Magazines, 
Trade 
Weekly and other 
Newspapers Publications 


No. of No. of 
Lines $ Lines 


TABLE 9 


TOTAL PRINT MEDIA ELECTION EXPENDITURES AND LINEAGE 
September 8—November 8, 1965 
By Type of Sponsor, Party Affiliation and Province 


Daily 
Quebec Advertising Newspapers 
No. of 
$ Lines 
National Liberal Association........ 34,903 92,540 
National P.C. Association............ 13,418 34,090 
National N.D.P. Association........ 270 1,400 
National S.C. Association............ — — 
National Créditiste Association... 213 555 
Other National Associations........ 250 500 
Provincial Liberal Association....... S112 3330 
Provincial P.C. Association.......... 197 370 
Provincial N.D.P. Association...... 376 605 
Provincial S.C. Association.......... — — 
Provincial Créditiste Association.. 12 110 
Other Provincial Associations...... — = 
Local Liberal Constituency Can- 
STAT OSES cae Setcccs cvics AM REE ee 10,687 27,695 
Local P.C. Constituency Candi- 
ORCS cd eeaneteseccds soni a 5,569 15,367 
Local N.D.P. Constituency Can- 
CATES sae elaine eee 1,507 S340 
Local S.C. Constituency Candi- 
ES ex seers acay, cn en econ — — 
Local Créditiste Constituency 
Gan Grd atestee. -on.c.s.c.steevensesrces7 = — 
Other Local Constituency Candi- 
ATES ee hianen besa Saeed iow 635 1,710 


Magazines, 
Trade 
Weekly and other 

Newspapers Publications 
No. of No. of 
$ Lines $ Lines 
30,176 209,230 916 450 
5,601 40,747 735 420 

295 2,065 — — 

49 1,245 — a 

361 6,160 — — 

6 300 — -— 

6 300 — — 


24,191 195,765 —_— — 
14,521 123,275 — — 
5,408 41,210 — — 


2,132 16,070 — — 


4,420 49,295 ae -_ 
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TABLE 10 


TOTAL PRINT MEDIA ELECTION EXPENDITURES AND LINEAGE 


September 8—November 8, 1965 
By Type of Sponsor, Party Affiliation and Province 


Daily 
Ontario Advertising Newspapers 


No. of 
$ Lines 


National Liberal Association........ 30,141 83,335 


National P.C. Association............ 57,968 231,660 
National N.D.P. Association........ 22,476 66,768 
National S.C. Association............ 174 2,845 
National Créditiste Association.... — a 

Other National Associations........ 557. Meelt2) 
Provincial Liberal Association...... 1,002 6,450 
Provincial P.C. Association.......... 4,563 19,570 
Provincial N.D.P. Association...... 115 200 


Provincial Créditiste Association.. — —_ 
Other Provincial Associations...... oo — 


Local Liberal Constituency Can- 


didates: a .1.0. Sie eee 85,710 494,650 
Local P.C. Constituency Candi- 

CATES ere eee ee ee 104,234 556,506 
Local N.D.P. Constituency Can- 

didates eins Be eee 26,987 158,469 
Local S.C. Constituency Candi- 

CATES Sener SRE ioe We fre 1,621 9,195 
Local Créditiste Constituency 

Candidateseas eee eee — — 
Other Local Constituency Candi- 

GATES Sateen OY Us ee ee ce 3,932 18,505 
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Weekly 
Newspapers 


$ 


Sts217. 
36,259 
6,880 
664 


462 


511,400 
511,885 
84,579 
9,870 


3,540 


Magazines, 
Trade 
and other 
Publications 


No. of 
$ Lines 


TABLE 11 


TOTAL PRINT MEDIA ELECTION EXPENDITURES AND LINEAGE 
September 8—November 8, 1965 
By Type of Sponsor, Party Affiliation and Province 


Daily 
Manitoba Advertising Newspapers 
No. of 
$ Lines 
National Liberal Association........ 4,888 13,790 
National P.C. Association............ 6,266 25125 
National N.D.P. Association........ 1,691 4,530 
National S. C. Association.......... — — 
National Créditiste Association.... — — 
Other National Associations........ — — 
Provincial Liberal Association...... 2,491 7,620 
Provincial P.C. Association.......... 3922S 
Provincial N.D.P. Association...... D481. 725 
Provincial S.C. Association.......... — — 
Provincial Créditiste Association.. — — 
Other Provincial Associations...... — — 
Local Liberal Constituency Can- 
id ateSWe. cee ceases 5,793 36,030 
Local P.C. Constituency Candi- 
CATES ees ee SS Ol/meoiesoS 
Local N.D.P. Constituency Can- 
GIGALCSHE fer ss es See ee 2,241 9,585 
Local S.C. Constituency Candi- 
CATCSOR ce Rees eics tte ere 287 2,780 
Local Créditiste Constituency 
WANGITATCSHE AS ccrescs debe nscenseorss as — 


Magazines, 
Trade 
Weekly and other 
Newspapers Publications 
No. of No. of 
$ Lines $ Lines 
1,720 11,780 — — 
37 290 — — 
220 550 — —_ 
31 410 — — 
2,903 7,480 26 106 
— — 26 106 
— — 26 106 
om. = 26 106 
7,815 96,265 a — 


8,226 100,360 — — 
2,001 31,871 — _— 


1,065 16,575 — _ 
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TABLE 12 


TOTAL PRINT MEDIA ELECTION EXPENDITURES AND LINEAGE 


September 8—November 8, 1965 
By Type of Sponsor, Party Affiliation and Province 


Daily 
Saskatchewan Advertising Newspapers 
No. of 
$ Lines 
National Liberal Association........ 1183S VR 6n/D) 
National P.C. Association............ 5787 23,4930 
National N.D.P. Association........ 4,120 21,175 
National S.C. Association............ 34 280 
National Créditiste Association... — — 
Other National Associationas........ 130 650 
Provincial Liberal Association...... — — 
Provincial P.C. Association.......... 1,024 5,225 
Provincial N.D.P. Association...... 11 100 
Provincial S.C. Association.......... — — 
Provincial Créditiste Association.. — — 
Other Provincial Associations...... — — 
Local Liberal Constituency Can- 
GUGAteS. 3.8: cc ee 5258293995 
Local P.C. Constituency Candi- 
GATES vseh BOA tee eee 5,018 31,570 
Local N.D.P. Constituency Can- 
CIGALCS 3H ak A At 1,980 12,525 
Local S.C. Constituency Candi- 
GALES scp ee 468 2,225 
Local Créditiste Constituency 
Gandidates sys .fsc5 eet — — 
Other Local Constituency Candi- 
GATES hho es cee ee 154 770 
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Weekly 
Newspapers 


$ 


203 
5 
4,630 


3,260 


65,955 


91,500 
89,605 
62,900 


5,760 


Magazines, 
Trade 
and other 
Publications 


No. of 
$ Lines 


TABLE 13 


TOTAL PRINT MEDIA ELECTION EXPENDITURES AND LINEAGE 
September 8—November 8, 1965 
By Type of Sponsor, Party Affiliation and Province 


Daily 
Alberta Advertising Newspapers 
No. of 
$ Lines 
National Liberal Association........ B27168 158055 
National P.C. Association............ 9,623 43,650 
National N.D.P. Association........ 670 1,855 
National S.C. Association............ 479 2,830 
National Créditiste Association.... — = 
Other National Associations........ — —~ 
Provincial Liberal Association...... 1,268 6,770 
Provincial P.C. Association.......... 938 2,505 
Provincial N.D.P. Association...... — — 
Provincial S.C. Association.......... 8,467 30,620 
Provincial Créditiste Association... — — 
Other Provincial Associations...... — — 
Local Liberal Constituency Can- 
GIGATCST ee ceo nen ares: 13,701 55,665 
Local P.C. Constituency Candi- 
(GEV KE eae Re a 12,922 49,650 
Local N.D.P. Constituency Can- 
GALES ee ner acisin ce 1,817 10,300 
Local S.C. Constituency Candi- 
GATOS yet en ee en nl tnt Ak 4,020 20,480 
Local Créditiste Constituency 
(Sey ovale (ocies Sec POR th cae ee _ — 


Magazines, 
Trade 
Weekly and other 
Newspapers Publications 
No. of No. of 
$ Lines $ Lines 
562 4,720 — — 
943 10,195 = es 
1289) T8eG55: — a 
208 2,580 -- — 
4,439 62,905 — — 
9,040 121,175 325 LOO 
11,420 145,800 pa ces 
3,349 45,095 65 350 
3,687 49,532 455. 925395 
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TABLE 14 


TOTAL PRINT MEDIA ELECTION EXPENDITURES AND LINEAGE 
September 8—November 8, 1965 
By Type of Sponsor, Party Affiliation and Province 


Magazines, 
Trade 
Daily Weekly and other 
British Columbia Advertising Newspapers Newspapers Publications 
No. of No. of No. of 
$ Lines $ Lines $ Lines 
National Liberal Association........ 24,798 32,160 364 1,765 — — 
National P.C. Association............ 29,043 62,595 297 2,640 — _ 
National N.D.P. Association........ 16,425. 23,935 828 10,180 — — 
National S.C. Association............ 845.09°5,735 4,956 60,405 160 1,000 
National Créditiste Association.... — oe — — — ao 
Other National Associations........ — —_ 48 725 — — 
Provincial Liberal Association...... 26,875 25,860 1,466 540 — — 
Provincial P.C. Association.......... 431 592.765 529 1,805 — — 
Provincial N.D.P. Association...... Dy eos SOU) 992 9,100 — — 
Provincial $.C. Association.......... 28.132 mol,.925 9,235 87,130 —- — 
Provincial Créditiste Association... — — — — — — 
Other Provincial Associations...... 648 540 _ — — — 
Local Liberal Constituency Can- 
79 UGE CoS nc SOPRA ONE ok 8 33,474 91,535 12,870 138,595 189 885 
Local P.C. Constituency Candi- 
GATES! iscecsciene cn ae 19,053 68,680 8,985 96,850 35 220 
Local N.D.P. Constituency Can- 
didates: wee. tec eee ae 12,848 27,525 5,642 62,320 164 1,020 
Local S.C. Constituency Candi- 
CATES ree Nees ce ters ne A 1), SOMES ROS ie GE w 62 390 
Local Créditiste Constituency 
Candidates terass rset tet: — — — — _ — 
Other Local Constituency Candi- 
GaleSae ere een nc he cses 1587005 496 4,050 160 110 
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TABLE 15 


TOTAL PRINT MEDIA ELECTION EXPENDITURES AND LINEAGE 
September 8—November 8, 1965 
By Type of Sponsor, Party Affiliation and Province 


Yukon and Northwest 
Territories Advertising 


National Liberal Association........ 
National P.C. Association............ 
National N.D.P. Association........ 
National S.C. Association............ 
National Créditiste Association... 
Other National Associations........ 


Provincial Liberal Association...... 
Provincial P.C. Association.......... 
Provincial N.D.P. Association...... 
Provincial S.C. Association.......... 
Provincial Créditiste Association.. 
Other Provincial Associations...... 


Local Liberal Constituency Can- 
GiGates Meet ere er cn terse 
Local P.C. Constituency Candi- 


Local N.D.P. Constituency Can- 
GC RNIE Ss casas ten iephe-enaan asiaantrtes 


Local Créditiste Constituency 
@andidatestnn renee tre 
Other Local Constituency Candi- 


Daily 
Newspapers 


No. of 
$ Lines 


Magazines, 
Trade 
Weekly and other 
Newspapers Publications 
No. of No. of 
$ Lines $ Lines 


84 1,660 — — 


766 11,225 — — 
442 7,790 — — 
314 4,735 — — 
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II. NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING AND LINEAGE OF THE 1963 
FEDERAL ELECTION 


A. Purpose of the Research 


This research was undertaken to expand upon data reported in the first part of 
the study. 

By use of sampling methods (outlined below) it is possible to arrive at pro- 
jections for daily newspaper advertising for the 1963 federal election. A bench- 
mark had to be established, and conducting a census of newspapers during the 
1965 federal election provided that bench-mark. 


B. General Statement of the Methodology 


During the 1965 federal election newspaper advertising campaign, it was possible 
to gather, between September 8th and November 8th, each daily, weekly, 
semi-weekly, bi-weekly newspaper, magazine and farm paper in Canada. Meas- 
urement of actual lines and calculation of expenditures based on the standard 
transient or flat black and white line rate was possible. In other words, by 
collecting all publications a census could be taken. 

In a study of the 1963 print advertising campaign, source material is not 
always readily available (in some cases not available at all) and it becomes 
physically and economically impossible to produce information based on a census 
of publications. Such a census would require a check of every micro-film library 
and newspaper morgue in the country. 

This does not mean that usable information cannot be produced. It does mean 
that methods of producing the information must be altered to bring into play 
reliable research sampling and projection methods. By sampling within the whole, 
projections can be made. 

Some assumptions must be made to bridge the gap between sample and 
census, and the resulting information will be correct to the degree that the 
assumptions and methods are coherent with, and applicable to, the stated 
objectives. The information produced, like all other information, will have certain 
limitations which will be outlined below. 


C. Methodology 


1. Data for the Sample ~ 
Certain data were available from which to make projections. Forty daily 
newspapers had reported 1963 political advertising lineage directly to The Com- 
mittee on Election Expenses. In addition, these papers had broken this lineage 
out according to the sponsoring political party. These data took on further sig- 
nificance when they were found to represent all parts of Canada in proportion 
to the 1965 census study. 
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TABLE 16 
1963 NEWSPAPERS AS A PER CENT OF 1965 NEWSPAPERS 


1965 Census 1963 Daily 1963 Papers as 
of Daily Newspapers a Per Cent of 
Newspapers reporting 1965 Census 
No. of Dailies No. of Dailies % 
WEA ICES he, . PIMA R Te. .Q2 Skeid cod 1S 5 33 
(OUT Oe Aree Serres feet, eee eee eee 14 vy 50 
COMCATIONRMIE Dees BRT ee Pt ccc ss ons 46 15 33 
EAI a eet anne on eee ete A ore Mae, 18 8 44 
British*@olumbiaie..2 se 15 5 33 
@anada otal mesa: Fre ee ln 108 40 3 


As a first step it was necessary to check the accuracy of these forty news- 
papers in their measurement of newspaper lineage. A selection of fourteen papers 
representing all areas of the country was made, and researchers from McDonald 
Research Limited checked paid political lineage from the newspaper morgues 
and micro-film libraries. It was found that the lineage reported by newspapers 
ranged from 100.3% to 107.2% of the lineage derived from our actual count. 
The average difference was less than +2.0%. 

At this stage the first assumption was made that the balance of the forty 
daily papers reporting 1963 political lineage were equally correct. These forty 
papers (which we shall call the 1963 sample) represented 37% of the total 
number of daily newspapers used (108) in the 1965 census of print expenditures. 
Further, these forty papers represented 68.9% of the circulation of all daily 
newspapers in Canada. Therefore they were considered to be a cross-section of 
all Canadian daily newspapers because: 

(1) they represented all provinces (except Prince Edward Island) 

(2) they proportionally represented each of the five regions of the country 

(see table above) 

(3) they included large urban areas, medium size cities, and small town 

or rural non-farm 

(4) their combined circulation reached better than half (68.9%) of the 

total Canadian daily newspaper circulation for 1963 

(5) their editorial policies represent a broad spectrum of political 

persuasion. 


2. The Technique of Projection 
In searching for an independent variable from which to make a projection, 

circulation was selected because: 
—Advertising expenditure and the number of people reached by adver- 

tising have a direct relationship to circulation. 

—Evidence from the 1965 census of newspapers indicated that, while 
not a hard and fast rule, daily newspapers with larger circulations 
carried a larger proportion of federal election advertising lineage. This 
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relationship was particularly true in each of the Maritime Provinces, in 
the Prairies and British Columbia. In Ontario, where there are a 
large number of dailies, the relationship held to a lesser degree. This 
was probably partly accounted for in the varying range of city sizes 
where large urban papers did not necessarily carry more lineage than 
newspapers serving middle-sized communities. 


—An examination of lineage costs indicated that wherever political 


advertising lineage and circulation were not in a direct relationship to 
each other, lineage costs were disproportionately high, and the cir- 
culation reach of these large urban papers was reduced by the com- 
petition from middle-sized city newspapers. This was the case in 
Ontario. 


—In British Columbia there are too few middle-sized cities to affect the 


Vancouver-Victoria reach. 


—In Quebec the relationship was also present in a lesser degree for the 


Same reason. 


It was decided that, in order to take into consideration regional variations, 


weighted 
for any 


projections would be done on a regional basis. This would also account 
sampling differences when related to circulation as indicated in the 


following table. 


TABLE 17 


COMPARISON OF 1963 SAMPLE CIRCULATION WITH 1965 TOTAL 


CIRCULATION BY REGIONS 


All 1965 Daily 1963 Sample 1963 Sample 
Newspapers (108) | Newspapers (40) Circulation as 
’ Actual Actual a Per Cent of 
Region Circulation Circulation Actual 
(% of all (% of Sample Circulation 
Canada ) Total) by Region 
% % % 
BritishiColumbitaeene ee 10.6 13.6 90.2 
PEAITICS ces eee eee ero eee 14.7 14.0 65.6 
ONCANIO Men eee cheese: 41.3 41.5 69.8 
QUEDEC HIRE... cere Rar ne DOe2 26.5 69.9 
IM aritiINGS tiem ea es as ote oe dee 4.4 42.0 
All Canada. .cccc-s.-:e-te See eed 100.0 100.0 68.9 (All 


Canada average) 


If we presume that the other sixty-eight dailies carried proportional amounts 
of political advertising overall, then based on the fact that 68.9% of all Canadian 
daily newspaper circulation accounts for 1,208,285 paid political lines of 
advertising, 100% of all circulation would account for 1,753,775 paid political 


lines. Re 


garding a dollar projection following the same technique, we find that 


1,208,285 lines carried in the sample of 40 newspapers accounts for an expend- 


iture of 
line rate 


$481,626. This is based on the 1963 flat or transient black and white 
as found in Canadian Advertising for each of the papers surveyed. In 


some instances we did find rate increases in 1965 over 1963. Therefore, when 
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projecting to 1,753,775 paid political lines we can also project this lineage to 
represent an expenditure of $699,059 for daily newspaper paid political lineage. 

If the same projection is made region by region, then we arrive at 1,949,670 
paid political lines for all of Canada in the 1963 federal election campaign. We 
feel the latter figure more adequately represents the national picture. Similarly if 
by actual count, newspaper by newspaper, we find that 1,208,285 political lines 
cost $481,626, then 1,949,670 lines would represent expenditures of $774,144 on 
daily newspaper paid political advertising. Again we feel this dollar value more 
closely represents the actual national picture. 


3. Rationale of the Formula 


In projecting from a sample to a whole, both dependent and independent 
variables present themselves, such as regional variations in placement of adver- 
tising lines, regional political strategy, and newspaper lineage costs. These same 
variables present themselves both in 1965 and 1963. Since lineage and costs repre- 
sent dependent variables, any projections based on lineage ratio would be based on 
a dependent variable. However, circulation is an independent variable, and circu- 
lation would seem to be the logical independent variable to use for political 
advertising in this case. Circulation deals with population reach and actual and 
potential voters. 


4. Limitations of Projections 

Because of the nature of a projection based on a forced rather than totally 
mathematical random sample (by reason of availability), there is no statistical tech- 
nique available to prove or disprove the validity of the answer (i.e., 1,753,775/ 
1,949,670 paid political lines, $699,059/$774,144 paid political dollars), nor is 
there a technique to give any probable error range of the final answer. However, 
we can state that since the sample used is a significant part of the total census 
(40 to 108 dailies representing 68.9% of total circulation), the sampling error 
would be between 56% and 80% of the error that would arise when only a 
relatively small sample had been drawn. 

One rough measure would be the accuracy of the projecting factor of 
68.9%. Based on 40 of 108 daily newspapers, the 95% confidence limits of this 
factor would range from 61% to 77%. Using these extreme projection factors, 
the limits of the projection would be from 1,569,000 lines to 1,988,000 lines. 
Our projections were as follows: 


National Projection 


By National Average By Regional Averages 


IPO [ECU OT Gee ben te See eto iecok Pie ane hee 1,753,775 lines 1,949,670 lines 
NE OMVeM LLIN .s.. 5 oe. eet Pe es Se ek SUC EE ee ce 1,569,000 
Mem A088 cok ast nen hss stares ceed de tate ag 1,988,000 
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In common parlance this would mean that 95 times out of 100 using all varia- 
tions of 40 out of 108 dailies from which to sample, the projections would range 
between 1,569,000 and 1,988,000 lines. The closer one gets to total circulation 
and regional and city-size representation, the more confidence one can place 
in the projection and the less need for the limits. Different combination of 40 
out of the 108 Canadian dailies represent different proportions of total cir- 
culation. The 40 dailies with the smallest circulation, without regard for regional 
and city-size representation, represent only 6% of total circulation. The 40 
dailies with the largest circulation in Canada represent 86% of total circulation, 
but are not regionally nor city-size representative. 

Our sample represents 68.9% of total circulation. This proportion is rela- 
tively close to the circulation of the top 40 Canadian dailies. At the same time 
our sample carries regional and city-size representation, which cannot and does 
not hold for the top 40 dailies. Therefore we place greater weight in our pro- 
jections than we do in the outside limits. 

There were also instances of greater deviation in lineage reported during the 
1965 campaign by McDonald Research Limited and the newspapers themselves. 
Nevertheless individual differences cancelled each other and the overall difference 
amounted to 1.3%. 

Some explanation of these variations must be made. Chiefly it hinges on the 
method of measurement employed. McDonald Research Limited used a visual 
method of checking each newspaper (during the period September 8 to Novem- 
ber 8, 1965 inclusive) and measuring the lines and columns with a ruler divided 
into agate lines. 

Newspapers were free to use different methods. Three come to mind: 

(a) measuring the actual newspapers 

(b) measuring the newspapers via microfilm projection 

(c) using accounting ledgers to determine lines placed. 

Method (b) could be inaccurate to 5%. The screens on which microfilms are 
produced can reduce a newspaper page to 19/20 of its actual size. Therefore, if 
the newspapers used this method they would have to correct where this factor 
applied. 

Method (c) could also be inaccurate in assigning lines. It is possible that 
political lineage was not billed directly and therefore not all lines could be 
accounted for; also determination of what constituted paid political advertising 
could be interpreted differently from newspaper to newspaper. 


D. Additional Note on Methodology 


In the 1965 study of daily newspapers it was possible to take a census of all 
dailies; in 1963 this was not possible. Therefore a method of projecting to the 
whole from a sample was devised and employed. (See Part 2 of Newspaper 
Advertising Expenditures and Lineage Report.) 

In order to check the validity of this projection method, it was decided to 
duplicate the sample in 1965, and by use of the same projection method see if 
the projected agate lineage was equal to the actual agate lineage as measured 
for all newspapers during the 1965 federal election campaign. 

Newspapers were contacted by the Committee on Election Expenses and 
asked to report lines and dollars of political advertising by party for the 1965 
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campaign. Unfortunately their response was too limited (25 newspapers vs. 42 
for 1963) to provide useful parallel sampling data. 

In the 1963 sample, newspaper circulation was used as the independent 
variable. The sample used accounted for 68.9% of total Canadian daily news- 
paper circulation; however the forced 1965 sample only produced 43.8% of the 
daily newspaper circulation. 

The following table illustrates this point. 


TABLE 18 


1963 AND 1965 SAMPLE CIRCULATION AS A PER CENT OF 
ACTUAL CIRCULATION, BY REGION 


1963 sample 1965 sample 
circulation as a circulation as a 
per cent of per cent of 
actual actual 
circulation circulation 
by region by region 
% % 
IBTItIS MLC Olu MD lavenne teens sence eee ets os vose ote 90.2 14.7 
CANA CS een eee san ts ce CRT Sas cso TE ee veseenee 65.6 49.5 
OTE LO set cc cise PRG ERP ee eee 1s oe 69.8 55.0 
COTUEE B/E as wobec eSRe ar eeornco: eee ee ee eae 69.9 45.9 
UVECAT IC IITICS ates reese tienes cin (a5 eee ante  vistnlrane lactones 42.0 2h56) 
JNU CANOE EG EM. nse Ge nS IAM ed 68.9 43.8 


Therefore in those cases where McDonald Research measurement of agate 
lines are greater than those reported to the Committee by the newspapers 
themselves, we feel our measurement to be more accurate as it is observable by 
actual measure day by day during the campaign. Each advertisement was 
reported by party, by date, by newspaper and by agate lineage. 

In those cases where the newspapers report lineage in excess of the findings 
of McDonald Research Limited, measurement reasons could be in the following, 
or other, factors: 

(i) McDonald researchers scanning the newspapers could have missed 

seeing an ad (particularly the smaller 1 column-wide advertisements). 

(ii) A judgment could have been made differently by McDonald Research 
Limited and the newspapers as to what constituted a paid political 
advertisement. 

(iii) The newspapers themselves could have counted advertisements more 
than once for a single paper in cases where the paper had more than 
one circulation (e.g., Toronto Star with Metropolitan Toronto edition 
and Ontario edition). 

Therefore it was impossible to parallel the sample of 1963 in order to make 
comparisons. Likewise it must be remembered that the 1965 study constituted an 
actual census of newspapers with various checks and balances to ensure its 
accuracy. The following tables arrange numerically agate lines as measured by 
McDonald Research Limited during the 1965 election campaign and those 
reported by the newspapers for the same period to the Committee. 
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TABLE 19 


TEST SAMPLE—1965 DAILY NEWSPAPER POLITICAL ADVERTISING AGATE 
LINEAGE—BY PARTY 


September 8—November 8 


Lib. PGA NDP SG; Other 
Maritimes 
IPADeE cA vececcstcsecacusstcccsss N’paper* 6,661 1,589 96 — = 
MRL** 5,905 2,980 110 — = 
PACE Bos rece ca eee N’paper 14,644 29,778 1,190 — 896 
MRL 16,950 27,165 710 — _- 
Quebec 
Paper Accutire tenets N’paper 2,606 7,065 UPA) — 50 
MRL 2,600 7,105 1,400 — — 
Paper Bt ater cocccscscstees N’paper 12,150 2,698 — — - 
MRL 8,220 1,700 — — a 
Papers Gaaacasaiaceses N’paper 9,585 1,200 — — 1725 
MRL 9,685 2,830 — — a 
Paper Dee cee N’paper tS 9,309 — — 120 
MRL 1,840 10,000 — — — 
PapenEee in. cers N’paper 442 250 _— — — 
MRL 145 100 — oo — 
Ontario 
PapeieAra vere N’paper SAO) 7,481 98 — 150 
MRL 5,180 6,885 60 — — 
Papers teeter N’paper 4,408 13,630 156 — a 
MRL 4,575 11,600 — — — 
Papers Cx ecceeae N’paper 14,740 16,200 1e520 615 300 
MRL 11,895 13,310 1, 170 —- — 
Papers ee . eat: N’paper RATA 23,670 21,048 — — 
MRL 13,680 21,500 24,245 — = 
Papen... N’paper 20,790 25,228 3,661 — 2,607 
MRL 19,905 B3a225 2,780 — — 
Papers N’paper 42,930 50,984 4,991 —_ 1250 
MRL 38,360 54,565 4,753 — — 
PapentGe. ter. te N’paper 12,174 18,238 2,308 — — 
MRL 19,940 16,760 1,505 — — 
Papers een es N’paper 13,365 18,539 20,998 — — 
MRL 12,870 PP BIS) 20,550 — _ 
Paper Te... ate N’paper — 10,018 28,085 16,098 = — 
MRL 10,615 32,860 9,100 — oo 
Paper Ieee ten eee N’paper 12,118 19,839 10,806 —- — 
MRL 13,620 17,000 10,345 — as 
*Newspaper = the actual newspaper reporting its own political advertising. 
** MRL = McDonald Research Limited measurement. 


The actual names of the newspapers involved are known to the Committee, but have not been 
used to preserve the confidence of McDonald Research Limited’s informants. 
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TABLE 19 


TEST SAMPLE—1965 DAILY NEWSPAPER POLITICAL ADVERTISING AGATE 
LINEAGE—BY PARTY 


September 8—November 8 


Lib. LEG. NDP SG: Other 
Prairies 
PAD CRIA sent N’paper (higeyA) 14,688 7,258 160 420 
MRL 12,930 11,450 25 — — 
Papen Barwa s N’paper 17,361 20,798 140 133635) — 
MRL 16,990 18,660 (sls) 12,370 — 
PaneriC. coe N’paper 8,500 4,797 910 1,638 — 
MRL 9,695 10,340 830 4,890 — 
Panera verre cerca N’paper 1,480 10,182 1,094 SiOz _ 
MRL DoS 4,995 1,340 3,460 — 
Paper Bierce was eee N’paper 9,060 13,678 2,394 125123 — 
MRL — 12,890 DNS) 10,935 — 
Paper) Hest teers! N’paper 18,216 20,151 — 9,630 — 
MRL 175555 22,820 Deas 8,575 — 
British Columbia 
IPaperrAm ne see ics: N’paper 13,566 19,806 Toei 17,826 672 
MRL LO 18,505 6,955 13,250 — 
PaperiBecece tee N’paper 3,486 14,056 3,792 6,970 — 
MRL 2,490 16,065 4,200 6,870 — 
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TABLE 20 


TEST SAMPLE—1965 DAILY NEWSPAPER POLITICAL ADVERTISING AGATE 
LINEAGE - TOTAL 


September 8—November 8 


Newspaper 
MRL self measurement 
agate lines of agate 
measure lines 
Maritimes 
| BS) oa gal ME A I or OR REE eh te tocol relic 8,885 8,346 
| Sen ae eee PA 5 oe a cred ee rr metby hee att 46,610 46,512 
Total Maritime Sample...................... 55,495 54,858 (—1.1)* 
Quebec 
Paper (lj, ete ce eee i cs i ae osc 11 105 10,938 
Paper 2 tte tee oe Aly fone aR ee 14,848 9,920 
PAD ERIS Ee ue caeat reeset ere tosis Senet ca eee eee 12,865 12,510 
NEE ale ee Me i aca EA en ae RR Si Bo ah 12,030 10,584 
RA DCLION MAO Me eee oer acs sie setcae Ae 245 742 
Total Quebec Sample......tine....... 51,093 44,694 (—12.5)* 
Ontario 
DAP OT GUS saree eect te rete me Ae, eco Meee mee Ns, (PBA) 13,054 
1 32a ovaj eh PARE ee is VEE MIS. Sint SBP a, Renee ote hod A Nie 16,175 18,194 
Papserid): ersten See Oe 5. Scams PA ocd 26,975 SIS 
Paner 4, SO i: an ee Rese ee Sch tek 60,430 57,489 
PAD CRD se eciers cece ee eee ee eestor reese 58,855 52,286 
1 0) ik ort em Ee arora eer Sah Ae ot Ree 98 ,938 100,155 
PATO 7 hss oe asus ec one i en 38,205 32,720 
PADER (Sicesccee te ee ed er ce 55/35 52,902 
1 BEEN 012) i Jape rasta il AB ica Se ceet RECREATE D201) 54,201 
PAPET LO ees pare ea tek ee Pe 2 43 ,220 42,763 
Total’ Ontario Samples,...5/ see 463 ,233 456,939 (—1.4)* 
Prairies 
Paper 1 ideccccae Ree cxiee eh ee 32,105 34,055 
Raper 2 aise tenes ce corte ne ee eee tomer ah ne 49,175 51,934 
Paper Shatin eects Be ee oe 25,1955 15,845 
Paper Aen siicace eee eee ee 1S S170 16,518 
Paper. -5its.cess sx: Rees ai hed ce ae 34,780 375255 
Pa pers Osceeare sent ekcete ae arc Mere cce aes eee 51,195 47,997 
Total /Prainiesssample:...-e ieee 208 , 180 203,604 (—2.2)* 
B.C. : 
| 20.6) sal Loar einen ear As she sl Nr Rs hand ora 51,090 59,127 
Papers 2 iach gach ten e Meera tvesctsay dats eee Pee ee 29,625 28 , 304 
Votal:B: Ga samples.) ..eeeeee er 80,715 87,431 (+8.3)* 
Canada, Totali:s en cacrashenee eens 858,716 847,526 (—1.3)* 


*Newspapers’ self-measurement as a percentage difference from McDonald Research measure- 
ment. 
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POLITICAL BROADCASTING IN CANADA 


I. INTRODUCTION 


This study deals with the movement of information. It appears to be true that the 
form and mode of this movement are a significant measure of a society’s technical 
maturity. The electric broadcasting media must be included among the most 
powerful and expensive of such forms. Movements of political information 
through these media give wide exposure to the issues, facts, and people involved 
in public affairs, and the election campaign represents an intensified and costly 
phase of this process. 

Of vital concern, therefore, is the question of who, in law and in fact, 
controls this movement of political information: who pays for it, and who 
controls the content? These are the critical areas of concern. Section II of this 
study provides an historical account of the subject, with emphasis on the legal and 
institutional factors that have influenced its growth. A fundamental principle 
emerges: that the airwaves are a portion of the public domain leased to private 
and public institutions which have been held accountable for their use of the 
resource. The public agencies that perform the function of holding broadcasters 
accountable to the public are an administrative necessity, and they do not upset 
the balance between broadcaster and public so long as information flows freely 
between the two. In the case of political or controversial broadcasting, this 
principle becomes critical and needs to be stressed. Section II explores the extent 
to which the public agencies have sought to control political broadcasting on the 
one hand, and the extent to which they inhibit the reporting of information back 
to the public on the other. The aspects of political broadcasting relating to the 
provinces were excluded from this study. 


Campaign expenses for radio and television are unique not only because they 
are in proportion so sizeable, but also because in large measure they can be 
controlled. Extensive data have been gathered on the amount and cost of 
coverage provided to candidates, both free of charge and commercially by the 
public and private sectors. This material is included in Section III to illustrate the 
operation of the system within the legal and institutional framework outlined in 
Section II. 


II. CANADA: THE CONTROLS OF POLITICAL BROADCASTING 
A. The Historical Background 


Communications networks have been a vital and intimate part of the history of 
Canada. Peculiar socio-cultural, economic and geographical factors, together with 
the American preponderance to the south, have forced a crucial role upon those 
networks employed successively to knit the country together. 

The original French trading organization reaching from its base in the St. 
Lawrence to the Saskatchewan River basin, had been weakened by the more 
efficient water routes to the north and to the south. By the time of Confederation, 
however, it was clear that the canal network which had been conceived in an 
attempt to revive the St. Lawrence system would be insufficient for the national 
purpose; and “nation-building” became synonymous with railway building.1 

But in this century, Canadians who worried about our political and cultural 
identity began to think less about the movement of goods and more about the 
movement of information. Patronage and other more legitimate forms of subsi- 
dies had been extended to editors, publishers and newspapers in the nineteenth 
century;? nevertheless public support of interconnected information networks 
only began to receive the consideration of press and government about the time 
of World War I. The Canadian Press was formed at Toronto in 1911. Aided by 
annual grants from the federal government during and after the war, a system 
was established to gather and distribute international and domestic news by wire 
to member newspapers across the country. 

With the invention of the wireless, radio broadcasting stations began to 
appear after 1920, and between 1922 and 1928 the Minister of Marine and 
Fisheries licensed more than sixty radio stations. Individual conditions and 
restrictions on each licence were set down by the Minister, whose authority over 
the new medium had been firmly asserted by Parliament. In spite of this 
authority, no adequate system had emerged by the late twenties and disorder 
prevailed. Not only had service not been extended to the sparsely populated areas 
of the country, but the only network operations to emerge were linked with 
networks in the United States, and pirate stations using Canadian frequencies 
were broadcasting from the United States and Mexico. As commercial enter- 
prises, the programs of these early stations were guided simply by considerations 
of profit. Nor were the entrepreneurs interested in establishing national broadcast- 


1Innis, H. A. and W. T. Easterbrook, “Fundamental and Historic Elements’, in 
John J. Deutsch et al. (eds)., The Canadian Economy: Selected Readings, Toronto, Macmillan 
Co., 1961, pp. 363-371, passim. 

?Ward, Norman, “The Press and the Patronage: An Exploratory Operation,” The 
Political Process in Canada—Essays in Honour of R. MacGregor Dawson. J. H. Aitchison 
(ed.), Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1963, pp. 3-16, passim. 
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ing networks on their own. The political dangers inherent in the situation were 
obvious. Against this chaotic environment, the first of three Royal Commissions 
to investigate broadcasting was established. 


1. The Aird Commission 


The Royal Commission on Radio Broadcasting was established in 1928, 


to examine into the broadcasting situation in the Dominion of Canada 
and to make recommendations to the Government as to the future admin- 
istration, management, control and financing thereof.* 


Under the chairmanship of Sir John Aird, the Commission, consisting of a 
banker, an editor and an engineer, declared itself against the private use of what 
was considered a public domain. A national network was envisaged, under a form 
of public ownership and operation, that would organize the scattered information 
systems under Canadian public control. It recommended that “direct” advertising 
be abolished and religious and political broadcasting be curtailed. 

While we are of opinion that broadcasting of political matters should not 

be altogether banned, nevertheless, we consider that it should be very 


carefully restricted under arrangements mutually agreed upon by all 
political parties concerned.* 


The Aird Report appeared in the autum of 1929, only weeks before the 
New York Stock Market Crash and the defeat of the Liberal Government at 
the polls. Three years intervened before a House Committee was appointed 
during the Bennett regime to consider the Report. By 1932 the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council had clearly established federal jurisdiction over broadcasting 
in its decision of February 9, 1932.5 

Also during this interval, the Radio League was formed by Mr. Graham 
Spry and Mr. Alan Plaunt, later an important member of the first Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation Board of Governors. Supported by an influential 
portion of the press, the Radio League represented an impressive array of the 
corporate and organizational elite and counted among its members Mr. Louis St. 
Laurent and Mr. Brooke Claxton, who represented the League before the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. The League marshalled public and 
official support both for the proposals in the Aird Report, and for the public 
control of broadcasting through a mixed system of publicly owned and operated 
high-power stations and local privately owned affiliates.® 

The Parliamentary Committee on Broadcasting, in the spring of 1932, 
strongly endorsed the Aird Report as modified by the recommendations of the 
Radio League. The Bennett Government then introduced a bill to establish the 
Canadian Radio Broadcasting Commission (the CRBC); the House of Commons 
and the Senate passed the bill without dissent on May 26, 1932. The foundations 
had been laid for a new Canadian communications network. 


® Report of the Royal Commission on Radio Broadcasting (Aird Commission), King’s 
Printer, Ottawa, 1929, p. 1. 

aU lop Ti be oye Ute 

5 Decisions of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council Relating to the British North 
America Act, 1867 and the Canadian Constitution, 1867-1954, Vol. III, arranged by R. A. 
Olmstead, Q.C., Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, 1954, p. 18. [In re Regulation and Control Radio 
Communication in Canada] 

® Weir, E. Austin, The Struggle for National Broadcasting in Canada, McClelland and 
Stewart. Toronto. 1965, pp. 117-123. 
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2. The Canadian Radio Broadcasting Act, 1932 


The CRBC consisted of three Commissioners appointed by the Governor in 
Council. Its function was essentially twofold: to provide for a “national” broad- 
casting service, and to control all broadcasting in Canada. These legislative 
arrangements reserved an important place for commercial broadcasting; however, 


...the policy that certain amounts of time would be required from the 
private stations to carry programs created by the public agency was also 
established. This simply meant that the right of public access to the 
national audience was supreme, by whatever means the public agency 
chose to utilize.” 


In this system, political broadcasting has always been considered as part of 
commercial broadcasting. As Mr. Hector Charlesworth, the Toronto editor 
appointed to head the Commission, put it: 


Political broadcasting as a whole is covered by amended regulation 90 
[see infra p. 363], and that just came under the ordinary commercial 
programs...[there is] no regulation specifically mentioning political 
broadcasts.® 


However, the question of free access to the public airwaves arose often in the 
House of Commons. In Mackenzie King’s words: 


. radio... plays such an important part in all matters affecting public 
opinion that it would be quite proper that some provision should be made 
whereby, for example, each political party which has a representative 
following should be entitled to have broadcast at the expense of the 
state one or two addresses which would set forth its platform or policies 
before the people. That I believe is the custom in Great Britain itself 
and it might well be followed here. Apart from that I think there ought 
to be some definite understanding that radio where it is to be used for 
political purposes will be used in a manner which will not give to one 
party which may happen to have more in the way of financial backing 
than other parties, a larger use of that national instrument.° 


The financing of such programs was of real concern to the Bennett Government as 
well as the CRBC, which was only able to balance its budget through appropria- 
tions from Parliament of an amount equal to the total licence fees charged for 
receiving sets.1° Prime Minister Bennett addressed himself to the suggestion of a 
lower political rate this way: 
I do not see how the commission, with its limited revenues and its 
difficulty in making ends meet, can possibly expect to provide facilities for 


any of us on the terms suggested....It cannot afford to do so; that is 
the difficulty.+ 


7™Thomas, Alan M. “Audience Market and Public—An Evolution of Canadian Broad- 
casting,” Canadian Communications, Vol. I, No. 1, summer, 1960, p. 30. 


§ Mr. Hector Charlesworth, Chairman of Canadian Radio Commission, before the Special 
Committee on the Canadian Radio Commission, Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence, Ottawa, 
Mar, 31, 1936, p. 27: 


®Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, Leader of the Opposition, in: Canada, House of 
Commons Debates, June 30, 1934, p. 4511. 


20 Report of the Royal Commission on Broadcasting, (Fowler Commission), Vol. I, 
Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, 1957, p. 304. 


4 Canada, House of Commons Debates, June 20, 1935, p. 3850. 
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The whole question of the political use of broadcasting became critical during the 
1935 general election. In the absence of legislation that would facilitate control in 
this area, the CRBC amended Article 90 of its Regulations to read: 
No broadcasting station may broadcast any speech, printed matter or 
programme containing defamatory, libellous or obscene statements with 
regard to persons or institutions, or statements of a treasonable character 
or intended to promote change by unlawful means and which might lead 


to a breach of the peace, or any advertising matter containing false or 
deceptive statements.” 


In spite of this Regulation, which had been sent to all stations, public and private, 
the 1936 Committee on Radio Broadcasting reported striking abuses of the 
medium and made recommendations accordingly: 
Your committee finds that during the last election there was serious abuse 
of broadcasting for political purposes and that lack of a proper control 
by the commission was apparent ... We also find that credit was issued 
to political parties in direct violation of the rules of the commission, 
which rules prescribe that all political broadcasts must be paid for in 
advance. Generally speaking from the evidence presented before your 
committee we are forced to the conclusion that there was a loose administra- 
tion of commission affairs. 


Your Committee recommends that the following points be incorporated 
in the new legislation:— 


(i) That dramatized political broadcasts be prohibited. 

Gi) That full sponsorship of all political broadcasts be required. 

(iii) That the limitation and distribution of time for political broadcasts 
be under the complete control of the corporation, whose duty it 
shall be to assign time on an equitable basis between all parties and 
rival candidates. 

(iv) That no political broadcasts be allowed on an election day or during 
two days immediately preceding same.”* 


Indeed, the 1936 Committee, in recommending the establishment of a more 
independent public corporation, defined still further the extent of its intended 
exclusive control over: 

(1) The character of all programmes, political or otherwise, which were 

broadcast by private stations, 

(2) the content of all advertising, and 

(3) all wireline networks used for broadcasting purposes.™* 


This authority was given to the new corporation under the 1936 Act, and was 
transmitted to the BBG when it was established in 1958. 


3. The Canadian Radio Broadcasting Act, 1936 


Further to the recommendations of the Special Committee on Broadcasting, 
Parliament passed a new Act to establish the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 
The essential provisions of this Act remained in force from 1936 to 1958. The 
CBC consisted of a nine-member Board of Governors (the number was raised to 
eleven in 1952) under a Chairman and Vice-Chairman appointed by the 
Governor in Council. The Chairmanship became a full-time salaried position in 
1945 with the appointment of Mr. A. Davidson Dunton. Licensing powers over 


12 See Special Committee on the Canadian Radio Commission, 1936, pp. 47-48. 
18 Tbid., May 26, 1936, pp. 785-86. 
The Royal Commission on Broadcasting, Vol. I, 1957, p. 305. 
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new stations were left to the Minister of Transport who was to receive 
recommendations from the CBC Board and to act as parliamentary spokesman 
for the CBC. 

Mr. Graham Spry described the principal objects of the 1936 Act in these 


terms: 
The concept was of an independent statutory corporation, separate from 
the machinery of day to day government, impartial but not non-con- 
troversial, and ultimately responsible to Parliament, more like a university 
than a government agency.” 


The CBC remained financially independent of Parliament until 1952 when the 
radio licence fee was discontinued and the annual governmental grant was 
instituted on an interim recommendation from the Massey Commission,1é 
primarily in response to the additional burden imposed by the introduction of 
television. 

Also pursuant to the Committee recommendations of 1936, The Canadian 
Broadcasting Act, 1936 incorporated the following measures related to political 


broadcasting: 
Section 22 
(1) The Corporation may make regulations: — 

(e) to prescribe the proportion of time which may be devoted to 
political broadcasts by the stations of the Corporation and by 
private stations, and to assign such time on an equitable basis 
to all parties and rival candidates. 


(3) Dramatized political broadcasts are prohibited. 

(4) The names of the sponsor or sponsors and the political party, if any, 
upon whose behalf any political speech or address is broadcast shall 
be announced immediately preceding and immediately after such 
broadcast. 

(5) Political broadcasts on any dominion, provincial or municipal election 
day and on the two days immediately preceding any such election day 
are prohibited. 

(6) In case of any violation or non-observance by a private station of the 
regulations made by the Corporation under this section, the Corpora- 
tion may order that the licence of such private station be suspended 
for a period not exceeding three months... .” 


But the legislation itself could not come to grips with the delicate manage- 
ment problem of equitable allocation of time. In an account of his steward- 
ship to the Broadcasting Committee in 1939, the first Chairman of the CBC 
Board of Governors, Mr. L. W. Brockington, K.C., cited the following regulation 
and commented: 


Each station shall allocate time for political broadcasts as fairly as possible 
between the different parties or candidates desiring to purchase or obtain 
time for such broadcasts. 


I really think we would often like more definite guidance on these 
subjects....I think perhaps this committee might bring in some recom- 
mendation as to what it thinks is the best procedure in political 
broadcasting.** 
Spry, Graham, “The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 1936-1961,’ Canadian Com- 
munications, Vol. 2, No. 1, Autumn, 1961, p. 15. 
1° For details see the historical discussion in Report of the Royal Commission on Broad- 
casting, Vol. 1, 1957, p. 309. 
Statutes of Canada, I Ed. VIII, 1936, c. 24. 
*8Mr. Brockington, in an account of his stewardship, given before the Special Com- 
mittee on Radio Broadcasting, March 3, 1939, Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence, No. 3, 
pp. 27-28. 
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The CBC was being drawn into a controversial area where it would be 
vulnerable to attack from the political parties. A Committee, consisting of 
representatives from both the Corporation and the political parties, was set up to 
study the problem in 1939. Their meeting proved fruitful, bringing about the 
Corporation’s first White Paper. This paper established that generally speaking: 

... political broadcasting during a general election is to be on a sustaining 


or free basis....Privately owned stations affiliated to the network are 
required to carry these broadcasts; and other private stations are invited 
to do so.” 


However, when Canada declared war on Germany in 1939, the CBC Board 
recommended that all purchases of political broadcasting on the network be 
suspended except during election periods. But political time would still be 
available on private stations.2° This policy of the Board caused considerable 
dissatisfaction because government representatives enjoyed the marked advantage 
of incumbency, which permitted them to appeal to the public during so-called 
“non-political” speeches.2! For this reason, the Corporation decided in 1943 to 
allocate two hours of free time each month on its national networks to all parties 
represented in the House of Commons. 

The above mentioned White Paper, as revised on February 21, 1944, set 
down guidelines for the distribution of available free time. If only two political 
parties qualified, the leaders of these parties would be allowed equal periods of 
time; in the event that more than two parties qualified, two-fifths of the time 
would be allocated to the government party and three-fifths divided among the 
qualified opposition parties.22 Free network facilities were also extended to 
qualifying parties during provincial general election campaigns by the CBC on 
February 8, 1943, in further compliance with the recommendations of the 1942 
Committee on Radio Broadcasting. These arrangements with provincial parties 
follow a pattern similar to the procedures undertaken prior to federal general 
elections. 


4. From 1944 to 1958 


No significant changes took place in the relevant legislation and regulations 
during the interval from World War II to the 1957 Report of the Royal 
Commission on Broadcasting. However, the period is marked by two important 
developments that are relevant to political broadcasting at the present time: a rise 
in the number and affluence of the private stations, and a change in the financial 
structure of the CBC following the introduction of television. 

After the successful campaign of the Radio League followed by the Act of 
1932, private station owners generally assumed that their operations would be 
expropriated, and in consequence of this, private broadcasting in the thirties 
had been considered a privilege. In fact, the CBC retained the power of 
expropriation until 1958.23 In spite of this, or perhaps because of it, the private 

1? Evidence of Dr. A. Frigon given before Special Committee on Radio Broadcasting, 
March 22, 1944. Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence No. 2, p. 69. [Italics not in original] 

20 Resolution of the Board of Governors, January 22, 1940, in Special Committee on 
Radio Broadcasting, June 18, 1943, Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence, No. 4, 1943-44. 
p92. 

21M. J. Coldwell, Canada, House of Commons Debates, June 13, 1941. p. 3990. 

22CBC Revised White Paper, 1944. Outlined and discussed in Special Committee on 
Radio Broadcasting, March 22, 1944. Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence, No. 2, pp. 57-106. 


23 Report of the Royal Commission on National Development in the Arts, Letters and 
Sciences, (Massey Commission) Ottawa, King’s Printer, 1951, p. 281. 
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stations which had grown in number and affluence in the postwar period, came 
to regard the Corporation as a competitor, and pressed the Broadcasting Com- 
mittee and the Massey Commission for a regulatory board that would be quite 
separate from the CBC, and to which the latter would also be subject.24 The 
reaction of the Massey Commission was blunt: “a new regulatory body would 
either destroy or duplicate the present national system of control”;?> it recom- 
mended instead an enlarged Board of Governors. However, the contrary view 
rapidly gained ground, and became compelling by the time of the Fowler 
Commission six years later. 

Changes in the Corporation’s financial structure also had grave implications. 
Deficits began to appear in the financial statements after World War II, and 
annual grants from Parliament were introduced in the year 1951-1952, not 
unrelated, of course, to the introduction of television service at that time. 

The growing strength of the private broadcasters and the changed financial 
structure of the CBC clearly had an important bearing on the recommendations 
of the 1957 Fowler Commission. The feeling among some observers indicated 
that the unprecedented support for public broadcasting that had been skilfully 
organized by the Radio League in 1932, was no longer forthcoming. Robert 
Fulford commented: 

... the people who turned up in 1949 and 1950 to praise the CBC before 

the Massey Commission were not so numerous when the Fowler Commis- 

sion sat in 1956. Nor was their praise so bountiful.” 

The Fowler Commission, appointed in 1955 and consisting of two corporate 
businessmen and a diplomat, supported the position of the private broadcasters in 
a mixed system. It recommended that CBC regulatory powers over all broadcast- 
ing and all the networks be transferred to a Board of Broadcast Governors. The 
television market was to be satisfied by second stations in major urban areas, and 
by increased efforts of the CBC to earn commercial advertising revenues. The 
submission of this Report to Parliament marks the beginning of the present 
system of controls over political broadcasting. 


B. The Present System of Controls 


The Fowler Commission of 1957 reviewed the relevant controls on political 
broadcasting in the 1936 Act and suggested that the powers given in section 22 
(see supra p. 364) to the CBC Board of Directors should be split between the 
proposed BBG and Parliament: 


Since we suggest that the proposed new Board of Broadcast Governors 
should be charged with the responsibility of determining overall broad- 
casting policies for Canada, we believe it to be a proper function of such 
a Board “to prescribe the proportion of time that may be devoted to 
political broadcasts by the stations of the Corporation and by private 
stations’. However, we do not consider that it is a proper function of the 
Board “to assign such time on an equitable basis to all parties and rival 
candidates”. In our view, this is a matter that should not be delegated 
to the Board or to any other agency but that it should be dealt with 
by the representatives of the people themselves.” 

24 See, for example, ‘The dissenting views of Mr. Arthur Surveyer,” Jbid., pp. 384-401. 

* Tbid., p. 286. 

7° Fulford, Robert, “CBC’s Friends Have Fallen Silent,” in the series “The Politics of 

Broadcasting”, Toronto Daily Star, November 3, 1961, p. 7. 
27 Report of the Royal Commission on Broadcasting, 1957, Vol. 1. p. 77. 
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The Broadcasting Act of 1958 established a Board of Broadcast Governors 
consisting of three full-time and twelve part-time members, all appointed by the 
Governor in Council for seven years for the full-time members and five 
for part-time members, or for a lesser term.28 The creation of the new Board 
gave legislative recognition to a growing contradiction in Canadian broadcasting: 
the operating function of the CBC on one hand, and the general regulatory 
powers of its Board of Governors on the other. The CBC’s control over its 
commercial competitors was thus terminated. 


In suggesting this division in function, the Fowler Commission also intended 
that CBC relations with Parliament should go through the BBG?9, a procedure 
that would have meant a degree of relief from political controversy. But in con- 
trast to the recommendations of the Royal Commission, the legislation required 
the continued appearance of the CBC before Parliament for an annual grant of 
funds. 


While the commercial broadcasters generally welcomed these changes, some 
observers felt that the original intentions had been frustrated. The current director 
of the Canadian Association of Adult Education wrote in 1960: 


Under the present legislation while the CBC is responsible to the BBG for 
program content and balance, both bodies report directly to Parliament. 
The mechanism for this reporting, already under considerable strain because 
of the growth and complexity of the CBC, seems hardly adequate to 
handle with any safety the conflicting responsibilities of the new arrange- 
ment. The lack of clarity and of rights has already been exploited by 
some political opportunists, and under the present code there seems room 
for a great deal more.” 


The critic and author Robert Fulford went further... “where the Fowler report 
would harm or limit the CBC, the government implemented it. Where it would 
bolster the CBC’s position, the government ignored it.”! 


1. BBG Authority over Political Broadcasting?" 


The authority of the Board over political broadcasting is centred in section 
11(1) of the Act, whereby the BBG may make regulations, 


(d) respecting the proportion of time that may be devoted to the broad- 
casting of programs, advertisements or announcements of a partisan 
political character and the assignment of such time on an equitable 
basis to all parties and rival candidates; 

(f) requiring licensees to broadcast network programs of public interest 
or significance; 

(i) requiring licensees to submit information to the Board regarding their 
programs, financial affairs and such other matters concerning their 
operations as the regulations may specify. 


28The Broadcasting Act, Statutes of Canada, 1958, c. 22, s. 3. 

2 Report of the Royal Commission on Broadcasting, 1957, Vol. 1, p. 128. 

80 Thomas, op.cit., p. 40. 

SS BUMtOrd, Op. Clin De te 

®The current legislative controls over political broadcasting are contained in the 
following: 

The Broadcasting Act, Statutes of Canada 1958, c. 22, s. 11 (1) (d, f, and i) and s. 17; 
the BBG Statutory Orders and Regulations (as amended): for Television, the Canada 
Gazette Part II, Vol. 98, No. 3, Feb. 12, 1954, (SOR/64-50), s. 4 (1) (f, g, and h), s. 5, 
and s. 7; for AM Radio, the Canada Gazette, Part II, Vol. 98, No. 3, Feb. 12, 1964, 
(SOR/64-49), s. 4 (1) (f, g, and h), s. 6; the same sections for FM Radio in the Canada 
Gazette, Part II, Vol. 98, No. 13, July 8, 1964, (SOR/64-249); and the Canada Elections Act, 
Statutes of Canada, 1960, c. 39, s. 99 (1) and s. 108. 
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On paper, the powers of the new Board are similar to those of its predecessor, the 
CBC Board of Directors, but relatively little of its extensive power is used. 
Nevertheless, its unquestionable authority takes the three forms listed above in 
section 11 of the Act: the equitable allocation, compulsory provision, and report- 
ing of time made available for political broadcasting. 


(a) The Equitable Allocation of Time. The Board’s authority is equally 
applicable to all station and network licensees, whether public or privately owned. 
Moreover, the phrase in section 11(1), “may make regulations respecting . . .” 
must be interpreted as actually granting to the Board the power necessary to force 
stations to provide time.®? But it is the combination of regulatory powers that 
follow that are crucial. 

Contrary to the arguments of the Fowler Commission cited above, the Act 
provides not only power to prescribe the proportion of time for political purposes, 
but also power for the “assignment” of that time on an equitable basis. This 
combination of powers had been given to the CBC Board of Directors in the 
1936 Act, and the latter element (the assignment of time to parties and rival 
candidates) drew the Corporation reluctantly into the political arena. The 
inclusion of this element encountered considerable opposition in Parliament. 
Speaking for the Opposition, Hon. J. W. Pickersgill said that while this respon- 
sibility had been given to the Corporation in 1936, subsequent events had 
demonstrated the weakness of such a course. He urged that the precedent of 
Westminister be adopted, and the matter of assigning the time periods be left to 
Parliament itself.34 


However, these dual powers were reiterated by the BBG in its Regulations, 
where they were expressed in terms of responsibilities on the part of licensees to 
the Board itself. 


For AM and FM Radio: 

6. (1) Each station or network operator shall allocate time for the 
broadcasting of programs, advertisements or announcements of a 
partisan political character on an equitable basis to all parties and 
rival candidates. 


(2) Political programs, advertisements or announcements shall be 
broadcast by stations or network operators in accordance with such 
directions as the Board may issue from time to time.* 


For Television: 

7. (1) Each station or network operator shall allocate time for the 
broadcasting of programs, advertisements or announcements of a 
partisan political character on an equitable basis to all parties and 
rival candidates. 


(2) Political programs, advertisements or announcements shall be 

broadcast by stations or network operators in accordance with the 

directions of the Board issued from time to time respecting 

(a) the proportion of time which may be devoted to the broad- 
casting of programs, advertisements or announcements of a 
partisan political character; and 

(b) the assignment of time to all political parties and _ rival 
candidates.” 


33 Dr. Andrew Stewart, Evidence before Special Committee on Broadcasting, February 20, 
1961. Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence, 1960-61, No. 3, pp. 66-68. 

*4 Canada, House of Commons Debates, August 19, 1958, p. 3763. 

85 SOR/64-49 and SOR/64-249, op.cit. 

36 SOR/64-50, op.cit. 
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The Board’s approach has been to set down a regulative framework within which 
candidates and parties must work out arrangements with a station or network; the 
Board is available for appeal where no agreement is reached.37 

This policy has not resulted in complaints from licensees. As Dr. Stewart 
reported to the Broadcasting Committee: 

I do not think we have had any complaints in regard to the sale of time 

on private stations being inequitable. However, in looking at the records 

as they come in, there are some variations. Obviously, everybody is not 

getting the same amount of time, but this has not been sufficiently 


disparate to cause the board to be concerned. We have had no complaints 
about inequity in the use of purchased time.” 


However, when questioned on this point in 1965, he replied that on examining 
the reports of private broadcasters, it appeared that distribution of time had not 
always been equitable, but that the only course for the BBG was to require the 
reporting of refusals of time to a political party or candidate.39 The attitude 
appears not to be one of actively distributing and assigning time as would be the 
case in Europe, but rather the more passive American Federal Communications 
Commission approach of attempting to provide equitable access and equitable 
opportunity. But this does not extend to the fixing of equal prices by the Board. 


There is no reference of any kind to rates in the Broadcasting Act, and it is 
our view, on advice received, that we have no authority to control rates... 
and no authority to interfere with rates charged by broadcasters.” 


(b) The Compulsory Provision of Time. The BBG, as noted above, has the 
power to force stations to provide time, or to limit the provision of time to a 
certain number of periods. However, the 1965 election affords an illustration 
of the exercise of this power. As part of a campaign series, the advertising agency 
of the New Democratic Party produced a program about fraudulent advertising. 
The commercial was cleared by the BBG, but owing to the initiative of a private 
station, it was cancelled on the CTV network and a number of private stations. 
While he regarded the action as regrettable, Dr. Stewart admitted that CTV had 
the right to refuse such as advertisement.*! 

This passive role of the BBG as a kind of appeal board is worthy of stress 
since it appears that the broadcasters and network operators have rushed into the 
resultant vacuum of de facto control. Concerning a similar opinion handed down 
by the BBG which cleared a program under the section that prohibits dramatized 
form, Mr. Reeves Haggan, then General Supervisor of CBC Public Affairs, wrote 


37 BBG White Paper, 1962, Political and Controversial Broadcasting Policies, Ottawa, 
Dec. 18, 1961. 

88 Special Committee on Radio Broadcasting, February 20, 1961, Minutes of Proceedings 
and Evidence, 1960-61, No. 3, p. 67. 

8° Byidence of Dr. Stewart before the Committee on Election Expenses, Ottawa, Sep- 
tember 22, 1965. 

40 Special Committee on Radio Broadcasting, 1961, op.cit., p. 65. 

41 Correspondence with CTV, BBG and NDP, in files of Committee on Election 
Expenses. 
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that “the Corporation takes the view that it is the broadcaster who must decide 
whether or not a freetime political contravenes this section.”# 

Nevertheless, where the program content is regarded as being of public 
interest or significance, section 11(1)(f) of the Broadcasting Act explicitly 
provides that the BBG “may make regulations requiring licensees to broadcast 
network programs...” [Italics not in original] Pursuant to this provision in the 
Act, the Board included the following regulation: “Network operators and 
stations may be required to broadcast programs of public interest or significance 
as determined by the Board.’4% There are not enough rulings to determine 
precisely what political programs, in the opinion of the BBG, would be of public 
interest or significance. 


(c) Reporting. A final and vital function is imposed upon the Board by 
section 11(1)(i) of the Act, whereby it is empowered to make regulations: 


11. (1) (i) requiring licensees to submit information to the Board regard- 
ing their programs, financial affairs and such other matters 
concerning their operations as the regulations may specify. 


The BBG specified in the Regulations as follows: 


4.(1) Each station shall maintain a program log, in a form acceptable 
to the Board, and shall cause to be entered therein each day 
the following information: 

(a) the date(s); 

(f) the name of the speaker on any talks program and the 
auspices, if any, under which the talk was given; 

(g) the name of any candidate for public office speaking on a 
political broadcast and his political affiliation, if any; and 

(h) the name of every person speaking on a political broad- 
cast on behalf of a political party or candidate together 
with the name of the party or candidate on whose behalf 
the talk was given.* 


Every station must submit a complete program log to the Board each week. 
The Act also requires that licensees make adequate provision for the identifica- 


“Mr. Reeves Haggan in correspondence with the Committee on Election Expenses, dated 
Jan. 27, 1966. 


Note: The Labour-Progressive or Communist Party fielded enough candidates in 1953 
to qualify for national Free Time series broadcasts, and Mr. George Young, Manager of 
CBC Broadcast Regulations, notified all stations on July 29, 1953, that a quarter-hour 
period would be provided them on the French and English networks. The Report on the 
Federal Election Campaign, 1953 notes that network LPP periods were not carried by all 
stations, that three stations refused to provide local free time to qualifying local LPP 
candidates, and that three stations refused the sale of time to Labour-Progressive candidates, 
explaining that “they did not wish their facilities to be used for Communist propaganda.” 
The Manager of Broadcast Regulations, Mr. Young, presented the case to the CBC Board 
of Directors who instructed that the stations be written for explanations, and that these records 
be placed on their files. 

The other instance of compulsion to provide time might arise in the following way. 
CBC Program Policy No. 61-3, “Political Broadcasts and the Right to Reply,’ dated Feb. 17, 
1961, quotes a BBG ruling that ‘where a political party which has been allocated time 
discusses a political party which has not been allocated time, the broadcaster must be 
prepared in such a case to allow the second party the right to reply.” Quoting from 
correspondence with Mr. W. C. Pearson, the BBG counsel, the policy statement went 
on “...if a political party is large enough to be deemed worthy of the comments of its 
opponents, surely it is large enough to have the right to reply to this opponent.” 


*® SOR/64-5S0, -49 and -249, s. 15(11) for each. 
44 Tbid., s. 4(1) (a, f-h) for each. 
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tion of the sponsorship and provenance of all broadcasts of a partisan or political 
nature. 
A licensee shall immediately preceding and immediately after broad- 
casting a program, advertisement or announcement of a partisan political 
character, identify the sponsor and the political party, if any, upon 
whose behalf the program, advertisement or announcement was broadcast.® 


Where the program, advertisement or announcement is of one minute or less in 
duration, a report of the sponsor and the name of the political party need only be 
made at the end of each broadcast.*® 

The potential of the BBG to demand information is almost unlimited. Each 
Originating station must retain the manuscript or reproduction of all talks and 
speeches for a period of four weeks for the possible inspection of the Board. In 
addition there is a general provision that: 

Each station shall furnish, upon request of a representative of the 

Board, such additional information in connection with its activities as the 


Board considers necessary for the proper administration of the Act and 
these Regulations.” 


It is clear that the Board has been given extensive powers to demand 
information concerning all aspects of a broadcaster’s activities. Nevertheless, an 
examination of the extent to which this power is exercised, and of the access to 
information, reveals glaring weaknesses. Little of the power is exercised with 
regard to political broadcasting. The annual reports to Parliament contain no 
reference to political broadcasting, and there is no public report either during or 
after a campaign. In effect, so far as the BBG and the public are concerned, there 
is no system of reporting on political broadcasting. The 1965 campaign provides 
the first instance of the collection of extensive data on political broadcasting from 
all private and publicly owned networks and stations. At the request of the 
Committee on Election Expenses, the BBG sent questionnaires to all licensees and 
networks. However, a comparison of this BBG Circular C-120 (see note 103), 
with the questionnaire and extensive Report on Political Broadcasting published 
after each election year since 1960 by the United States Federal Communications 
Commission,** reveals a significant and paradoxical difference in attitude toward 
information. In the private broadcasting system in the United States, there is a 
profusion of officially published data about political broadcasts; by contrast, the 
public agency responsible for controlling Canada’s mixed system is chary of 
providing such information which it apparently regards as a matter of privilege of 
little public concern. 

Since 1953, the CBC has published for internal use, detailed reports after the 
close of each federal election campaign. While these reports were not made 
available to the press, the Committee on Election Expenses has examined them, 
and they have been utilized to advantage in the writing of Section III of this 


45 The Broadcasting Act, 1958, c. 22, s. 17(2). 

“©BBG, Guiding Principles and Policies for Information of Broadcasters, Speakers and 
Agencies, Federal Election Campaign, 1965. 

47 SOR/64-50, -49 and -249, s. 4(7), s. 4(6) and s. 4(6) respectively. The four week 
requirement as to retention of manuscripts and continuities had previously been a period 
of six months. (See SOR/64-397 (A.M.) the Canada Gazette II, Oct. 14, 1964, Vol. 98, 
No. 19; SOR/65-294 (F.M.) the Canada Gazette II, July 14, 1965, Vol. 99, No. 13; 
SOR/65-293 (T.V.) the Canada Gazette Il, July 14, 1965, Vol. 99, No. 13. 

48 cf Federal Communications Commission, Survey of Political Broadcasting Primary 
and General Election Campaigns of 1964, Washington, D.C., July, 1965. 
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study. Prior to the 1962 campaign, these reports included information regarding 
the private sector, which was then under the control of the CBC Board of 
Directors. The private stations now, of course, report directly to the BBG. At no 
time prior to the circulation of BBG Circular C-120 has any report included 
revenues, costs or imputed values for time given free of charge. 

Owing perhaps to the friction inherent in the two Board system, the BBG 
appears to have withdrawn from responsibility for the CBC.49 Under the Act, 
both Boards must make annual reports to Parliament, and their respective 
agencies are under the scrutiny of the Parliamentary Broadcasting Committees 
and of individual parliamentarians, through the Secretary of State. The 1965 
Fowler Committee recommended a single agency, responsible both for defining 
program policies and for ensuring their implementation into practice; the 
Canada Broadcasting Authority (CBA) would be the centre of information and 
research for all broadcasting.5° 

The annual report to Parliament of this proposed body would include 
extensive details regarding program performances by both public and private 
sectors. At present, the BBG finds itself in the difficult position of regulating 
political broadcasting on the basis of incomplete and inadequate information. 
Even the fourteen program categories established by the BBG contain no separate 
item for political content;>! free time political talks are mixed in with other 
public affairs, discussions, interviews, editorials, addresses and documentaries. 
Moreover, no distinction is made between those programs produced by parties, 
candidates or their advertising agencies on one hand, and those produced or 
controlled by broadcasters on the other. 

Since the first hearings of the Aird Commission in 1928, there has been 
general agreement that broadcasters occupy a public domain and must be held 
responsible and accountable to that public. The significance of an effective system 
of reporting, disclosure and publication to such a purpose is obvious, as it is 
crucial. 


2. Limitations imposed by the Legislation 


In the absence of an effective reporting mechanism, the alternative has 
always been in the form of legislative controls and restrictions. The 1958 
Broadcasting Act, aside from numerous other limitations on content, provides two 
limitations that apply to political broadcasts in particular. 


(a) Political Programming in Dramatized Form. Since the stormy cam- 
paign for the general election of 1935 with its serious abuses of the 
new radio medium,°? Parliament has been at pains to prevent any repe- 
tition, even at the cost of program flexibility and broadcasting technique. The 
relevant clause of the Act provides that a licensee may not “... broadcast in 
dramatized form any program, advertisement or announcement of a partisan 


*° Report of the Committee on Broadcasting, 1965, (Fowler Committee), Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1965, p. 97. 

50 Tbid., p. 100. 

51 SOR/64- 49, Schedule A, as amended by SOR/64-397; 

SOR/64- 50, Schedule A, as amended by SOR/64-399; 

SOR/64-249, Schedule A, as amended by SOR/64-398. 

52See report on the Sage case, and general findings, in Special Committee on the 
Canadian Radio Commission, April 30, 1936, Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence, 1936, 
No. 8, p. 237 et. seqg., especially at p. 248, and see also section II. A. 2. of this study. 
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political character.”>? Obviously, argument on this question must turn on the 
interpretations of the phrase “in dramatized form” which have evolved over the 
years since 1936. For example, the case of a discussion or forum on a political 
subject, considered as dramatized form in March 1940, became permissible in 
July, 1947, on the basis of an opinion given by the Deputy Minister of Justice.54 

At the request of the BBG, its former legal advisor gave this opinion with 
respect to a case arising in 1960: 

The words requiring interpretation are “dramatized form” and I feel that 

these words are somewhat more limited in their application than might 

result from use of the word “dramatic” standing alone. In other words, I 

consider that the pertinent words define the manner of presentation 

as distinguished from the effect upon the viewer. In the eye of the beholder 

many things may have a dramatic effect which have no connection with 

dramatic form. In my opinion, the legislation in question is essentially 

directed towards controlling the manner, technique, structure and format 

of the presentation and does not endeavour to deal with the uncertain 

and intangible effect upon the viewer which the word “dramatic” in its 

widest sense would encompass.” 


Subsequent to this opinion, the Board issued a ruling that “film material 
recording the normal activities of a candidate engaged in an election is not judged 
to be ‘in dramatized form’.’’>* 

In the following year, the Board presented its White Paper on “Political 
and Controversial Broadcasting Policies” to be effective on Jan. 1, 1962. The 
provisions regarding dramatized form prohibit any unnecessarily theatrical de- 
vices, but the Board’s new and broader interpretation®’ does permit the 
following: (1) discussion, multiple speaker, or interview-type presentations, 
provided the sponsoring party takes responsibility for all participants; (2) visual 
materials such as graphics, charts and maps, provided the sponsoring party 
furnishes the requisite material and takes full responsibility for it; and (3) film 
and video tape clips, animation, slides, stills and discs, provided they depict or 
re-create real events.58 

The Board summarized what it regarded as “unnecessarily theatrical” shortly 
thereafter in Circular No. 57, by which the following presentations were 
prohibited: (1) political cartoons, still or animated; (2) insertion of background 
music into a studio presentation, (again, unless it is part of the re-creation of a 
real event); (3) jingles in political broadcasts; (4) arranged dialogues between a 
speaker and an imaginary opponent; (5) role playing, ie. assumption by a 
participant of, say, an opponent’s role to stimulate dialogue; (6) film presentation 
of a political opponent.®® Inherent in the last provision is the principle that the 
party must take responsibility for the words and actions of those taking part in its 
program. That is the extent of limitation on dramatized form in political 
broadcasting. Perhaps not surprisingly, it is one area where all the agencies of 


53 Broadcasting Act, 1958, c. 22, s. 17 (1) (a). 

54 Special Committee on Broadcasting, March 21, 1961, Minutes of Proceedings and 
Evidence, No. 11, Appendix “A”, 1960-61, pp. 302-3. 

55 Mr. A. B. R. Lawrence, letter to BBG, dated Oct. 13, 1960, quoted in Ibid., p. 323. 

53 BBG Circular Letter No. 20, Oct. 27, 1960. 

53? Reportedly, this interpretation was given at the request of the parties; see the 
editorial, “Political Broadcasting,” published during the federal election by the Globe and 
Mail, May 18, 1962. 

88 Adapted from BBG White Paper, 1961, op. cit., p. 4. 

8° Adapted from BBG Circular 57, Ottawa, Mar. 12, 1962. 
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broadcasting seem agreed, at least in opposition to the limitation. The common 
reaction appears to be that the clause in the Act prohibiting dramatized form, 
unamended since its enactment in 1936, is inconsistent with the development of 
television, and the new language of broadcasting techniques that has been devised. 
As a result, the audience has often been deprived of that kind of controversial 
programming capable of arousing greater public interest and involvement in 
political affairs. Dr. Stewart has suggested that even lighting in a television 
presentation might be construed as dramatization, and that the BBG is attempting 
to give a liberal interpretation to the clause.6° Mr. T. J. Allard of the Canadian 
Association of Broadcasters reported that the limitations regarding dramatized 
political broadcasting make more difficult, if not impossible, the effective use of 
television, the situation being critical in Canada because of widespread competi- 
tion for audience with stations in the United States®. 

However, it seems clear that the problem cannot simply be legislated away. 
As in other areas of controversial broadcasting, the essential question remains as 
to the location of effective control over format and production. Subject to 
clearance by network authorities and the BBG, a free time political broadcast is 
normally under the control of a party or candidate, and may be produced either 
by their advertising agencies or by using network facilities. To control the public 
exposure of candidates and issues during a campaign is to be very powerful 
indeed. From these considerations, two very different kinds of political broadcast- 
ing emerge: 1. that, under the control of party or candidate; and 2. that, under 
the control of station or network. The latter case includes news and controversial 
public affairs programs produced by individual networks or stations on their own 
initiative; regulations governing these broadcasts are considered below. While the 
“dramatized form” provision applies to both kinds of political broadcasting, it is a 
particular obstacle for the party or candidate not otherwise familiar with 
professional broadcasting techniques. 

In order to provide for a more diversified format in political programming, 
the Chairman of the CBC Board of Directors, Mr. Ouimet, had advocated the 
removal of the existing limitation on dramatized form, and in addition, the 
institution of “clinics” involving both broadcasters and political leaders. 
Political leaders might thereby learn more effective broadcasting techniques and 
then try to apply them to campaign situations. However, the anxiety of the CBC 
regarding the requirements of impartiality, and the intermittent interest of 
political leaders, have hampered this development. In the first place, the Corpo- 
ration must remain impartial in transmitting such professional knowledge equita- 
bly to all parties, even though this educational process is a particularly personal 
one involving both teaching and practical demonstrations. Secondly, the CBC 
tried out such a clinic some years ago, only to find that the political leaders were 
usually concerned with other matters and sent substitutes. These difficulties 
become especially marked during the campaign period when leaders cannot spare 
the necessary time and prefer to rely upon the advice of public relations 
consultants, who may often actually produce the free time programs in any case. 


Dr. A. Stewart, Evidence before the Committee on Election Expenses, Ottawa, 
Sept. 22, 1965. 

&Mr. T. J. Allard, Evidence before the Committee on Election Expenses, Ottawa, 
Sept. 21, 1965. 

®Mr. A. Ouimet, Evidence before the Committee on Election Expenses, Ottawa, 
Nov. 26, 1965. 
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Clearly, public interest in political and controversial broadcasting has been 
stimulated through the rapidly developing methods of electro-journalism. Sophis- 
ticated devices of patterning, of juxtaposition and editing, are only now being 
explored. No one can predict what changes in form and cost of political 
broadcasting will result from this seemingly uncontrollable phenomenon. At- 
tempts have been made by the CBC to prevent abuses by defining some 
permissible techniques, and attempting to limit their application. 

Editing techniques enable us to compress and clarify, and to give greater 

point to, comments made by guests in statements or interviews; but they 

also involve an element of distortion, even when the object may be clarifica- 

tion....In such cases, and especially when dealing with public figures 

whose words are “on the record”, producers and program supervisors 
should indicate in some way that the material is not live and therefore 

not necessarily complete.... 


As a matter of policy, interviews with persons in public life... should 
be recorded at a pre-planned length for broadcast without deletion or 
editing, wherever it is possible to do so.® 


Where the intense personal feelings of the public are involved in a 
particular subject, programs should avoid mixing satire with a serious or 
thoughtful examination of that subject.“ 


Editing and satire are offered merely as examples of a whole range of problems 
that arise to confront administrators. In a creative activity so powerful and 
dynamic, administrative attempts at supervision and control can scarcely do more 
than follow the new medium itself. 

Effective political programming will be controversial, almost by definition. It 
must arouse public interest and discussion in order to justify its necessarily high 
costs. If it fails to do this, then it is useless to politicians and burdensome to 
broadcasters and the public. 


(b) The Pre-Election “Black-out Period”. The Broadcasting Act stipulates 


that: 
17. (1) No licensee shall 
(b) broadcast a program, advertisement or announcement of a 

partisan political character on any day that an election is 
held for the election of a member of the House of Commons, 
the legislature of a province or the council of a municipal 
corporation or on the two days immediately preceding any 
such day.® 

This provision produced a good deal of criticism from all sides of the House 


during the debate on the Act. Many thought at the time that overlapping municipal 
elections should not prevent political broadcasting at the provincial or federal 
level.66 However, nothing was done either to implement a Broadcasting Committee 
recommendation®’ to amend the provision, or to enact (for example) the private 
bills submitted by Mr. H. C. Hanley (L. Halton), who also wished to change 
the legislation.®§ 


® CBC Program Policy No. 65-3, The Recorded Statement or Interview, Ottawa, 
June 28, 1965, tabled before the Parliamentary Committee on Broadcasting in May, 1966. 

6 CBC Program Policy No. 66-2, The Handling of Satire, Ottawa, Jan. 3, 1966, tabled 
before the Parliamentary Committee on Broadcasting in May, 1966. 

® Broadcasting Act, 1958, c. 22, s. 17(1)(b). 

® See Canada, House of Commons Debates, August 26, 1958, p. 4115 et seq. 

® Report of the Special Committee on Broadcasting, June 28, 1961. Recommenda- 
tion 2 (h), Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence, 1960-61, p. 991. 

Cf, Bill C-100, December 19, 1962; Bill C-54, May 20, 1963; Bill C-25, February 20, 1964. 
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Part of the problem stems from the fact that the provision is also written 
more explicitly into the Canada Elections Act, which incidentally also applies to 
votes taken under the Canada Temperance Act.® Since the legislation is rather 
difficult to change, the measure has evolved somewhat by interpretation. In a 
statement of guiding principles issued to licensees for the 1965 election, the BBG 
announced that the restriction applies “to news items of a partisan political nature 
until polls are closed, and also to political spot announcements with the exception 
that unsponsored non-partisan announcements exhorting people to vote are 
admissible.”7° 

The statement goes on to point out that the blackout period is not necessary 
for referenda or plebiscites unless they are held pursuant to the provisions of the 
Canada Temperance Act. Counsel for the BBG, Mr. W. C. Pearson, states that 
while the simple meaning of the provision would be that all political broadcasting 
cease for the period before any election in the country: 


the Board feels that it is a question of the statements being made 
influencing electors in a particular area of jurisdiction, and therefore has 
adopted the policy of requiring stations which cover the area of the 
election to black out.” 


Mr. Pearson continued that while the parties were losing coverage for national 
free time broadcasts, relief could only come from Parliament. The Board advised 
the Broadcasting Committee of the problem in 1960, but no amendment to the 
Act was forthcoming.7? Mr. Ouimet was critical of a blackout period for the 
broadcasting media which does not apply to newspapers as well.7® 

Some evidence of infractions has been made available. In a 1962 Circular, 
the Board reported that it had been advised that political parties had sponsored 
regular programs such as news, sports and weather during and before the 1962 
campaign. Licensees were advised that such sponsorship is prohibited during the 
blackout period.” 

The CBC has maintained a much more detailed policy toward the blackout 
period; a policy that is more flexible than either the policy of the BBG or the 
provisions of the Broadcasting Act. In 1963 the CBC Program Council issued an 
interpretation of the pre-election period as it applies to free time, news and public 
affairs programming, which may be summarized as follows.” 

(i) In Political Broadcasts Proper: Federal and provincial party broadcasts 
are permitted in the blackout period surrounding a municipal election, but 
participants should be required not to deal with issues of the municipal election. 
This is subject to review where a party appears to be “sponsoring” a municipal 
candidate, (the alleged plans of the New Democratic Party to enter municipal 
politics would become relevant here). However, the federal broadcasts would con- 


°° Canada Elections Act, 1960, c. 39, s. 99 and s. 108(1). 

7 BBG Guiding Principles, 1965 Campaign, p. 3. 

™Mr. W. C. Pearson, BBG Counsel, Correspondence with the Committee on Election 
Expenses, dated Oct. 21, 1965. 

7 Ibid. 

7% Mr. Ouimet, Evidence before the Committee on Election Expenses, Ottawa, Nov. 26, 
1965. 

™ BBG Circular 65, June 11, 1962. 

™ CBC Program Policy No. 63-2, Interpretation of “Blackout Period” on Day of 
Election and Two Days Preceding, Ottawa, Sept. 4, 1963, tabled before the Parliamentary 
Committee on Broadcasting in May, 1966. 
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tinue to be blacked out in the periods surrounding provincial general elections and 
by-elections. The converse is true for provincial party broadcasts during the 
blackout period for a federal general election. 

(ii) In News Broadcasts: The “legitimate news coverage” of significant 
political developments is permissible, subject to certain precautions to preserve 
impartiality. However, any coverage other than written items read by the 
announcer must be approved by the Chief News Editor. 

(iii) In Public Affairs Broadcasts: The scheduling of commentaries and 
public affairs “features” on federal political matters is avoided during a federal 
blackout period, and similarly for provincial matters during a provincial blackout 
period. However, commentaries on federal matters during provincial blackout 
periods are allowed, and conversely as well, so long as the speaker or the program 
does not refer to issues, parties or personalities involved in the concurrent 
election. Overlapping may obviously occur, for example, where an issue is 
involved in both campaigns, but the rule is to omit any doubtful case. 

(c) Paid Political Broadcasting. CBC networks have never been available 
for the purchase of time by political parties. However, local CBC-owned stations 
serving an area not covered by the private sector, have in the past made a limited 
amount of commercial time available to local candidates. Owing in part to the 
increasing number of private stations, the Corporation set down a policy of no 
commercial time for the 1965 campaign’®, which was compensated for by an offer 
of increased time free of charge in areas not served by private stations. 

The present legislation is silent with regard to payments for political 
broadcasts on private stations, although the provision for an equitable assignment 
of time would appear to imply an equitable assessment of fees. Reporting 
requirements of course, do include the report of financial information.77 With 
further regard to private licensees, the BBG has adopted a former CBC resolution 
as follows: 

No individual station may carry a paid political broadcast at the same 

time as a network free time political broadcast is being aired by a station 

serving the same community.” 

Furthermore, these instructions indicate that stations may not be released from 
commitments regarding network sustaining or commercial programs for the sake 
of a local political broadcast without the consent of the network concerned. Prior 
to 1962, the CBC had the power to examine all station logs, and the reports on 
campaign broadcasting showed the contraventions of this provision by private 
stations. Eight radio stations in 1953, fifteen in 1957, and six in the 1958 
campaign released local political broadcasts or announcements opposite network 
free time series programs. These contravened the CBC Guiding Principles and 
Policies, and the stations were notified and/or “charged” accordingly.”? Expla- 
nations were received from offending stations which often indicated last minute 
changes in local station scheduling. Further contraventions may have taken place 
since 1958, but the BBG does not make such information available. 


The CBC White Paper, Program Policy No. 65-1, op. cit., was amended on Oct. 18, 
1965, to exclude the clause following “CBC stations are not available for paid political or 
controversial broadcasting” (IV, 1.). The excluded clause had previously excepted those 
CBC stations not in competition with private stations. However, this interim policy is not 
yet to be regarded as permanent. 

™ The Broadcasting Act, 1958, c. 22, s. 11(1) (i). 

7% BBG White Paper, op. cit., p. 6. 

7 Report on Federal Election Campaign, 1957, CBC Broadcast Regulations Division p. 4, 
See also, the other reports from 1953 to 1958. 
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Commercial organizations or persons, other than candidates or parties may 
not purchase time for the broadcast of opinions. Network operators are similarly 
prevented from broadcasting their own editorials as such. And where non-com- 
mercial organizations or societies interested in public affairs do purchase time: 


Each broadcast must be preceded and concluded by appropriate announce- 
ments making clear the nature and substance of the broadcast, and 
indicating that equal facilities are available on the same basis for the 
expression of opposing views.*° 


In its 1961 policy statement, the CBC Program Council recommended against 
sponsorship for . . . 


(1) News programs. 

(2) Public affairs forums, discussions or commentaries. 

(3) Talks or interview programs in which the full expression of con- 
troversial opinions may occur. 

(4) Programs dealing with consumer information or advice, including 
farm broadcasts. 

(5) Documentaries and dramatized documentaries dealing with social, 
political, economic or human relations questions in which contentious 
views or opinions may be explored. 

(6) Religious and certain institutional broadcasts.™ 


A year later, the Vice-President in charge of CBC programming wrote from 
Ottawa that the same prohibition would apply to the insertion of commercial 
announcements into such unsponsored programs, whether they are network or 
local. Exceptions to this rule are permitted only rarely where either the content is 
not of a contentious nature, or where the distinction between “sponsorship” and 
“commercial spot announcements” can be made evident.8? 


(d) The Prohibited Use of Foreign Stations. The Canada Elections Act 
prohibits the use of foreign stations for election purposes in the following words: 


Every person who, with intent to influence persons to give or refrain 
from giving their votes at election, uses, aids, abets, counsels or procures 
the use of any broadcasting station outside of Canada, during an election, 
for the broadcasting of any matter having reference to an election, is 
guilty of an illegal practice and of an offence against this Act punishable 
on summary conviction as provided in this Act. 


Where a candidate, his official agent or any other person acting on behalf 
of the candidate, with the candidate’s actual knowledge and consent, 
broadcasts outside of Canada a speech or any entertainment or advertising 
program during an election, in favour or on behalf of any political party 
or any candidate at an election, the candidate is guilty of an illegal 
practice and of an offence against this Act punishable on summary con- 
viction as provided in this Act.™ 


80 BBG White Paper, op. cit., pp. 8-9. 

81 CBC Program Policy No. 61-2, Sponsorship of Opinion Broadcasting, dated Jan. 20, 
1961, and tabled before the Parliamentary Committee on Broadcasting in May, 1966. 
In an accompanying memorandum prepared in Dec. 1960, Mr. Bernard Trotter, Supervisor 
of CBC Public Affairs wrote, “...we would be wrong, I think, to allow Canadian 
advertisers to jump on the public affairs bandwagon, for what might turn out to be an 
embarrassingly short ride. Our public affairs programs are part of the basic service we 
owe to the Canadian people. We cannot, in my opinion, allow an important part of our 
programming in this area to become directly dependent on advertiser interest.” 

8 CBC Program Policy No. 62-2, Advertising in Relation to Opinion Broadcasting, 
dated Feb. 2, 1962. 

8 The Canada Elections Act 1960, c. 39, s. 99(1) (i) and (iii). 
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At a meeting with representatives of the political parties prior to the 1953 federal 
election, the President of the CBC raised this issue, and the parties agreed 
mutually that their national organizations would not purchase time on television 
stations in the United States, and would actively discourage individual candidates 
from doing so.8+ In more recent elections, information has come to light that 
Stations in the United States near the Canadian border were being used by local 
candidates. The Progressive Conservative, Liberal and Social Credit Parties used 
station KVOS in Bellingham, Washington, to beam a heavy concentration of spot 
announcements and a few programs at the Vancouver area during the final stage 
of the 1957 campaign. Some of this broadcasting was reported to have taken 
place during the official blackout period.®° No prosecution appears to have been 
instituted under the provisions of the Canada Elections Act; nor was any action 
taken by the CBC upon these instances, except to include the information in its 
internal reports. 

The BBG, which like the CBC, was given no powers in this area, does not 
appear to have continued to gather such data for elections since 1958. 


II. THE CANADIAN SYSTEM IN OPERATION 


A. Introduction 


1. Dimensions of the System 


The Canadian broadcasting system is composed of the public sector—the 
CBC—and the private sector—the so-called private broadcasters who own 
radio and television stations operated for a profit, but receive the right to 
use public assets, are subject to public control, and have the responsi- 
bility to perform a public service.* 


These facilities reach a national audience through television receivers located in 
91% of Canadian homes and through household radios owned by 96% and car 
radios owned by 62% of all households.8? 

No analysis can be made here of the effects of political broadcasting upon 
this audience, nor of the extent to which radio and television have altered the 
forms of political information, the structure of parties, their strategies and 
leadership. It need only be observed that broadcasting is an essential part of 
modern life, and that the potential for its political use, as well as misuse, has thus 
far been scarcely explored. 

Because the audience is widely scattered across the country, the facilities 
necessary to reach it are extensive and costly. Leaving aside the question of just 
how integrated they really are, we know that as at April 1965, these elements 
consisted of 665 radio and television transmitters, of which 269 were unattended 


8 Report on the Federal Election Campaign, 1953, CBC Broadcast Regulations Division, 
Toronto, 1953. 

8 Report on the Federal Election Campaign, 1957, CBC Broadcast Regulations Division, 
Ottawa, 1957. 

8 Report of the Committee on Broadcasting, 1965, op. cit., P. OS: 

St Tbid., pp. 68-69. (Dominion Bureau of Statistics, as at May, 1964, reprinted in 
Table 3.1). 
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relay posts, and 396 were stations originating programs. Excluding 5 CBC 
shortwave, 5 CBC FM, and 49 privately owned FM stations, there were 337 
originating stations.88 


TABLE 1 


TELEVISION AND AM RADIO STATIONS IN CANADA 
(originating programs as at Nov. 1, 1965) 


Television AM Radio 
English French All English French All 
All Stations 59 16 75 203 56 259 


Public Sector 


CBC Stanons,..h.naevcercn ace i2* e] Wi 25 6 31 
CBC ATG GUS ac. teccatcsece stuns aecerss 357 8 43 5p) 26t 81 
Totals Nate cena gierte es 47 13 60 80 V2 112 


CB@ Atiiliates#2 oe 35 8 43 55 26 81 
CIV A fiIiatese ee ee ee ree 11 — 11 — = = 
Unafilisted 2 ee 1 3 4 123 24 147 
Total. Maes. dsc Se eas 47 11 58 178 50 228 


*Including CFLA-TV Goose Bay, and CBWBT Flin Flon, Man., (serviced by one-week delayed 
tapes), and CFSN-TV Harmon Field, Nfid.—none of which are commercial stations. 


tIncluding 24 basic and 11 supplementary affiliates, but excluding the nework relay stations at 
Labrador City, Schefferville and Churchill, and the off-air pick-up station at Antigonish which 
rebroadcasts CJCB-TY, in Sydney, N.S. 


tIncluding the day and night Gravelbourg stations as one, and the other four non-commercial 
stations on the French network. 


Source: CBC Fact Sheet, Nov. 1, 1965, No. 11; and from statistics supplied to the Committee 
on Election Expenses by the CBC, Dept. of Station Relations, Ottawa. 


Programming for the stations in Table 1 was extended through auxiliary 
relay stations as follows: the 17 CBC TV stations by 33 relays and their 31 AM 
stations by 133 relays; and the 58 private TV stations by 120 relays, with 5 relay 
stations for the remaining 228 private AM stations. The potential of the system to 
reach Canadian electors has been described this way: “Probably no country in the 
world, other than the United States, has more television and radio broadcasting 
stations in relation to its total population ...94% of Canadians are within range of 
television and 98% within range of radio signals.”8® We must now turn to the 
problem of the extent to which these facilities are used for political purposes. 


8 Ibid., p. 71. By counting the alternating day and night stations at Gravelbourg, Sask., 
as one, and by excluding the two privately owned rebroadcasting stations that simply 
repeat the programming of two private French parent stations, the total becomes 334 originating 
TV and AM radio stations. These were distributed among networks during the 1965 
campaign as shown in Table 1. 

eTbids psiae 
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2. The Channels of Movement 


Administrative agencies and investigating committees have found great 
difficulty in assigning categories to cover the broad and changing spectrum of 
programming. Expression through the broadcasting media remains an essentially 
creative activity. As a result, the languages of expression cannot be static, and 
program content naturally resists categorization, even though this may be 
necessary. A program analysis which was compiled in 1956 used twenty-one 
categories and twenty-four sub-categories. Of these, only two are political, and 
they include some nonpolitical content. From overall results, the percentages in 
Table 2 have been derived. 


TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL TIME SPENT IN THE POLITICAL CATEGORIES,* 
BY CLASS OF STATION, FOR THE WEEK JAN. 15-21, 1956 


CBC Radio Stationst 


French 
English Network Network 
Trans 
Canada Dominion All 
Cee a di ae ne re ee 9.5 O25 8.9 Sy) 
(Gail. CUR. Pama 4 ca Nae Ca, ©. 2.8 tel DA 2.8 
Private Radio Stationst 
English Network French Network 
Trans Domin- Net- 
Canada ion Unaffil. All work Unaffil. All 
Catala! fe fees, 11.2 11.8 12.6 12.0 8.9 9.8 9.2 
Gat ele oe es csnecccsleaste trees 1.4 58) 0.5 1.0 ei 0.6 1.4 
Television Stationst 
CBC CBC Private Private 
English French English French 
(CRY Bal i edie Sele Ney Raed a at iv 5.0 Bis! 5.9 7.8 
CAA te ee Pe eerie cee tnsctennsss 1.9 1.9 1.4 ile 


*It is to be noted that all programs in category 4, (political and other controversial public 
affairs), have a flavour of controversy because of their posture in the political, economic, and social 
scene; category 1, (news and weather), includes programs reporting on current local regional, 
national or international events, as well as sports scores or other factual data only when it forms an 
integral part of the newscast and is less than five minutes duration. 

+Tables I—2, II-3, II—-4 and II-4A pp. 80 to 83 of Part II. 

{Tables II-2 and II-3A pp. 74 to 75 of Part I. 

Source: Royal Commission on Broadcasting, 1957, Basic Tables: Television and Radio Pro- 
gramme Analysis, Compiled by Dallas W. Smythe. 
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Since this kind of research and reporting has not since been undertaken by the 
BBG, as the 1957 Royal Commission had hoped, comparative figures for the 
present time are not available. While numbers one and three of the BBG program 
categories are very roughly comparable,®® the Board has chosen not to report on 
the results of its program log examinations. However, the CBC has made 
available a program breakdown for CBC-owned stations using the BBG catego- 
ries. This may be tabulated from 1962 to 1965 as follows: 


TABLE 3 


PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL TIME SPENT IN THE BBG POLITICAL 
CATEGORIES,* FOR THE WEEK FEB. 7-13, 1962-65. 


CBE CBC 

Radio Stationst Television Stationst 
English French English French 

% % % % 
Cat. 1: (News and Weather) 1962.............. 12E153 8.652 6.403 5.143 
1963 Hee 13.150 11.126 6.399 6.630 
1964 seccccneen 13.488 10.882 5.856 7.046 
196SR eee 13.657 9.418 6.317 6.116 
Cat. 3: (Public Affairs & Talks) 1962.......... 22.670 14.906 16.542 16.333 
196Smeae = 1GRS5 7. 6.778 9.586 12.853 
1964.......... 18.505 SOL 12.718 13.040 
US ocssates 17.970 14.465 BS TAH 32 


*As described in Schedule A of Regulations SOR /64-49, -50, and -249, as amended by SOR /64- 
397, 64-399, 64-398 respectively as follows: Cat. 1: ‘News and news commentaries including news- 
casts, news reviews and road, weather and market reports;’’ cat. 3: ‘‘Public affairs including talks, 
discussions, interviews, editorials, addresses and documentaries.”’ Sports scores and critical evalu- 
ation of public affairs were excluded from these two categories by the 1964 amendments. 


+17 English and 6 French Radio, and 12 English and 5 French Television stations, all owned by 
the CBC, were included in the percentages. Of these, 1965 data was unavailable for 2 English TV 
stations, one English TV station was not broadcasting in 1962, and 2 English Radio, 1 English TV, 
1 French Radio, and 1 French TV station were broadcasting in 1965 only. 


Source: Computed from data supplied by CBC Station Relations, Ottawa, Nov. 1965 and 
May, 1966. 


These figures serve to indicate the proportion of programming content that 
may be called political. A more detailed look at program content would require 
information that is not reported, and definitions (of words like “political” and 
“controversial”) that involve the intent of the producer and the impressions of 
the viewer and must therefore remain somewhat nebulous. However, the semantic 
dilemma of content analysis, for our purposes, can be at least partially avoided by 
looking into the forms or channels of movement of all political information. By 
asking the vital questions: Who produced it? Who controlled its format? Who 
paid for it? A framework emerges within which what we do know of political 
broadcasting can be meaningfully offered. 

This framework can usefully be depicted in the form of a flow chart. 


See Section II.B.1.(c) on “Reporting” supra, in this study. The brief 1949 programme 


analysis undertaken for the Massey Royal Commission applied categories that are not 
useful to compare with current political programming. 
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SIMPLIFIED FLOW CHART FOR THE MOVEMENT 
OF POLITICAL INFORMATION THROUGH THE BROADCASTING MEDIA 


PARTY AND CANDIDATE 


Public Relations and 
Advertising agencies 


Private Pollsters 


Other News 


DIRECT IMPACT 
through 
announcements or 

talks, both paid 
and free produced 
or controlled by 
the party 


INDIRECT IMPACT 
through: 


PUBLIC 


AFFAIRS 

and News NEWS 
Channels 

Commentary 


Channels 


ELECTORATE 


The structures and functions of the party and broadcasting organs cannot be 
analyzed here, though they must obviously be crucial to the function of this 
system. In general terms the flow to the left on Chart 1 is under party control, 
though still subject to the regulations outlined in Section II. The party strategists 
and advertising consultants present a considered image and posture on selected 
issues. Feedback from the electorate is often facilitated by the use of polling 
procedures. 

By contrast, the flow to the right is marked by the intervention of broad- 
casters and journalists, and in so far as the party is concerned, an uncon- 
trolled format and spectrum of issues. The general election campaign represents 
an intensification of this process; and of course the climactic and most important 
feedback from the electorate takes the form of voting results. From the point of 
view of election expenses, all channels through which political information flows 
are relevant. 
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In political broadcasting, as elsewhere, time is an economic commodity 
which may be allocated in various ways to give public exposure to candidates and 
issues. In this process, the public-relations image may be as vital as the hard news 
item. Both must be given exposure, which is expensive either to the party, the 
broadcaster or the public. A comprehensive statistical account of media costs will 
be provided below. However, in terms of cost, party talks and announcements are 
the most important items, though they may be less effective than the indirect 
channels not under party control. 


B. Free Time Provided by the Public Sector During Campaigns 


Under the present BBG Regulations, no public or private network operator is 
obligated to allocate free time for political broadcasting; however, if broadcasts 
are given free of charge, they must be arranged “. . . by agreement between the 
network operator and representatives of interested political parties.”®! In the 
event of disagreement, the matter is referred to the Board for a decision. 
Apparently, only two appeals have been made by political parties during the 
BBG’s existence. In both cases, the Board upheld the allocation made previously 
by the network.® 


1. Allocated to Parties by the CBC National Networks 


The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation in pursuance of its mandate, 
provides “. . . for adequate presentation of the policies of the national political 
parties . . .”°3 by making free time available on its national networks during 
election campaigns. Private affiliated stations must carry this programming, and 
other private stations may carry it free of charge, provided they take the whole 
series. Parties defy easy definition; however, the CBC describes those which may 
benefit from its services as: 


. bona fide parties... national in extent... which reflect a substantial 
body of opinion throughout the country...such parties would meet all 
of the following requirements: 

i. Have policies on a wide range of national issues. 
li. Have a recognized national leader. 
iii. Have a nation-wide organization established as the result of a national 
conference or convention. 
iv. Have representation in the House of Commons. 
v. Seek the election of candidates in at least three of the provinces and 
put into the field at least one candidate for every four constituencies.”™ 


With the exception of House of Commons representation, these requirements 
are substantially the same as those set out by a 1939 Committee which consisted 
of CBC and party representatives, set up to decide on the definition.°® A 
requirement for at least 61 officially nominated candidates was dropped after the 
1944 election because it excluded a regionally successful party. The requirement 
that a party present candidates in at least three provinces was overlooked as a 


"BBG White Paper, op. cit., p. 4. 

Mr. W. C. Pearson, BBG Counsel, letter to the Committee on Election Expenses, 
Oct. 25, 1965. The first appeal involved the allocation of CBC free time for the 1962 
federal election; and the second involved the application of the Social Credit Party for 
equal allocation of inter-campaign free time on the program, “The Nation’s Business.” 

°8CBC White Paper, Rvsd. Jan. 19, 1965, op. cit., pp. 6-7. 

ee TDia, (Dos 

® See the Special Committee on Radio Broadcasting, Minutes of Proceedings and 
Evidence, No. 2, Ottawa, Mar. 22, 1944, p. 70. 
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result of the split within the Social Credit Party and the emergence of the Rallie- 
ment des Créditistes as a separate parliamentary grouping prior to the 1965 election. 
A parallel problem is presented by splinter or extremist groups. An un- 
successful motion put by Mr. Fleming in 1955 will serve to indicate the direction 
of this concern: 
The Committee, while affirming the principle of freedom of expression, 
cannot fail to take note of the fact that the present regulations respecting 
political broadcasts have been used by the Communists to obtain free 
network time at public expense for the so-called Labour Progressive [Com- 
munist] Party by the device of nominating straw candidates in general 
elections. The Committee also notes that in the recent general-election in 
the United Kingdom no free time was given by BBC to the Communist 
Party. The Committee recommends that consideration be given by the 
Board of Governors to the revision of the regulations in such a manner 
as to prevent their being circumvented for this purpose.” 


Since the BBG has assumed the role of arbiter in case of appeals, the CBC has 
interpreted its own regulations flexibly. The provision of time to the Ralliement 
des Créditistes for the 1965 campagn signifies the Corporation’s willingness to 
contravene its own regulations to avoid controversy. 

The following procedure has been established for the allocation of free time 
to parties during election campaigns. When elections are announced, the CBC 
invites the party leaders or their representatives to meet with the Corporation in 
order to discuss the allocation of free time to the parties. For the 1965 general 
election, this meeting took place on September 14, 1965. At the conference, 
Corporation representatives make known the amount of free time in terms of the 
number of periods of varying lengths that will be made available to the parties. 
Each party in turn states the number of broadcasts to which it believes it is 
entitled. If the parties are unable to reach an agreement, the Corporation makes a 
suggestion which the parties may either accept or reject. In the case of a rejection 
or other disagreement, the matter is referred to the BBG which has never revoked 
a CBC decision in this regard. 

The number of free periods is always dependent on the number of political 
parties and must be readily divisible to facilitate distribution. The guiding 
principle has been to allocate 40% of the available time to the Government party, 
with 60% divided equitably among the Official Opposition and the minor parties. 
Where only two parties qualify, an equal division of periods is normally made. 

Note: The guiding principle for the allocation of time is the same for 
provincial campaigns, as illustrated in the following answers to questions asked 
in the House of Commons. House of Commons Debates, Q. 320 March 21, 
1966, p. 2919, and June 6, 1966, pp. 5979-5980. 

Question No. 320—Mr. Caouette: ; 

1. Did the C.B.C. offer, free of charge, periods of time to the various 

provincial political parties during the last election in each province? 

2. If so, how many hours were allocated to each party in each province? 

3. What is the cost of these hours based on the rates of rental for every 

provincial party in each province during the last provincial election 
in these provinces? 
Hon. Judy VY. LaMarsh (Secretary of State): I am informed by the 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and the Board of Broadcast Governors 

as follows: 

ie eS. 


% Special Committee on Broadcasting, Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence, No. 13, 
June 16, 1955, p. 808. [Italics in original] 
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2. HOURS ALLOCATED TO EACH PARTY IN EACH PROVINCE 
English and French radio and television 


Network Local 

Lib,, | bc. UN. UNDP? sc. kab,  PCo ND: Baas. Gs 
Newfoundland [1962]... 2:15 2:15 — 1:15 — :30 30 — — 
Prince Edward Island 

[ESG2T Reker ct ccesncacs 1-305 1230) — —_ —_ — — — — 

Nova Scotia [1963]....... 1:40 1:55 — 1:25 — 15 15 15 — 
New Brunswick [1963] 3:00 3:00 — — — — — —_ _— 
Quebec [1962] .....icces.00. 5:30 — 4:30 — — — —_ — —_ 
Ontario [L9631.cccccesss 2:50 3:20 — 1:50 — 30 30 30 —_ 
Manitoba [1962]............ 1:00 1:30 — 1:00 30 15 215 15 15 
Saskatchewan [1964)]..... 145, 45 — 1:30 730 — — — — 
Alberta [1963]........:....... dis 1:00 — 1:00 2:00 —_— — — 
British Columbia [1963] 1:224 1:074 — 1:374 1:524 224 = :224 374 374 


3. To be answered later, [below]. 


Further information was provided on June 6, as follows: 


The C.B.C. does not sell time for political broadcasting and does not 
normally attempt to place a monetary value on such broadcasts. However, 
if commercial rates in effect at the time of the last provincial election 
campaign in each province were applied to the hours of broadcasting, 
the cost to each party would have been approximately as follows: 


Lib. P.C. U.N. NDP. SC, 
420° SPP a= Ss Ss erase: ge 
450 450 - ae wT 
1,480 1,790 — 1,170 = 
2,180 2,180 = a a 
16,000 ie peek 35S = z 
17,500 21,100 = 10.200 = 
860 1,275 es 860 450 
1,570 940 pe 1,890 630 
1,800 1,800 = 1,800 3,600 
1,450 1,185 _ 2,000 2,270 


The parties have generally preferred to accept Corporation proposals. At the 
1965 meeting with party leaders, the CBC made available to all parties then 
represented in the House of Commons, 22 quarter-hour periods on its English 
and French television networks, and 44 five minute periods on its English and 
French radio networks which were divided as in Table 4. 


TABLE 4 


SUMMARY OF FREE TIME ALLOCATED TO POLITICAL 
PARTIES DURING THE 1965 ELECTORAL CAMPAIGN* 


CBC English and French CBC English and French 
Television Networks Radio Networks 

Political es 

Parties Periods Hours % Periods Hours % 
ibe ccc gin aie eee 9 2:03 34.2 16 (P25) 34.0 
RiGee ee ee 8 1:42 28.3 14 1:10 28.0 
NDP. Ae eee 5 1:05 18.1 9 245 18.0 
SCL eee 3 235 OM] 5} 25) 10.0 
RiGee eee ee 3 535) OMT 5 :25 10.0 
To tally deter cpercce- ser ea. 28 6:00 100 © 49 4:10 100 


*Including preliminary statements of party leaders on Sept. 7, 1965. 
Source: From statistics provided to the Committee on Election Expenses by CBC, Department 
of Station Relations, Ottawa. 
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The total amount of time provided on television has remained roughly the 
same since the 1957 federal election campaign, (about 6 hours for each network) 
but it has diminished consistently on the radio networks. While radio free time 
amounted to 12 hours on each network in 1957, it reached a low of 3 hours and 
40 minutes during the 1965 electoral campaign. This can be seen, along with the 
changing party positions, in Table 5. 

It may be noted in passing that an offer of free television time made by the 
CBC at the meeting with party representatives in 1953, actually met with a 
negative response from all party representatives present. 


TABLE 5 


SUMMARY OF FREE TIME ALLOCATED BY THE CBC ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
NETWORKS DURING THE LAST FIVE FEDERAL ELECTION CAMPAIGNS* 


Party Hours % Hours % Hours % Hours % Hours % 


Radiot 
Tiberalee.aett... aye by  eyles} 2450) 3056 145292 1:30, 3020 115s 4a 
| 2k Gr eee, ee oe B30 me29)2 5:00uees 25 PRIS A Siifes) 1:45 35.0 1<O5ae2905 
GCE-NDP2...<. 2:30 20.8 1:45 19.4 Leli5' ee20148 :524 17.5 :40 18.2 
SC re BE eed seaitay TRS: 1-30 RG, yale pd) 7524 17.5 D0 ee Oa 
LC) OP 5 wl ee — = = — — — — — 20 sero nl 
LOtal See eee. 12:00 100 9:00 100 6:00t 100 5:00 100 3:40 100 

Television 
Liberals. 200293563 (feeb ake) ily Age 1:30 30.0 1:524 34.1 
[3k CR Sk ee 1245 929) 2 DAW B8)53} OSs eo 1:45 35.0 1:374 29.5 
CCE-NDP.......... Tess 2058 IPS 92058 iets 7 208 >524 17.5 1200 Be1s.2 
S\Gee ee ree 1:00 16.7 1-00 167.7 Ve Waa wl 25) 25 17s) 30 eno a 
R&C lt ee en — — — — — — — — 310) tail 
Totaly... 6:00 100 6:00 100 6:00 100 5:00 100 5:30 100 


*CBC French and English network allocations were similar, except as in note | below. Prelimi- 
nary statements by party leaders would be excluded from these figures. 


+The Northern Service (English) also carried these broadcasts. 


{There were an additional 2:05 hours on the Dominion Network, (English), allocated among 
parties on approximately the same basis. 


Source: Reports on the Federal Election Campaign: 1957, 1958, 1962, 1963, 1965. CBC Station 
Relations, Ottawa. 


Occasionally, a regional party has been interested in only one of the 
networks. At the meeting held at Ottawa in September, 1965, party spokesmen 
proposed that since some parties were contesting the election largely on a regional 
basis, the time should be divided separately on the English and French networks. 
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In response, the Chairman of the meeting made a significant statement on behalf 
of the Corporation: 


CBC’s view is that it is a national broadcasting system, that it is dealing 
with national parties, and that it is in the interests of the whole country 
that the views of the parties should be made known to the audience on a 
national basis. Therefore the allocation of network time would be the 
same on both the English and French networks.” 


Furthermore, it has always been understood that parties would not be permitted 
to exchange broadcasts on one network for those on another. In the 1965 general 
election, Social Credit had no French-speaking candidates, and desired to give its 
free period on the French network to an Independent, Dr. Marcoux, who had 
formerly been a Social Credit Member of Parliament. His participation was 
authorized, provided he would appear as a party spokesman and not take the 
opportunity to further his personal campaign. He was required to speak not as an 
Independent candidate, but as a spokesman for the party with which he no longer 
had a formal connection. This situation is in part a reflection of the breakdown of 
the nation-wide two party system, and the emergence of regionally based political 
groupings which are difficult to encompass in a legal or regulatory formula. 

The time allocated to a party is then divided by the leadership among the 
various party spokesmen and candidates, entirely at the discretion of the 
leader.98 However, party control over free time is subject to the general 
regulations covered in Section II (B) of this study. These free time periods may 
be termed “party programs” in the same sense as those produced during time paid 
for by the party itself. In contrast with controversial or public affairs programs 
produced by the stations and networks, the party-produced programs provide a 
direct channel to the electorate without the former’s intervention. 

Detailed statistics regarding paid and free political broadcasting by the 
private and public sectors in the 1965 campaign have been provided to the 
Committee by the Board of Broadcast Governors and the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation. The imputed value of the free time made available by the public 
sector to the parties is summarized in Table 6, broken down by party, number of 
periods, amount of time, and imputed value. “Network Value” is the imputed 
commercial value of the time, micro-wave, line facilities and production costs to 
the network itself; “CBC Station Time Value” refers to the share of the network 
rates that would normally be paid to CBC-owned stations by the Corporation for 
carrying sponsored network programs, less applicable discounts in accordance 
with the relevant network affiliation agreements. The private station time values 
for CBC affiliated private stations are not included with the CBC figures in Table 
6, having been reported to the BBG, and summarized with all private station 
figures in Table 12. Bearing in mind this lacuna, the total imputed value of CBC 
Radio and Television network free time allocated to parties in the 1965 campaign 
totalled $177,197. The breakdown of this figure by recipient parties and network 
is provided in Table 6. 


From Minutes of the Meeting with Representatives of Federal Political Parties, 
chaired by Mr. D. L. Bennett, Director, CBC Program Policy, at Ottawa, Sept. 14, 1965. 

*M. Ouimet, Evidence given before the Committee on Election Expenses, Ottawa, 
Nov. 26, 1965. 
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NoTE: There is apparent discrepancy between the figures supplied to the 
Committee on Election Expenses by the CBC, and those given in the House of 
Commons by the Secretary of State, Hon. Judy V. LaMarsh on February 2, 
1966, (p. 577), in response to a question posed by Mr. Réal Caouette, M.P., 
leader of the Ralliement des Créditistes: 

Question No. 85—Mr. Caouette: 

1. How much time did the C.B.C. allocate free of charge to each political 

party on the two national networks during the official campaign period 
for the 1965 federal election? 

2. How much money does such free time represent according to the rates 

in effect at that time? 

[Translation] 

Hon. Judy V. LaMarsh (Secretary of State): During the official campaign 
period for the 1965 federal election, the C.B.C. allocated 3 hours and 

40 minutes of network free time on each of its two national radio networks 

and 5 hours and 30 minutes of network free time on each of its two 

national television networks. Distribution among the parties was as follows: 

Radio: Liberal, 1.15 hours; P.C., 1.05 hours; N.D.P., 40 minutes; Social 

Credit, 20 minutes; Ralliement des Créditistes, 20 minutes. 

Television: Liberal, 1.524 hours; P.C., 1.374 hours; N.D.P., 1.00 hour; 

Social Credit, 30 minutes; Ralliement des Créditistes, 30 minutes. 

2. The C.B.C. does not sell time for political broadcasting and does not 
normally attempt to place a monetary value on such broadcasts. However, 

if current network rates were applied to the hours of broadcasting listed in 

part 1 the cost of network time and lines or microwave facilities would be: 

English Radio Network, $25,094.00; French Radio Network, $10,799.00: 

English Television Network, $130,592.00; French Television Network, 

$39,811.00. 

The following information may explain these discrepancies. The differences 
in times allocated are accounted for by the fact that the statements of the party 
leaders following dissolution on September 7, 1965, are not included in the above 
answer. The higher values in the answer given to Mr. Caouette however, arise 
from the fact that the Corporation appears not to have deducted the normal 
agency commissions, though applicable discounts were applied in calculating the 
sums quoted to Parliament; these commissions were deducted in the data for 
Table 6. 


2. Free Time Allocated to Local Candidates by CBC-owned Stations 


The CBC also makes available free local broadcasts to candidates from 
national political parties standing for election in ridings served by radio and 
television stations owned by the Corporation. To qualify for such broadcasts, a 
political party must have candidates in the ridings concerned; in 1965 the Social 
Credit Party was unable to obtain local broadcasts in Quebec or Montreal where 
it had no candidates. These broadcasts give local candidates an opportunity to 
make themselves known and provide coverage for local issues. Party leaders are 
not permitted to take part in local broadcasts. 

Free local broadcasts are allocated following agreement between the Cor- 
poration and local party organizers. This procedure involves a small number of 
people, and the matter is settled informally without difficulty. The proportion of 
free time varies with the station, and the candidates are not necessarily given the 
same amount of time; however, an equitable allocation of the time is received. 
Appeals regarding equitable allocation can be taken to the BBG under section 
11(1) (d) of the Broadcasting Act. 
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Table 7 indicates the use of free time on CBC television stations by local 
candidates from each party in the last three federal general election compaigns. 


TABLE 7 


FREE TIME PROVIDED LOCALLY BY CBC-OWNED TELEVISION STATIONS 
DURING THE LAST THREE FEDERAL ELECTION CAMPAIGNS 


English Television Stations* 


1962 1963 1965 

Candidate Hours % Hours o, Hours % 
Pabetal: 1, .2tcstametastce ote 7:41 30.1 5:174 29.5 9:27 3535 
EC a ee CEE 8:303 33.3 5:50 3226 8:51 33.2 
TSI Piece cst ccesecncesisvcc eettess 2 5:464 22.6 4:10 23.3 4:19 1Ge2 
Oe eet Ec 3/335 14.0 2:374 14.7 Selig 12a 
Ri Chg ete bh sais — — — — :45 2.8 
ELE ey Renee ene Fame 25:33 100 t755.c8 100 26:39 100 


French Television Stations* 


Diberalmear tree wae See PXne! 13758 (2721 2:15 28.1 
PEC rete ees 12525993256 (e525 93183 Oi2D. 29.6 
INGE :Pcee sts ee ec cartes 1:12% 21.0 1:22) 2209 1:53 23.5 
ae CHES i ah A aa aes eR 1:024 18.1 1:074 18.8 5) Beal 
ASO Re a — — — — Ne by 15.6 
‘We 2 Wee Be ae 5:45 100 6:00 100 8:00 100 
OCA OUIStr es serccercisesces ene 31:18 D3Es) 34:39 


*Time provided by stations as follows: 1962 and 1963—10 English, 3 French; and 1965—12 
English, 5 French, excluding Northern Service. 


Source: CBC Reports on Federal Election Campaigns, op. cit. 


Candidates did not avail themselves of local free time on CBC radio 
stations. During the last three federal election campaigns, free political radio 
programs were broadcast only on the Newfoundland stations and the Northern 
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Service.®® It should be noted that both of these involve areas not met by private 
station competition. However, it may be that candidates are not aware of the 
availability of these facilities and further, the CBC local radio stations, especially 
in large cities, do not formally invite them to use such facilities. 

The increased use of television has been paralleled by a decrease in the use 
of radio, and has meant increasing costs to the public. The amounts and value of 
time allocated by CBC stations to local candidates in the 1965 general election are 
summarized in the following table. 


TABLE 8 


FREE TIME PROVIDED LOCALLY BY CBC-OWNED STATIONS* DURING 
THE 1965 GENERAL ELECTION 


Total 
Candidate Periods Hours Value | Periods Hours Value Values 
English Radio Stations French Radio Stations 
Liberal. oc: sees oc 91 16:28" $7769 i Bie As 74)3$ 843 
| ok Oats ee ee 82 14:38 644 6 230 64 708 
IN. Deiat, 5 ieee ieee: 37 4:20 240 3 i 32 ZT 
SORES, ae ee are is: 41 4:10 319 — — — 319 
RCo eee eer — — == — — = — 
Total i ei cee 251 39°36 Bapelso72 16 1:20 L7OHSG 25142 
English TV Stations French TV Stations 
Libétal? 223 8 cns.. 31 9:27 $ 8,509 ig Deis 2 TAde leben 26. 
PiGe aa POEs Ie: eee 49 8:51 7,526 14 2222, 2,688 10,214 
N- DIDS cov teeaeeee. 24 4:19 5517 Ww 1:53 2,475 7,992 
SCE. 7 Ait eee 15 3:17 2,354 1 15 155 2,509 
RCS. eee 6 :45 1,704 9 1215 25255 3,959 
Ota ee eee ore 125 26:39 $25,610 49 8:00 $10,290 | $35,900 
Total aluie years $27, 582 $10,460 | $38,042 


*Totals for the 25 English and 6 French CBC-owned radio stations, and for the 12 English and 
5 French CBC-owned television stations. 


SOURCE: CBC, Department of Station Relations, Ottawa, op. cit. 


The imputed value of all local free time CBC station broadcasts in the 1965 
federal general election was reported to be over $38,000. 


In 1965 only two radio stations (CFDR, Prince Rupert and CBAF, Moncton) 
broadcast respectively 40 and 80 minutes of free local political talks. 
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3. Network and Local CBC Public Affairs Time 


An analysis of campaign broadcasting in the public sector would be seriously 
incomplete without mention of the role of news and public affairs broadcasting. 
These avenues for providing public exposure of the candidate and his party are 
different in kind from the free or paid party broadcasts. In the case of “public 
affairs,” the programs are not allocated to political parties but are “conceived, 
organized, produced and broadcast by the Corporation under its overall responsi- 
bility to inform Canadians on events taking place in the country.”1°° The new 
forms of electro-journalism have also opened a wide spectrum of possibilities for 
political broadcasting; the locus of control being firmly in the hands of the 
broadcasters. 

It is CBC policy that appearances of candidates during a federal campaign 
should be limited to free time, news and public affairs programs. The Department 
of Public Affairs must give permission for appearances on, for example, a farm 
broadcast, which might deal with farm issues in the campaign. “The essential 
point is that all such appearances must be under central supervision in each 
area. aot 

The analysis of the content of news and public affairs programs, involving 
journalists, interviewers and others as well as candidates and party spokesmen 
who participated in the presentation of facts and issues related to the election 
campaign, presents considerable technical difficulties and is beyond the scope of 
this study. Nevertheless, it is clear that appearances on programs such as “This 
Hour has Seven Days” or “The Men and the Issues” do provide advantages to 
candidates and parties. While no material is available for newscasts, statistics for 
CBC public affairs broadcasts which involved federal politicians in the 1965 
campaign are presented in Table 9 (Statistics for the private sector are discussed 
in Section III. C. infra, in this study.) 


10 Correspondence of Mr. Ian M. Ritchie, CBC Director of Station Relations, Ottawa, 
with the Committee on Election Expenses, March 18, 1966. 

101CBC Program Policy No. 65-7, Broadcast Appearances by Political Candidates, 
dated Oct. 1, 1965, and tabled before the Parliamentary Committee on Broadcasting in 
May 1966. It states further that broadcasting personalities, including commercial announcers, 
who are candidates, must withdraw from regular program or commercial assignments on 
the CBC, except for commercial announcements not broadcast to the constituency in question. 

Program Policy No. 64-1, dated Sept. 21, 1964, also points out that at no time may 
any Senator or Member of Parliament be reimbursed for an appearance on CBC programs. 
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The imputed network and station time values of CBC network produced 
public affairs time, of which the national parties and their leaders were the chief 
beneficiaries, totalled $79,609. The public sector also provided public affairs 
broadcasts for local candidates. The imputed values for the latter are included in 
Table 10 and amounted to $1,722. 


TABLE 10 


CBC PUBLIC AFFAIRS TIME PROVIDED LOCALLY TO CANDIDATES 
IN THE 1965 GENERAL ELECTION 


Total 
Candidate Number Hours Value |Number Hours Value | Values 
CBC English Radio Stations* |CBC French Radio Stations* 
Ieiberal esas eee ee... D 724 $ 119 — — — $ 119 
Pi Ga Rite: cerned ue, one. 2. :24 119 — — — 119 
INGE): Bie OR oar tiie 4 oe" 2 324 119 — — — 119 
SS Gee, SIPS pos oes — — — = = — == 
REG re each eaten 2, 24 119 — — — 119 
OMMIUNISE ch ane ce 2 324 119 — — — 119 
Ota lee eee 10 2:00 595 — — — 595 
CBC English Television CBC French Television 
Stations Stations 
WiDerale ect. heen ccc ee 3 319 458 — — — 458 
PC ene eRe caske, 2 18 252 — — — 252 
ONDA Sete heaters 2 17 D2 — — — Doe 
SiO ie ores ee hes 1 07 165 — — — 165 
RiGee Race teehee —- — — —_ — _ — 
A Doyo) bb eee ee Caner 8 1:01 1127; — — 1127) 
TOtalMV ales ys2e..6... 50 $1,722 SIN722 


*Totals for CBC-owned stations. 
Source: CBC Department of Station Relations, Ottawa. 


4. Summary—Public Sector 

The imputed values for time provided by the public sector at the network 
and local levels for free and public affairs broadcasts on the French and English 
networks are summarized in Table 11. The overall total imputed value for the 
time provided by the public sector specifically to parties and candidates is 
$296,570.12 


102 The imputed station time value of CBC network public affairs programming involving 
federal politicians that was carried by privately owned CBC affiliates amounted to an 
additional $30,778. (See Table 13). 
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C. Free Time Provided by the Private Sector During Campaigns 


Broadcasting in Canada has been defined as a mixed system consisting of a public 
sector, the CBC, and a private sector of commercial radio and _ television 
broadcasting stations and network. The private sector is subject, like the CBC, to 
the supervision of an administrative tribunal, the Board of Broadcast Governors, 
which is the guardian of the public interest. Since the Board views itself as an 
impartial arbiter, it is reluctant to intervene in the day-to-day operations of what 
many, including the commercial broadcasters, deem to be a private enterprise. 
These attitudes appear to have inhibited the collection of detailed statistics 
concerning political broadcasting, a power which the Board has in the light of 
section 11(1)(i) of the Broadcasting Act of 1958. The BBG thus finds itself 
attempting to regulate a creative and powerful force about which it gathers very 
little information. 


From 1953 to 1958 the CBC prepared reports on all free time and public 
affairs programming, involving federal parties and candidates for federal elec- 
tions; these reports are now limited to CBC-owned network and station activities. 
However, the Board of Broadcast Governors has not seen fit to continue the 
preparation of such reports based on examination of station logs, for the private 
sector. 


At the request of the Committee on Election Expenses, statistics on 
political broadcasting for the 1965 campaign were gathered by the BBG. 
Circular C-120!% was sent to all stations and networks, responses to which 
were regarded as strictly confidential. This data was then presented to the 
Committee on Election Expenses in summary form by provinces. The statistical 
data for the private sector is based in large part on these summaries. 


108 The BBG had previously required stations to file returns dealing with local paid 
political talks and announcements. During the 1965 general election campaign at the request 
of the Committee on Election Expenses for more extensive information similar to that 
provided by the FCC in the U.S., Dr. Stewart sent BBG Circular C-120, dated Sept. 24, 1965, 
to all stations and networks. The Circular contained the following blank form: 


REPORT ON FEDERAL ELECTION CAMPAIGN—NOVEMBER 8, 1965 
S TASEIOIN ieerccscsscsseretasvssvecsrs avesaeratre 


Rate for political broadcast is (higher) (lower) (same as) card rate (delete unapplicable) 


Party or 
Independent 
Candidate PAID POLITICAL BROADCASTS FREE POLITICAL BROADCASTS 
Total Total 
Rev- Value 
Announcements Talks enue | Announcements Talks Totals 
Rev- Revy- Time |Worth 


No. Time enue| No. Time enue| (ctf)| No. Time Value} No. Time Value} (jtm) || (b*e* \(g*n) 


@™ ® ©/@ © O©}/@O;/®% 0 O/H O @&W] ® {im 


eS 


The accompanying instructions asked stations to record what has been referred to as 
“station time value”, along with production and other regular station costs where applicable 
for network hookups, for the period from 8:30 p.m. EDT, 7 September, 1965, to 11:59 p.m., 
5 November 1965—i.e., 2 days prior to election day. 
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1. Free Time Allocated to Parties by the CTV Network 


Of the 15 privately owned television stations not linked with the CBC 
network, 11 are affiliated with CTV Television Network Ltd. As there are no 
private radio networks, CTV forms the only private network in Canada. It is 
subject to the same obligations as the CBC regarding the grant of free-time 
network broadcasts. If no time is given free of charge, the network must be 
prepared to sell time upon request to the parties. However, when free time is 
provided, the network must convene political party representatives and come to a 
mutually satisfactory arrangement; in the event that such agreement cannot be 
reached, a decision regarding the distribution of the free time rests with the BBG. 

During the 1965 campaign, CTV allocated a quarter-hour period to each of 
the Liberal, Progressive Conservative, New Democratic and Social Credit Parties, 
valued at $5,000 each; the network time value of the four talks therefore totalled 
$20,000.19 The value of this time to individual CTV stations was reported 
directly to the BBG and aggregated with the returns from all private stations. 

Regional campaign requirements were met through hookups of stations ready 
to sell or give the time during periods not scheduled for national network 
free-time broadcasts. These subsidiary hookups, which permit regional parties a 
wider coverage, must always be arranged through the BBG. During the 1965 
campaign, the Liberal and Conservative Parties each arranged three temporary 
radio hookups, totalling five hours and fifty minutes. The Liberals were also 
granted permission for one ten-minute hookup of television stations. The actual 
revenues and imputed values of such hookups are inseparable from the private 
station returns discussed below. 


2. Free Time Provided by Private Stations 


A private station, unaffiliated with any network, need not allocate time for 
free political broadcasts. However, representatives of the candidates and parties 
concerned must come to an agreement with the station regarding equitable 
allocation. Since the contents of private station logs were not available, no 
judgment can be made as to whether equity was achieved. Nor is it possible to 
evaluate whether access to the airwaves was inequitable by reason of such devices 
as surcharges, special discounts, non-collection of debts or lack of exposure in 
locally produced newscasts. 

Some light on the vexed problem of rates is shed by the responses to one of 
the questions in BBG Circular C-120 which asked whether the “Rate for political 
broadcasts is (higher) (lower) (same as) card rate (delete unapplicable)”. The 
following table summarizes the replies of stations who responded to this question. 


Stations Higher Lower Same 
A.M. Radio 3 4 124 
F.M. Radio = - 3 
TA: 2 1 34 


106 From corrected data supplied to the Committee on Election Expenses by the BBG, 
based on returns from the Board’s Circular C-120; see footnote 103. At the time of the 
1965 election, CTV Television Network Ltd. owned no stations itself; it has since been 
purchased by its own private affiliates. The original CTV return included six hours of 
election night coverage; this was removed from the report following verification by the 
Committee staff. However, the statements made by party leaders on September 7, 1965, 
immediately following the dissolution of Parliament, appear to have been included. 
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In a letter to the Committee dated February 10, 1966, Mr. T. J. Allard, Executive 
Vice-President of the Canadian Association of Broadcasters (CAB) stated that 
while the CAB had recommended the commercial rate for political broadcasts, 
“As to the matter of national versus local there is somewhat wider variation,” he 
continued: “however, it appears to be a substantially general pattern that national 
rate applies when the broadcast is placed through an advertising agency, the local 
rate when the broadcast is placed directly by the party or candidate.” The 
national rate charged large national advertisers is usually higher than the local 
rate for locally generated business. 

The amounts and imputed values of free time that private stations claim to 
have made available to parties and candidates in the 1965 federal campaign 
totalled $407,921.42. A summary is provided in Table 12. 


TABLE 12 


FREE TIME DECLARED BY PRIVATE STATIONS FOR THE 1965 
GENERAL ELECTION 


Free Announcements Free Talks Imputed 
| Values of 
Imputed Imputed All Free 


Party Periods Hours Value Periods Hours Value Time 


165 Private AM & FM Radio Stations 


Meberall es cd. 722 16:09 $12,553.20 | 1,620 206:56 $ 43,823.02 || $ 56,376.22 
PG eee 704 17:57 10,892.30 | 1,451 176:46 36,543.09 47,435.39 
INGER See veins 180 5:02 1,965.80 999 145:52 29,407.21 31,373.01 
poi GANS, Sai (bboy selersy 2,031.90 eee)  7Aleue! 19,026.92 21,058.82 
1 Oe. eee Leen iG aayd 2,825.40 398 43:36 4,992.56 7,817.96 
Oi Se 28 :21 266.00 103 16:28 2,903.50 3,169.50 
Ola eee ccs 1,896 46:06 30,534.60 | 5,104 660:52 136,696.30 167,230.90 
57 Private Television Stations 
Jeiberalbaccwcn x 64. :47 3,897.74 449 106:44 73,511.30 77,409 .04 
Pie -8- Oe 75 58 3,563.00 432 99:24 69,244.67 72,807.67 
NED PA n ae 26 116 790.00 2530169227 50,086.20 50,876.20 
oH Oh ace eee! Bhi :26 2,306.00 130 42:50 17,669.37 19,975.37 
REC ek eatin. 3 — — — 96, 30:23 12,282.24 12,282.24 
Others ee... —— — — 31 Tos 7,340.00 7,340.00 
Total jf 19600227 S10 556740 ale 3913562435 823051335078 240,690.52 
Total Values...... $41,091.34 $366,830.08 || $407,921.42 


Source: From BBG data supplied to the Committee on Election Expenses, (see footnote 103). 


Nothing is known of the uniformity of interpretation placed by private 
stations upon categories such as political talks, etc. When asked, the BBG replied 
that while no definitions had been published, the Board had relied upon “the 
general interpretation in the industry . . . there were no queries from broadcasters 
in this regard... The Board’s program categories include one which applies to 
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‘Public Affairs including talks, discussions, interviews, etc.’ ”1°5 It is known that 
the CTV network provided one hour of free talks to its eleven affiliates, and that 
the CBC Network provided free time public affairs programming involving 
federal politicians to its privately owned affiliates as shown in Table 13. 


TABLE 13 
NETWORK PUBLIC AFFAIRS TIME CARRIED BY PRIVATE CBC AFFILIATES* 


Station Station |} Total 
Time Time _ | Imputed 
Party Periods Hours Value |Periods Hours Value | Values 
English Radio French Radio 
bo ee Nk ct nM yeh oe bela eae i 55 PAUSE he Ser KE 51 8:06 $ 466 | $ 1,192 
bk HRS de Wakao amis tater. cee — _ 51 8:06 466 466. 
NiDiP eee eer ee 55 27:30 726 St 8:06 466 TS192 
SiGA seeks Phi Se antiel 5 WR 55 27:30 726 — — — 726 
AE Sa a Anne oe een NE 5p) 27:30 726 51 8:06 466 1,192 
Lacs isi 2c a Mie ete CR — _— — — _ — — 
TOtAle, Sete isv re 220 110:00 2,904 || 204 32:24 $1,864 | $ 4,768 
English Television French Television 

|W: ot) | tae Bee Aa tins eM ARG Ae 70 21:35 $ 4,114 21 5:03. 1, 1267)"$"5,, 240 
BCE RR. tn ene ee: 35 4:40 1,542 19 4:51 1,081 ROL 
IN DID eer eeee ae sitters 70 24:30 4,989 20 4:56 1,103 6,092 
SiN Cite ANES, Gumtel eB id» Wore <7 25 17:30 3,083 — — — 3,083 
| GaAs Aas raha ppette cating etn 105 23:20 6,326 19 4:51 1,081 7,407 
[NG Sei aero eee ae 35 1:45 1,542 1 :05 23 1,565 
Bf irl Ree Stk eee Me ce a 350 93:20 21,596 80 19:46 4,414 | 26,010 
Total Imputed Values............ $24,500 $6,278 || $30,778 


*Totals for 55 private English Radio, 26 private French Radio of which 18 are commercial, for 
35 private English TV, and 8 private French TV stations affiliated to the CBC networks. 


SourcE: CBC Station Relations, Ottawa, op. cit. 


D. Paid Political Broadcasts During The 1965 General Campaign 


No data is available on commercial station revenues from paid political broad- 
casts for campaigns prior to 1965, (however, for purposes of comparison, the 
time devoted to such broadcasts for the federal elections from 1953 to 1965 are 
summarized in Table 16 infra.) 

In the 1965 campaign the commercial CTV Television Network, exclusive of 
its outlets earned $63,160 for the network value of thirty-seven commercial 
political announcements sold to three political parties as summarized in Table 14. 
(The station time values for these announcements are inseparable from the 
revenues of the individual stations.) 


10 Mr. W. L. Mahoney, Supervisor BBG Log Examination, in correspondence with the 
Committee on Election Expenses, dated March 15, 1966. 
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TABLE 14 
PAID TIME DECLARED BY CTV FOR THE 1965 GENERAL ELECTION 


Paid Announcements Paid Talks 
SF Total 
Party Periods Hours Revenue Periods Hours Revenue Revenue 
Liberalio%.... 12 212 $25,535 — — — D255955 
PG ee F3sc 15 als: 30,058 = — se 30,058 
NID Pees: 10 10 T7160 — — — URIS 
SiC Peas — — — — — — — 
RECs ee —- — — — — — — 
@ihetsee-.-< — — os — — — — 
orale. ano 3S $63,160 — — — $63,160 


Source: BBG returns, (footnote 103). 


The revenues from the sale of local commercial time to parties and 
candidates for the 1965 election, as reported to the BBG by the 226 private radio 
and 58 private television stations that sold time, amounted to $1,211,963.91. The 
party break-down for these revenues is presented in Table 15. 


TABLE 15 


PAID TIME DECLARED BY PRIVATE STATIONS 
FOR THE 1965 GENERAL ELECTION 


Paid Announcements Paid Talks Total 
i Paid 
Party Periods Hours Revenue Periods Hours Revenue Revenue 


226 Private Radio Stations 


Liberal.;...... 28,460 349:37 $266,531.12 1,131 166:07 $21,990.61 $288 ,521.73 


PCr ge, Sos 18,697 235:07 156,608.77 1,256 158:00 21,236.24 177,845.01 
NDE. S003" 32 -a0 53,683.92 371 52:26 6,867.54 60,551.46 
Ca eee: 2,222 64:42 18,498.73 316 36:09 5,085.20 D3553\.95 
BRAC, eee 137 1:20 686.75 87 13:04 1,309.30 1,996.05 
Other... F205 448 Wel. 4,405.50 103 11:20 1,254.50 5,660.00 


Total...... 55,667 740:24 $500,414.79 3,264  437:06 $57,743.39 $558,158.18 


58 Private Television Stations 


Liberal...:... 2,913 41:59 $214,333.74 772 106:42 $78,035.66 $292,369.40 
Prete ts P5005 219722 139,566.52 671 94:12 66,509.00 206,075.52 
NUDE e,1.s 842 9:52 62,799.62 PaeM| 36:10 22,480.64 85,280.26 
ch ORE eee 256 2:42 16,992.65 109 13:14 S00 ooo 25,070.20 
2 es ee 41 232, 4,465.00 109 Leas 155105. 50 20,173.50 
Othée:..;.>..-- 134 lies, 13,859.80 80 1710" 10,977 05 24,836.85 


Total...... 5,994 76:20 $452,017.33 1,972  284:03 $201,788.40 653 , 805.73 


Total 
Revenues.... $952,432.12 $259,531.79 $1,211,963.91 


Source: BBG returns on Circular C—120, (footnote 103). 
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The amount reportedly paid by all parties and candidates to the stations and 
network in the private sector, thus totalled $1,275,123.91. This includes agency 
commissions and production costs incurred by stations and presumably charged to 
the parties; however, the considerable production costs for films etc., produced by 
the parties or their advertising agencies would not be included. The following 
Table provides an overall summary of outlays on the private broadcasting media. 


TABLE 17 
TOTAL REVENUES DECLARED BY THE PRIVATE SECTOR, 1965 


226 Radio 58 TV CDV, 
Party Stations Stations Network Ltd. Total 
Wihera lento. trae tcc o $288,521.73 $292,369.40 $25,335.00 $606,226.13 
PGC) et ee 177,845.01 206,075.52 30,058.00 413,978.53 
NED Pee etd Set. icine: 60,551.46 85,280.26 7,767.00 153,598.72 
SO ae eee 32503093 25,070.20 = 48,654.13 
REGIE PAGER BE Tap aah feral en 1,996.05 20,173.50 — 22,169.55 
Other: Pennies, ae Ae teers 5,660.00 24,836.85 — 30,496.85 
AL Ota een aie ek eee: $558,158.18 $653,805.73 $63,160.00 $1,275,123.91 


SourcE: Summary of CBC data from Tables 15 and 16. 


E. Total Values for Political Broadcasting in the 1965 Campaign 


The total value of political broadcasting from all sources for the 1965 campaign 
amounted to almost $2,000,000. This estimate was reached by adding the imputed 
value of free broadcasting granted to the political parties by the public and 
private sectors of the Canadian Broadcasting system, including public affairs time 
plus the cost of commercial time purchased by the parties from the private sector. 
These figures are summarized by party in Table 18. 


F. Inter-Campaign Free Time 


A campaign may usefully be regarded as the intensification of a continuing 
phenomenon. Efforts to communicate to the electorate and to maintain a 
favourable set of images are obviously not limited to formal campaign periods. 
Thus, funds may be expended on political broadcasting during the inter-campaign 
period. The BBG White Paper contains a provision that: 

Individual stations may be available for purchase for political broad- 


casting in the period between election campaigns, or may allocate free 
time on an equitable basis.** 


106 BBG White Paper, op. cit., Pp. 7. 
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1. The Public Sector 


Upon application in writing from the party leaders, weekly free-time 
broadcasts are made available by the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation on a 
national network to those parties that would qualify for national campaign free 
time. The allocation of available time is similar to that for campaigns: an equal 
allocation if there are two parties, and, 

When there are more than two qualifying parties, time will be divided in 

the following ratio: Two periods to the party in power, three periods to be 

divided among qualifying opposition parties.” 

Disputes are referred to the BBG for final decision. Two such decisions have 
been necessary, both resulting from arguments for an equal rather than an 
equitable allocation. In the words of the former Counsel of the BBG: 

As a matter of general policy, the Board has basically adopted the position 

instituted by the C.B.C. some years ago. That is...for such programs as 

“The Nation’s Business” or “Provincial Affairs”...the time is first of all 

split, in those cases where there are three or more parties, between the 

Government and the Opposition on a 40% to the Government and 60% 

to the total Opposition basis. In those cases where only two parties are 

represented, there is a split of 50% each. The 60% is split between the 

Opposition parties having regard to their representation in the legislative 

forum, their popular vote, and distribution of their public support, etc. 

It has been our experience that, with the exception of the two references 

to the Board noted above, the parties have generally accepted this formula 

with regard to the kinds of programs produced by the C.B.C. between 

elections. The parties have never really agreed that the allocation of 

campaign time should be on the same basis. However, in point of fact, 

the allocation has been made on this basis. 


There is one further requirement in the obtaining of free time, and this is the 
number of candidates in the field. We, like the C.B.C. before us, generally 
agreed that the party should field candidates for at least 25% of the seats 
before it is entitled to free time. This avoids local or regional splinter 
groups being considered for the national network.” 
Addressing himself to the issue of preferential allocation of time to the Govern- 
ment party and the Official Opposition, the President of the CBC, Mr. Ouimet, 
stated that the Corporation felt that the exposure of the public business was 
involved and that more responsibility fell to the Government and the Official 
Opposition to advise the people of the situation; therefore more time was 
necessary for their broadcasts.1°? 

During federal or provincial general election campaigns, the federal series of 
inter-campaign programs, “The Nations Business,” is curtailed, as are the various 
provincial series. The free time consists of weekly quarter-hour periods which 
alternate between federal and provincial affairs. The format is given over to party 
leaders who are in turn responsible for content. Programs are carried on the full 
CBC networks including private affiliates. 

Local inter-campaign free time is available on CBC stations serving areas 
where there is no alternative private service. The time is available upon request to 
a Member of Parliament or Member of the Legislature on the following 
conditions: (1) talks must be nonpartisan and reports concerning the work of 


107 CBC White Paper, op. cit., p. 8. . 

108 Mr. W. C. Pearson, BBG Counsel, correspondence with the Committee on Election 
Expenses dated Aug. 19, 1965. 

109 Mr. A. Ouimet, in Minutes of a meeting of the Committee on Election Expenses, 
Ottawa, Noy. 26, 1965. 
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Parliament or the Legislature must be non-controversial (these are broadcast 
during sittings and discontinued during elections for the respective legislature); 
(2) such time is limited to fifteen minutes per month, given in either one or two 
periods. 


2. The Private Sector 


Since 1944, an increasing number of private stations have carried programs 
from Parliament Hill in a series called the “Radio Bureau”. It is essentially an 
initiative of the Canadian Association of Broadcasters, whose Executive Vice- 
President has described the series as follows: 

In 1962 an average of 74 broadcasting stations participated in the Report 


from Parliament Hill Series. In 1963, this figure was 70, in 1964-67, and 
in 1965 [it was] 68. 


In 1962 this represented an average time donation in total of 641 hours. 
This figure in 1963 was 606 hours, in 1964-580, in 1965-589 for a total 
of 2,416 hours in the period. 


Average value of this time would be in the neighbourhood of $18,500 

annually. Additionally, the stations contribute a fee for upkeep of the 

necessary facilities here in Ottawa which averages $20,000 yearly. Thus, 

in each of the years under review there was a donation of $38,000 by the 

stations concerned for this purpose.”° 
An increasing use is being made of interviewing techniques, using reporters 
selected either by the CAB or the participating member. In some instances, 
members have interviewed each other, thus reducing the costs of duplication in 
the coverage of a single issue or personality. Such programs may often cross party 
lines and occasionally result in very candid discussions. One television station ran 
an experimental video version of “The Report from Parliament Hill’ series during 
the 1966 Session. Regarding future plans for a televised series, Mr. Allard 
reported that “the format will probably consist of five minute interviews on film 
and the same film would be made available each week to each participating 
station.”111 

Because of their implications for politics, this kind of public affairs and 
controversial programming has been a subject of serious concern. The locus of 
control is crucial. In one of his later essays, the late Professor Innis wrote: 

Technological advance in communication implies a narrowing of the range 

from which material is distributed and a widening of the range of reception, 

so that large numbers receive, but are unable to make any direct response. 

Those on the receiving end of material from a mechanized central system 

are precluded from participation.... Instability of public opinion which 

follows the introduction of new inventions in communication designed 

to reach large numbers of people is exploited by those in control of the 

inventions.*” 

This study has outlined many of the devices that have been employed to 
avert such exploitation, as well as noting some inherent dangers. It represents one 
of the first attempts to encompass costs and controls of political broadcasting in 
Canada. No concluding footnote can be made on the subject; however, it is clear 
that the broadcasting media provide an important if imponderable contribution 
to Canada’s political parties and leaders. 


no Mr. T. J. Allard, Correspondence with the Committee on Election Expenses, dated 
Feb. 10, 1966. [Italics not in the original.] 

aD td: 

42 Tnnis, Harold A. Changing Concepts of Time, University of Toronto Press, Toronto, 
1952, p. 102. 
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CANDIDATE SPENDING PATTERNS AND ATTITUDES 


An Analysis of Responses to a Committee Questionnaire Addressed 
to Candidates in the 1965 Federal Election 


I. PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 


The 1965 general election presented an opportunity to canvass the opinions of 
candidates standing for election concerning problems of election finance and 
certain solutions which had been proposed to the Committee. Individuals who 
present themselves as candidates for election are intimately involved in the 
problems of financing campaigns. By sharing their specialized knowledge and 
recent personal experiences, candidates could not only provide information on the 
current cost of elections and the allocation of funds at the constituency level, but 
could also assist the Committee to reach realistic conclusions. 

The study, which was conducted following the election of November 8, 
1965, focused on two main objectives. First, it was designed to obtain information 
about the candidates’ behaviour, whether successful in their bid for office or not, 
concerning: spending at the constituency level (the amount of money spent on 
radio, television, newspaper advertising, and postage in their local campaigns); 
and the amount of money available for each candidate’s local campaign which 
came from party headquarters. The second main objective was to determine the 
opinions of candidates on a wide variety of questions involved in regulating 
campaign financing. Candidates were asked to express their opinions on a series 
of possible measures to regulate campaign spending and to alleviate the problem 
of the high cost of elections.1 

Questionnaires were sent to all official candidates in the 1965 election. It 
should be stressed that this group is comprised of individuals occupying a special 
position, who may demonstrate a greater involvement and interest in the problems. 
of campaign finance than members of the general public. It should be noted that 


1It should be noted that only marginals have been included in this summary. These 
general figures were further broken down by party affiliation, by region, and by electoral 
status in the larger study of which this is a summary. The larger study will be included in. 
a later volume. 


the respondents, the 454 candidates who returned completed questionnaires to the 
Committee, may also represent those candidates who were most concerned with 
the problems the Committee was considering. 


II. CONDUCT OF THE STUDY 


The questionnaire, constructed in both French and English, was sent to all official 
candidates within a month after the polling day. Follow-up letters were sent to 
candidates who had not responded early in February, 1966. The candidates’ 
responses were coded and transcribed on data-processing cards to permit 
computer analysis. 


III. COMPOSITION OF THE RESPONDENT GROUP 


Out of a possible total of 1011 official candidates, 454 (45 per cent) returned 
completed questionnaires before March 15, 1966, which was set as the cut-off 
date for the inclusion of questionnaires in this study. After this date a further 21 
completed questionnaires were received. An analysis of these late returns indicated 
that their inclusion would not have altered the trends indicated in the analysis 
of the major respondent group in any significant way. 

Because the data for this study was obtained by using a mail questionnaire, 
certain problems of statistical inference arise. The respondent group was self- 
selected and does not constitute a randomly selected sample. For this reason, any 
inference about the behaviour or attitudes of all candidates from these findings, 
based on the replies of the 454 respondents, must be made with caution. Because 
distribution of the major characteristics of all candidates is available in official 


TABLE | 
ELECTED RESPONDENTS COMPARED WITH ALL ELECTED CANDIDATES 
BREAKDOWN BY POLITICAL AFFILIATION* 


ALL ELECTED CANDIDATES ELECTED RESPONDENTS 

Party ‘Number % Party Number % 
Pies oo oe Aaah K Sogt liberal Wee eee esi 
Progressive Conservative... Sil vee) Progressive Conservative.... 40 28 
New Democratic..........00...... toa 8 New Deniocraticns.. 0.2 fomw it 
Ralliement des Créditistes.. 9 3 Ralliement des Créditistes.. 7 > 
SocialiCreditsenmar see 5 D, Sociall Creditwy =e 5 4 
Independent a05c-s 2 1 independent sree 2 1 
Totahe x. 28. dee: Soe 265 100 Total eee... eee 143 100 


*Source: Part IV of the Report of the Chief Electoral Officer PUBLISHED IN ADVANCE of 
the detailed report of the General Election held Nov. 8, 1965, Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, 1966. 
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documents, the representativeness of the respondent group can be determined. A 
comparison has been conducted with reference to three factors: political affilia- 
tion of candidates, electoral status (whether the candidate was elected or 
defeated) and the provincial distribution of candidates. 

An examination of the response rate of elected as opposed to defeated 
candidates indicated that 31 per cent (143) of the respondents were elected 
members whereas 69 per cent (311) were defeated candidates. In contrast, only 
26 per cent (265) of all candidates were elected and 74 per cent (746) were 
defeated. The respondent group, therefore, has a higher percentage of elected 
candidates and a lower percentage of defeated candidates than the total candidate 
group. Further comparisons on the basis of the three major characteristics 
mentioned above may be found in Tables 1, 2 and 3. 


TABLE 2 


DEFEATED RESPONDENTS COMPARED WITH ALL DEFEATED CANDIDATES 
BREAKDOWN BY POLITICAL AFFILIATION* 


ALL DEFEATED CANDIDATES DEFEATED RESPONDENTS 

Party Number % Party Number % 
iberalive... 6 tees... by. 134 18 Liberaliee Jen .. 62 20 
Progressive Conservative.... 168 22 Progressive Conservative... 45 5} 
INew Democraticw.. 2...) 234 31 New Democratic.................. 110 35 
DOCIAMCredit a eee. 81 1] Soctali@redithass =. et 32 10 
Ralliement des Créditistes.. 68 9 Ralliement des Créditistes.. 34 11 
INdependen ten semen ete: 23 3 Independents 13 4 
Others eee ne, 38 6 Other? fe pee eee 15 3) 
Ota eee renee 746 100 PPO LAL ote ees eee ere 311 100 


*Source: Part IV of the Report of the Chief Electoral Officer PUBLISHED IN ADVANCE of 
the detailed report of the General Election held Nov. 8, 1965, Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, 1966. 


IV. REPRESENTATIVENESS OF THE RESPONDENT GROUP 


With several exceptions, the distribution of these three major character- 
istics in the respondent group parallels the distribution found in the total 
population of all candidates. Elected Progressive Conservatives were under- 
represented in the respondent group; all other party groups (except the Inde- 
pendents) were slightly over represented. Defeated Progressive Conservatives 
were also under-represented, with a slight underrepresentation of defeated 
Social Credit candidates also evident. In general, however, the respondent group 
closely resembles the total group in this respect. As Table 3 indicates, there 
is no more than a 2 per cent variation between the respondent and total groups 
with respect to regional distribution. 
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TABLE 3 


COMPARISON OF RESPONDENT GROUP WITH ALL CANDIDATES 
BREAKDOWN BY PROVINCE 


Respondent All 
Group Candidates 

Province Number % Number % 
British Columbia, Yukon, Northwest Territories...... 40 9 101 10 
ALDertaa eid... Qa eete. See ME Mea RD «Mes die 36 8 At 7 
Saskatchewan roc cents caccs onc: cat aee RM te ecg ee ee 30 7 64 6 
Manitoba ine 2 seine eh eh cee eels BO, oe eee 23 5 54 5 
ONtATIO: Reece ate i eee 124 OT 290 29 
Quebec. .c). Jes. cae eRe Pate. Bae Bae Le 158 35 327 33 
New BEUnS WICK cco tert eae neonate a cnc eo a cee 18 4 32 3 
INOVatSCOtlla nee: tee ee eee, eee eee? 11 22 38 4 
Prince:Edwatdulsland #2 -ee een ee 4 1 12 1 
‘Newfoundland a as ae es et Le, See 10 2 22 2 
iL ZG Fa oat ee eee el 3 0 ET NR AES. in 454 100 1,011 100 


V. BEHAVIOURAL FINDINGS 


Candidates were asked to provide the Committee with information concerning 
the conduct of the financial aspect of their campaign. They were first asked 
if they had trouble finding money to finance their campaigns. The replies of the 
454 respondents indicate that a large majority encountered financial difficulty. 


TABLE 4 
DID YOU HAVE ANY TROUBLE FINANCING YOUR CAMPAIGN? 


Response Number % 
Yes..... SLMS... ARORA e Set Si era A 324 2 
Le (epee eee re Oreste tr id ROLLY Hoe Me ARCA aoa a trae Mere ts ORE 98 DD 
Noxopinion, don*tyknowels. sett... ...eepbeenate Ae. oe 28 6 
10] 1 ese tien, teed EE Renn” 6 Seaman ae Mae FEMS Rts dt Nn 450* 100 


*4 uncoded responses. 


Candidates were also asked to state the total amount of money spent in 
financing their constituency campaigns. Table 5 indicates the proportion of 
respondents reporting expenditures in each spending category.” 


2In 16 cases, respondents did not provide this information to the Committee and had also not 
filed official returns. 
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TABLE 5 
TOTAL AMOUNTS DECLARED SPENT IN CONSTITUENCY CAMPAIGNS 


Declared Amount Spent Number % Grouped % 
ZN OOS SRN ONS, 0) me a 1 ee 
$30;00023391999 scceeeop Mite heset eds stlt dats emcees 1 a 5 
OAM CU UES SPAS CLS oe ee eee nee net 9 2 
S20/000=$24, 999 ses 20). 0354... 8 are ek 12 De A 
SS00045195999 en eee ets vcscesetician nate 32 7 20 
STOJOO023 141999 Rake Reet oe ees 60 4 
S510002 69.090 Maen rt i ee 89 20 51 
SLT OY Se): ee ee Ce eeenes Se. Se 141 31 } 
S500 ES 900 Pee ee ee st ee eee 47 10 20 
IBGIOw? S500 Menten. caries aeake aren eR see 46 i 
INOZATIS Wy Cle ope proses ke Rrccteves ics oo kcsied Se awantes 16 4 4 
TROLL. i, dala nlanaiet ites So Ble pears eon eck as 8 eee 454 100 100 


As Table 5 shows, 5 per cent of the responding candidates reported spending 
more than twenty thousand dollars on their personal campaigns. The highest 
declared expenditure was forty-nine thousand dollars. Twenty per cent reported 
expenditures of between ten and twenty thousand dollars. Over half of the 
respondents (51 per cent) reported expenditures of between one and ten thousand 
dollars. Another 20 per cent reported spending amounts ranging from one 
hundred to a thousand dollars. (Evidently those candidates reporting expenditures 
of only one hundred dollars either did not pay the required deposits themselves or 
neglected to include this cost in their estimates.) Finally, 4 per cent of the 
respondents provided no information on this matter. 

By computing totals based on the declared expenses of the 438 respondents 
providing this information, it is possible to arrive at some understanding of the 
cost of constituency campaigns. Respondents’ declared expenditures were round- 
ed to the nearest hundred and a total was computed. On the basis of these 
declared expenditures, therefore, the cost of constituency campaigns for 438 
candidates was approximately $2,993,900. This represents an average expenditure 
of $6,835 per respondent. 

As was noted above in this study, elected candidates are more heavily 
represented in the respondent group than defeated. On this basis, it might be 
argued that the average reached above is higher than would be the case if more 
defeated candidates were included. Recognizing this limitation, it is still possible to 
base a projected total cost for constituency-level campaigns on this average figure. 
Using this average figure of declared costs, therefore, it is estimated that the 
constituency level campaigns of 1011 candidates in the 1965 federal election 
would have cost in the neighbourhood of $6,911,196. 

Information reported in the Sessional Paper? tabled in the House of 
Commons indicates that the 756 candidates filing returns declared expenditures 
totalling $5,172,833.30. On the basis of these figures, the average cost of the 


3 Sessional Paper tabled in the House of Commons March 18, 1966, compiled by the 
office of the Chief Electoral Officer. 
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constituency campaign per reporting candidate is approximately $6,842.37, a 
figure very close to that obtained by using the amounts reported to the Committee 
for this study. 

Candidates were also asked how much money they spent on radio, tele- 
vision, newspaper advertising, and postage.* All of the 454 returned question- 
naires were inspected and spending categories were established for purposes 
of analysis. 


TABLE 6 


RESPONDENTS’ DECLARED SPENDING FOR RADIO 
CONSTITUENCY CAMPAIGN ONLY 


Declared Amount Spent Number % Grouped % 

Over (SS! O00 aren eee tent cca hier aS 1 2 

S21000 92,999 sere Sree neces ee ee eee 13 3 12.2 

S15 00 =F 199 Sie een oS eee 11 2 

DLO00ES 13499 resets reeks here eee 31 7 

S SOO SS err ee eS eden tact ts ec oneen dems 50 11 11 
BelO WB 500 save tetera third st ama aunts tis 166 37 37 

1 gaat ie ley tT NAR or We She PN 160 35 55 
INAS Were dem Sire rine een meter res 2D 4.8 4.8 
Otalyy, Tees. ee ees. oe eu) a 454 100 100 


Only 12.2 per cent of the 454 respondents spent one thousand dollars or 
more on radio advertising in their constituency campaigns. Eleven per cent spent 
between five hundred and one thousand dollars on this medium of communica- 
tion, 37 per cent spent less than five hundred dollars, and 35 per cent (160 
respondents) personally spent no money for radio advertising. 


TABLE 7 


RESPONDENTS’ DECLARED SPENDING FOR TELEVISION 
CONSTITUENCY CAMPAIGN ONLY 


Declared Amount Spent Number % Grouped % 
OveriS4i0005.:: Aes. PL Re. eae SB 5 1 
$3;0002$ 3,999. so08%. ocd. Se Pepeeran: rele. co Mente 5) 1 
$2 O00 SOOO Ne ect ae eee ee eee 17 4 15 
SISSQ0SSILQOOE Shere were net er ee eae ee 9 2 
S1,000-ST,499" ait 9), SED aed, LE 33 1 
S500E8999 beter ie EE a pee Sane te ig 54 12 12 
BelowsS 500 sen eeesec snot eee robe ee ee 100 22 22 
Na co ne PRN oe ne ee ee tae 210 46 46 
Notcansweredit< es ties css ere ae 22 5 5 
i Ro) et eee ee ee eee ee ee eee 454 100 100 


4Only 182 respondents (40 per cent of the total 454) provided information concerning spending 
for postage. Only about half of the 1011 questionnaires included this question, because of a printing 
error. 
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As Table 7 shows, 15 per cent of the respondents spent more than one 
thousand dollars for television advertising in their local campaigns. This is 
slightly higher (2.8 per cent) than the number spending more than one thousand 
dollars for radio advertising. In the case of television advertising, however, 
there are instances of respondents spending as much as nine thousand dollars 
for television advertising, whereas none of the respondents reported spending 
anywhere near this amount for radio advertising. Further, 12 per cent of the 
respondents reported spending between five hundred and one thousand dollars 
for television campaigning, and 22 per cent reported expenditures of less than 
five hundred dollars for the medium. Almost half the respondents (46 per cent) 
reported that they spent no money for television. This is 11 per cent higher than 
the percentage reporting no expenditure for radio. 

The results appear to reflect two factors. First, the television medium is less 
easily accessible to all candidates than is radio. Second, television advertising 
tends to be more expensive. These figures do not, however, reflect the cost of the 
total time available to candidates in these media. Free time, and time paid for by 
provincial and national party organizations are often provided for candidates, and 
may well diminish the amounts local candidates would otherwise have spent on 
these media.5 

Candidates were also asked to report how much they spent on newspaper 
advertising in their constituency campaigns.® The results shown in Table 8 below 
indicate that 29 per cent of the respondents spent more than one thousand dollars 
for campaign advertising in newspapers. This represents a differential of 14 per 
cent over the percentage of respondents spending over a thousand dollars for 


TABLE 8 
RESPONDENTS’ DECLARED SPENDING FOR NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 
Constituency Campaign Only 


Declared Amount Spent Number % Grouped % 
OVereS4 O00 ieee ese ce eee ete sth 3 9 2 
SOOO 55009 09 ert ane Beene ee Nei et Stes ss 14 3 
ST OOO = 2199 O ene tare etnrelie were nine seis 31 7 29 
SEI EXO DE ROSIE ie 8 Se ee eee 3h7/ 8 
SA OOO RS 12499 ea ge ees tet ener So Paka eve een Seah 41 9 
S500 35999 wrrrerrrn cen acgedte series. Suen ttromreeuettns 72 16 16 
1BYS) Kay ie O, Oe Saree nhs a a ao eT 39 39 
IN Ee RE EI er A OO he U 52 11 11 
ENOPANSWEred Seren ate. been. Seed ee 21 5 5 
4 ROY. 2h a eae arn a ha cet Rt aes eine eerie 454 100 100 


5 For fuller information concerning campaign use of these media see study No. 10 “Political 
Broadcasting in Canada,” in Part II of this Report. 

6 Bor details of national and provincial spending for newspaper advertising and fuller 
details of local spending see study No. 9 “Newspaper Advertising Expenditures and Lineage of 
the 1965 and 1963 Federal Elections,’ in Part II of this Report. 
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television advertising and a differential of 16.8 per cent over the percentage 
declaring such amounts for radio advertising. In addition, 16 per cent of the 
respondents spent between five hundred and one thousand dollars for newspaper 
advertising with 39 per cent reporting expenditures of less than five hundred 
dollars. Only 11 per cent spent nothing on this communications medium. 


TABLE 9 
COMPARATIVE SPENDING ON THREE MEDIA OF MASS COMMUNICATIONS 
RADIO, TELEVISION, NEWSPAPERS 
(grouped percentages only) 


Spending Range Radio Television Newspapers 

% % % 
Overs OOO eet ee een teeta De 15 29 
SSOOESIOO RIA AEA. Hae I AeA) Be ih 12 16 
Below* $500 2 ie POD. SON. See 37 Dp. 39 
DU ashes et A acto ot a rae eR ene hn OO Bede mA 35 46 11 
Notiansweredmr.: £4 4a... emai. Soietn.. wae! 4.8 5 5 
Jer Rae ae Mie i Pete es ha ot ba a rere a ne 100 100 100 

TABLE 10 


RESPONDENTS’ DECLARED SPENDING FOR POSTAGE 


Declared Amount Spent Number % Grouped % 

Over: $2,000. eaatiasr errs, 62558 bom, ee 13 7 

St S00 S81 990 whe A rh ae 9 5 20 
$1-000-S L499. en oe ee 15 8 

$750=$990)s Ass eer earth. Re 16 9 23 

NLU UNE. ee Dee ee eae oe ee ek 26 14 

S100=S8400 7 otk. Cue Magra en rete ia cote ee ne 66 36 36 
Below $100 24). A ke eens ee loads 37 20 20 

FR © tall oe eee Soo ee este oe, ced Maia nits 182** 99* 99* 


*Due to rounding. 
**272 respondents were not asked for this information; see supra, note 4. 


Table 10 indicates the declared amounts spent by 182 of the respondents 
for postage. Twenty per cent of the respondents spent in excess of one thousand 
dollars for postage. It should be noted that the percentage in this spending range 
exceeds that recorded for both radio and television. Twenty-three per cent of the 
respondents spent between five hundred and one thousands dollars for mailing 
and 36 per cent spent between one hundred and five hundred dollars. Only 20 
per cent of the 182 respondents asked this question spent less than one hundred 
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dollars for postage. Had all candidates been asked this question the trend would 
most likely have shown larger percentages in the higher spending ranges, since 
the question was inadvertently omitted largely from questionaires sent to Ontario 
candidates. It is evident even from this incomplete analysis that postage con- 
stitutes a large expenditure for most candidates. 

The final piece of behavioural information requested from candidates 
concerned the amount of money each had received from their respective party 
headquarters. It should be noted that it was not possible to distinguish between 
money coming from provincial and/or federal party organizations. 


TABLE 11 


DECLARED INCOME FROM PARTY HEADQUARTERS 


Declared Income Number q Grouped % 

OV ere RUG O00 ee cere RN ee en a en 5 1 

SISOS B59 9 Oi ae ee ee eth ta csc cigochae 1 3 10 
SHO OOL S12: 909 Bene ee rege i tite take 29 6 

SOOO SS 999 Pere Me eect ecu RRS NR 43 9 

SFO00ZS62999 ok MWY NIRS cdcsessverakthevens 60 13 35 
SIZOOOE S399 Die PN BN ool esacins et cos 58 13 

Bellows 1 O00 Fe. is Nee BOW ee oe ae csscoceeMMe ress 78 17 17 
TN acs 8 2 5 a Seca 2a 143 31 31 
IN OGRATIS WOLCG ec PEED fo ole ov cuccnsateas Beep fos 26 6 6 
SIR) #2 Res secon Os one os 8 Sy ce, a ale ie oe a ce 454 99* 99* 


*Due to rounding. 


As Table 11 indicates, 10 per cent of the 454 respondents received amounts 
in excess of ten thousand dollars from provincial and/or federal party organiza- 
tions. Therefore it may be calculated that this small group of 46 candidates 
received from their party organizations a total sum approximately between 
$526,000 and $649,000 (using the minimum and maximum amounts respectively 
in each category as a basis of computation). In addition, 35 per cent of the 454 
respondents received between one thousand and ten thousand dollars from 
provincial or federal party organizations. Only 17 per cent received less than one 
thousand dollars from this source, but 31 per cent declared that they received no 
financial support from federal or provincial party organizations. By using the 
declared amounts provided by the 454 candidates who responded, it is possible to 
estimate in a general sense the amount of money provided to candidates by 
provincial and/or federal party organizations for constituency campaign purposes. 

The estimated composite totals found in Table 12 indicate that the parties 
gave between $1,144,500 and $1,789,298 to 285 of the 454 responding candidates. 
One hundred and forty-three respondents reported no support, and 26 did not 
answer the question. Although these totals are estimates only, they indicate the 
heavy financial responsibility for financing candidates’ constituency campaigns 
undertaken by the parties. It should be noted that these estimated party expenses 
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cover fewer than half the candidates in the 1965 federal contest and that the 
figures do not include money spent by the parties on behalf of the candidates but 
not allocated to them directly. 


TABLE 12 


ESTIMATED MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM INCOME FROM FEDERAL 
AND PROVINCIAL PARTY ORGANIZATIONS 
(Respondents Only) 


Number of 
Income Range Respondents Minimum Maximum 
$ $ 
1. High Income Range Totals 
Overs Gi OOOR a reece cirseiate eset eee 6) 80,000 80,000 
S 130002816999 Freie ee aes heen ee 12 156,000 191,988 
$10;00023121990 a Mace ncon atic ndiecis acevo ete 29 290,000 376,971 
Over S100) Reamer ec ce the ee meer, 46 526,000 648,959 
2. Middle Income Range Totals 
S$ 7000=39 9-999 Meese Meets tne, inc nee eee 43 301,000 429 ,957 
$4000 5869995 eae trek ere en ck. id cece Be 60 240,000 419,940 
ST000 25 ShO0 Oia teteen cement ect cic cnmeeas: 58 58,000 231,942 
S1000 29 9.00 One ia ta weg ts ryan hah ee 161 599 ,000 1,081,839 
3. Composite Totals 
Over:$10,000 sees SR ees 46 526,000 648 ,959 
S$ 1:0002$9:999 Ree emee eee sss 161 599 ,000 1,081,839 
Below: $1: 000 Sete metre ee ree cas ce kak: 78* 19,500 58,500 
Estimated Minimum and Maximum Totals.... 285 1,144,500 1,789,298 


*$250 used for minimum figures; $750 used for maximum figures. 
**143 reported no income from this source, 26, no answer. 


The behavioural information presented in this study does serve to indicate 
the ranges of campaign spending and income, despite the many gaps which are 
evident.? Since this is the first study of its type conducted in Canada, many 
avenues of investigation were left unexplored. These areas, however, could be 
most fruitfully investigated in later studies and considerable comparative informa- 
tion amassed from election to election. 


VI. ATTITUDINAL FINDINGS 
Perhaps the most important findings presented in this study consist of the 


opinions and attitudes of the responding candidates with respect to a series of 
questions concerning the problems of election financing and certain measures 


7A fuller version of the behavioural aspect of this study will be found in a later volume. 
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which might be considered as modes of regulating campaign spending and as 
ways of easing the high cost of elections. The replies of the responding candidates 
indicate an awareness of the problems the Committee has been considering. Most 
respondents were eager to try any measure which they thought would effectively 
meet these problems. 

Candidates were first asked whether they felt that “large contributors” might 
corrupt a political party. The vast majority of the respondents (73 per cent) 
agree that corruption may result if parties are forced to depend exclusively on 
large contributors; 21 per cent felt that this would not be the case; and 6 per cent 
expressed no opinion on this matter. 


TABLE 13 


OPINION ON THE LIKELIHOOD THAT LARGE CONTRIBUTORS 
MAY CORRUPT A POLITICAL PARTY 


Response Number Yi. 
EY CS Seema ies heen OR eer NIN Lit ac csSasaomss ovcudienies 328 78 
IN 00): coosisnas bedepscne soncABreh Pic pes REA FEET Ea Hea =e a 96 Hil 
WO Ojarinreny IDYeLaH acess Be Sal ee 26 6 
A Clalit e ee eee eee hee EL ht) Ue, 450* 100 


*4 uncoded responses. 


Since so many respondents expressed the opinion that dependence on large 
contributors might lead to party corruption, it might be well to consider their 
attitude toward fiscal incentives. Devices like tax deduction may encourage more 
individuals to participate in the financing of Canadian political parties; broad- 
ening the base of political contribution is one possible way of releasing parties 
from sole dependence on large contributors. 


TABLE 14 
ATTITUDE TOWARD MAKING POLITICAL CONTRIBUTIONS TAX DEDUCTIBLE 


Response Number % 
TNE AVO UL eee re ee ree en nee eas 289 64 
OPP OSS re eae wee ee Se 138 30 
INOS pinioiiens see re ee ae ad ee ea hae anes Dill 6 
TROYES Sect A et =o ree a a kr IORI eRe Ae 454 100 


Sixty-four per cent of the responding candidates favoured fiscal incentives 
in the form of making political contributions tax deductible as a way of 
reducing the financial dependence which may exist in Canadian federal politics; 30 
per cent opposed such a measure; 6 per cent expressed no opinion. 
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Closely related to the questions of fiscal incentives for political contribu- 
tions is a solution of an alternative type: public subsidization of election 
campaigns. Candidates were asked the following question: 

“Public Subsidies —In Germany, Puerto Rico and the Province of Quebec, the 

State provides subsidies to finance election campaigns. Do you think that a similar 

formula should be adopted in Canada?’ 


““Subsides publics —En Allemagne, 4 Puerto-Rico et au Québec, l’Etat donne des 
subsides pour financer la campagne électorale. Croyez-vous que cela devrait 


exister au Canada?” 
TABLE 15 


ATTITUDE TOWARD STATE SUBSIDIZATION OF ELECTION CAMPAIGNS 


Response Number To 

Nay) REN OLU LER "a, ethene, Se ea cr etieh6 Debate cater See a 316 70 
OPPOSE 22 Fe cc nem Re ee cans enna Reg 104 23 
ING Opiniones Oley KNOW nceieosccian ae Weer ee 34 7 
454 100 


As Table 15 shows, a majority (70 per cent) of the respondents favour 
public subsidies, only 23 per cent were opposed to public subsidization of election 
campaigns; 7 per cent expressing no opinion. Surprisingly, respondents were 
slightly more in favour of state subsidies as a remedy than of fiscal incentives to 
encourage extra-governmental financing. (Compare Table 15 with Table 14). 

While 70 per cent of the responding candidates favoured state subsidized 
election campaigns, 84 per cent favoured subsidization of a specific and limited 
type, that is, the provision of free mailing privileges on either an unlimited or 
restricted basis to all candidates in federal election campaigns. As Table 10 
indicates, postage costs represent a major expense for many candidates. While 
respondents might be less willing to consider overall state subsidization of 
campaigns because of fears that such measures would submit the parties to 
government control or that party structure and membership commitment may be 
weakened if subsidies were adopted, the vast majority favoured this type of 
partial subsidy. 

TABLE 16 


ATTITUDE TOWARD SUBSIDIZED MAILING PRIVILEGES FOR ALL CANDIDATES 


Response _ Number % Grouped % 
In Favour—for some mailings...............0.00000.. 278 61) 84 
In Favour—for all mailings.........0.00.00.00.cccc000 104 23f 
Opposed—no free mailings................cccceeeeeee FEST 13 13 
INo'Opiniony Dom he Knows wenn eee 15 3 3 
Totalix........<:.opoateeee eee, Sepemeseens. $05 454 100 100 
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Sixty-one per cent of the respondents favoured a limited number of free 
mailings for all candidates in federal election campaigns; 23 per cent favoured 
completely subsidized mailing privileges; only 13 per cent were opposed to any 
form of subsidized mailing; 3 per cent expressed no opinion. 

Many observers contend that the chief problem of election financing is not 
the capacity of parties and candidates to raise more funds for their campaigns, 
as this might be solved by some form of subsidization. The main problem 
requiring attention in their view lies in devising ways of ensuring that the voting 
public is aware of the sources of campaign funds, the amounts involved and 
the details of how the money is spent. Candidates were asked to express their 
views on a variety of reporting and disclosure propositions which might be 
considered adequate modes of dealing with this problem. 


TABLE 17 


ATTITUDE TOWARD REQUIRING POLITICAL PARTIES 
TO REPORT THEIR EXPENSES 


Response Number % 
J Ba) | FE NPT UT Pens’ ba ssaectet, speek ees cet ek Pier t Aly teciemak’ Mtn tab Rip i 340 75 
RODD) OSCC rete eee eerste coy ites aot eases saat Wi iasevenessssoattdotetas 79 17 
IN ORO PINION MONE IT OW tema eke artic A tasetuha dua, cases esae caren 35 8 
EIKO Cel penne RE a ee Reem ey Oe UT 555. ,atecuts usscaehs ceamenchaosts 454 100 


Seventy-five per cent of the responding candidates favoured legislation 
which would require political parties to report their campaign expenses in the 
same way as candidates are now required to do; 17 per cent opposed such a 
measure; 8 per cent expressed no opinion. The reporting of campaign expenses 
apparently constitutes a minimum reporting requirement. However, there is 
less enthusiasm about the reporting of the amounts and sources of campaign 
income. 


TABLE 18 


ATTITUDE TOWARD REQUIRING POLITICAL PARTIES 
TO REPORT THEIR RECEIPTS 


Response Number % 
ie ay OU twee em en re eee terre ee anise eee 322 71 
(OYey ove 5 PRO SO eee ees na 94 21 
INOIO@PiMIONs DOMINO Waa rsteletee erteresterte cine testis tickosschavesscosntee 36 8 
PL Otel Pans ee tte, Meter ere. coetecyvecenecdetucscticasusviesutandettoseres 452* 100 


*2 uncoded responses. 
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As might be expected, a smaller proportion of the respondents would 
require political parties to report their receipts than would require parties to 
report their expenses. Nevertheless, 71 per cent favoured such a measure, with 
only 21 per cent opposed, and 8 per cent expressing no opinion. A similar drop 
in the percentage favouring party reporting occurs when a proposition requiring 
parties’ full reporting of expenses, receipts and the sources of income is considered. 


TABLE 19 


ATTITUDE TOWARD REQUIRING POLITICAL PARTIES TO REPORT THEIR 
EXPENSES, THEIR RECEIPTS AND THE SOURCES OF THEIR INCOME 


Response Number % 
InjRay Our aeuswie eth emediniteunies cx ea etn ete Perea 294 65 
OP DOSE saree a ee eee fa Ral ane Sc ae tee eee 124 Di 
INORO Pinion, DOT NN OWe ee cece secre ences ee eR ee 36 8 
POtal F205 Sie Pe RS OE 454 100 


Despite the fact that fewer responding candidates favour full party reporting 
than support either of the two partial measures above, a majority (65 per cent) 
still favoured such requirements for political parties, while 27 per cent were 
opposed to these measures and 8 per cent expressed no opinion. Inferentially 
these results would also indicate a desire on the part of a majority of responding 
candidates to see the recognition in law of the existence of the major instruments 
of democracy: the political parties. 

Closely connected to the question of reporting is the question of whether 
candidate and/or party reports should be published by the Chief Electoral 
Officer. Since candidates are already required by law to file reports through their 
official agents, the question of the publication of these reports was put to the 
candidates in the 1965 federal election. 


TABLE 20 


ATTITUDE TO THE PUBLICATION BY THE CHIEF ELECTORAL OFFICER OF 
CANDIDATES’ REPORTS STATING THEIR EXPENSES AND THEIR RECEIPTS 


Response Number % 
INPRAVOUD cae sree ee ieee 382 WP 
Op Posed teat: anvciaensitd-t ahs eee ee sentii See eR ren ea Eee 96 72 
INGZO pinion Dont RO Wir ceen ete ae cate ee eats Rares 30 7 
2 cheer ec SRS IP UT PR Cm 454 100 


As Table 20 indicates, 72 per cent of the respondents favoured the publica- 
tion of candidates’ reports by the Chief Electoral Officer; only 21 per cent were 
opposed; 7 per cent were undecided or unwilling to state an opinion. As might 
be expected, fewer of the responding candidates favoured the idea of publishing 
reports by political parties. 
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TABLE 21 


ATTITUDE TO THE PUBLICATION BY THE CHIEF ELECTORAL OFFICER OF 
REPORTS BY THE POLITICAL PARTIES STATING THEIR EXPENSES, THEIR 
RECEIPTS AND THE SOURCES OF THEIR INCOME 


Response Number % 
Vitoy 1 PGR@(OyN te | Sos, Herc Cae ae Sa eR PA 284 62 
OD DOSER ee UME eee en en nen eA ee Td 130 29 
IN OLOPUNOM EDOM CGNOW acer scene erent enter 40 9 
fic tale, Aree BOE, 20). SBR. eS ae, 454 100 


Sixty-two per cent of the responding candidates expressed themselves in 
favour of the publication of complete party reports. A further 29 per cent 
opposed such a measure, and 9 per cent expressed no opinion. It would appear, 
therefore, that a majority of the respondents favoured the publication of both 
candidate and party reports (72 per cent and 62 per cent respectively). It 
should also be noted that while 65 per cent of the respondents favoured complete 
party reports, 62 per cent also favoured the publication of such reports; that is, 
almost all of the respondents who favoured such reporting requirements also 
felt that these reports should be published in order to create an effective control 
mechanism. 

Candidates were also asked a series of questions dealing directly with the 
level of campaign expenditures and with the possibility of controlling this level 
by means of legislation. They were first asked if they considered current election 
expenses in Canada to be exorbitant. 


TABLE 22 
DO YOU THINK THAT ELECTION EXPENSES ARE EXORBITANT IN CANADA? 


Response Number q, 
BY CS terete sence et, tac. cn en eee A Onna eR 327 @ 
IN 0 eee eee ere ate Te ES 1 I eee cvayae Msaikegae eters 97 D2 
NOLOpMion wD OnsteK MOWAe eee ee ee eee ere nes oss 30 4 
PO tale em ee mere errr c caren ce oe acatactncvensseeee ote rotaees 454 100 


Seventy-two per cent of the respondents felt that election expenses are 
exorbitant in Canada (although many excepted their own constituency or 
province); 21 per cent did not feel that such was the case; 7 per cent expressed 
no opinion. Candidates were then asked if they felt that controlling the level 
of election expenses were possible. 
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TABLE 23 


OPINION ON THE POSSIBILITY OF CONTROLLING ELECTION EXPENSES 


Response Number 
POSSI Gre h secs’ sng ea oa Pci tae DE 293 
TMIPOSSIDIOMe re eee eee ene ae ee 129 
No Opinions Done KNOW secre eee oe ee eee 32 
Totalteetcesctes...{ 55 et ie Oe. RUE ES. ee eee oe, 454 


% 


While 28 per cent of the responding candidates felt that such control was 
impossible, 65 per cent felt that it was possible. Seven per cent expressed no 
opinion. Candidates were also asked if they thought legislation limiting the level 
of election expenses would be obeyed. As Table 24 indicates, only 47 per cent 
felt it would be obeyed. If this 47 per cent is compared with the 65 per cent 
who felt that it is possible to control election expenses, it may be concluded 
that at least 18 per cent of the respondents would favour some method of con- 


trolling election expenses other than legislation. 


TABLE 24 


OPINIONS ON WHETHER LEGISLATION LIMITING ELECTION 


EXPENSES WOULD BE OBEYED 


Response Number 
m6 ois beter ite ced Rhee ts dite Aloe tantade lh tet Lai Rta i lca Pre cen cE. 213 
INOS SOR ee SS A ON 2 ae Se ere 175 
INosOpiniony D onetaKinow ie. et eee ee ee 66 
il Woy £21 errr a Rey hile. Anna ope eee SG, 8 ee emer ae 454 


It should be noted that, while 38 per cent of the respondents expressed 
the opinion that legislation limiting election expenses would not be obeyed, a 
fairly high proportion (15 per cent) were either unable or unwilling to express 


an opinion on this matter. 
TABLE 25 


ATTITUDE TO LEGISLATION LIMITING CANDIDATE 


CAMPAIGN EXPENDITURES 


Response Number 
In Favours 2... See ae! cee ee Se 324 
Opposed.t:) tees Meee .. Beene} tee ee 102 
INo Opinion, Donit KO Wasco 28 
"FOCAL es Pecos eerie eee ROO Rn Cee wee 454 
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The candidates were then asked to consider the desirability of specific types 
of control legislation. They were first asked to consider the desirability of 
legislation which would limit the amount of money candidates could spend in 
federal election campaigns. 

Seventy-one per cent of the respondents favoured legislation which would 
limit candidate campaign expenditures while only 23 per cent were opposed; 
this despite the fact that only 47 per cent felt that legislation limiting election 
expenses would be obeyed while 38 per cent felt such legislation would be dis- 
obeyed. It may be concluded therefore that many respondents, while they were 
doubtful of the uniform effectiveness of control legislation in general, still felt 
that this specific form would alleviate some of the ills evident in the current 
situation. 

TABLE 26 


ATTITUDE TO LEGISLATION LIMITING PARTY CAMPAIGN EXPENDITURES 


Response Number % 
HievOULer ere eet eee ee eetiboute aaah 333 73 
OD POSS pe ree ete na ae erste crl chat (ani c tea atssunssucedsncaiuaneats SB) oI 
INfO) WG yoruavor sy, IDYos al hd Caovon yi, Aonekte eect Mente Sree een eee rhe eae 26 6 
EOYs ra de 5 a a eS TR PET EE 454 100 


An even higher proportion of the respondents (73 per cent) favoured 
legislation which would limit the campaign expenditures of political parties in 
federal election campaigns, despite the general suspicion that any form of control 
legislation would be more respected in the breach than in the observance. Only 
21 per cent opposed such legislation, with 6 per cent expressing no opinion. It 
may be concluded that the respondents favour some form of control over the 
spending of parties even if it were not always possible to ensure that the legisla- 
tion would be obeyed. 

Candidates were also asked to suggest a possible limitation in terms of the 
amount of money to be spent per elector, which might be the basis of legislation on 
controlling candidates’ expenditures. The opinions of responding candidates are 
summarized in Table 27. 

TABLE 27 


RESPONDENTS’ SUGGESTED CANDIDATE SPENDING 
LIMITATION PER ELECTOR 


Suggested Spending Limitation per Elector Number % 
POC spe Baek Rnb, A ae ne ee meee ewe terete hs Nes 27 6 
PISCE, aac ex sys font Soe tne ees rflel eles deed MPRA Peel ak ot aeRSTCER ea ere ae rrbond 172 38 
SOE are Aen ae tre Nowe hrs Geek ln cen eae S53 34 
1200 oeemeeent eee ete eee rrtwe OEIC «ole «. Beemer hack eee tee 48 11 
SPO oa Dove ttt Flee, 2 Malet. f0.o M0 ee ee ee 8 2 
Dongs Kn OW NOwO@ PINON acres aesotos . feareeeeg ee me ee 45 9 
BU Lal terres Werte re Peete Mens aks, OA, SE, Nob, lass ssn tenaed sopaye tener 453* 100 


*1 uncoded response. 
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Finally, candidates were queried regarding their opinions on five courses 
of action which might, if adopted, lower the cost of elections in Canada. These 
“possible solutions” include: compulsory voting, the establishment of a permanent 
voters list, a shorter election campaign period, the establishment of Sunday 
voting and the placing of a candidate’s political affiliation on election ballots. 

Both Australia and Belgium have adopted legislation which makes voting 
compulsory. Although this was not the main consideration behind the adoption 
of such legislation in either country, it has been suggested that compulsory voting 
would reduce election expenses. The explanation offered is that parties and 
candidates would no longer be forced to spend money getting the electors to 
go to the polls since this would be compulsory. It is further argued by advocates 
of the measure that election expenses would be reduced, since parties and their 
candidates would have to pay for only the propaganda designed to tell the 
electors for whom to vote, rather than also having to pay for propaganda 
telling the electors to vote per se. 


TABLE 28 
WOULD COMPULSORY VOTING REDUCE ELECTION EXPENSES? 


Response Number % 
EY OS Beant RE REL Ne othe Ot Ree hoe Le Ne ae CEO 195 43 
iy (oR Boh Ae ee ee hee iS ee ee ee oe 218 48 
NolOpinion,. Dont Kno Wes ee ee eee ee ee 41 9 
Total ee Ped. Eee Secs ee eater, IR eee es 454 100 


As Table 28 indicates, 43 per cent of the respondents felt such a measure 
would reduce election expenses; 48 per cent stated it would not; and 9 per cent 
expressed no opinion. It should be noted that some respondents who felt that 
compulsory voting would reduce election costs, were opposed on other grounds.® 


TABLE 29 


OPINION ON WHETHER THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A PERMANENT 
VOTERS LIST WOULD REDUCE ELECTION EXPENSES 


Response Number % 
NY OST ere ece ern ae ete ee Ptr ce ec en oan a eaennr sen rte, Meena 288 63 
INO, See econ I sic sc has ane a 91 20 
INGO pinion. OnstAK DOW eaersen ce eeteee eee eee eee eee eons 75 7 
Total er ca oe ede ede te 454 100 


Candidates were also asked whether they thought the establishment of a 
permanent list of electors would reduce election expenses. Sixty-three per cent 
of the respondents felt that the establishment of a permanent voters’ list would 


8 Such responses were not coded as “opposed” if they signified that they felt the measure 
would reduce election costs. 
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reduce election expenses. However, many of these respondents pointed out that 
such a measure, while it would reduce the cost of elections to the government 
by eliminating the need of a complete enumeration for every election, might not 
reduce the cost of elections to candidates and political parties. On the other hand, 
some respondents noted that the existence of a permanent voters’ list might 
reduce the cost of elections to parties and candidates by relieving them of the 
cost of locating potential voters for mailing lists, etc. Twenty per cent of the 
respondents, on the other hand, felt that a permanent voters’ list would not reduce 
election expenses and a fairly high proportion (17 per cent) were undecided 
on this issue. 


TABLE 30 
WOULD A SHORTER CAMPAIGN PERIOD REDUCE ELECTION EXPENSE? 


Response Number % 
NAGE etiactasaaneainbeSASBR Baia tats ZG SERS CEE Oe RE 208 68 
DN KS aes singe ARR ROR ee ci EC ne ee 114 25 
INGO) PIM OMe tetera cee ee eect e nes 32 W 
100) a a a OR aa aA 454 100 


Candidates were also asked if the curtailment of the electoral campaign 
period would contribute to a reduction in election expenses. Sixty-eight per cent 
of the respondents felt that such would be the result, despite the fact that some 
opposed the measure on other grounds; 25 per cent felt that election expenses 
would not be significantly reduced by such a move; and 7 per cent expressed 
no opinion. 


TABLE 31 


WOULD SUNDAY VOTING REDUCE ELECTION EXPENSES? 


Response Number % 
WSR e aciticoi gat Shis eva U nO SHS BC SUCRE See SEE SRE ee Re ee PRS oR eer 176 38.8 
IN Oh wctiactin sane: “AS One SOROS Rona RICE ee CEE OEE eee 216 47.6 
INOIO DION nee ee eres ne eet stecces sec cn cmeemca reir 62 13.6 
TG talek semen bates: Bepor. cerwhnte: Kena. ke ee a sak Tale 454 100 


Some observers maintain that the level of election expenses would be 
significantly reduced if polling were held on Sundays in federal elections. They 
claim that the availability of public buildings to be used as polling stations would 
reduce the cost to the government and that by holding the election on a non-work 
day the cost of getting the voters out to the polls now assumed by parties and 
their candidates would be reduced. Only 38.8 per cent of the responding 
candidates agreed with this position. Many of these opposed the measure, while 
agreeing that it would reduce election expenses. Furthermore 47.6 per cent of the 
respondents felt that Sunday voting would not reduce election expenses and 13.6 
per cent were either undecided or unwilling to express an opinion. 
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The final question asked of the candidates involved the identification of a 
candidate’s political affiliation on the ballot. They were asked whether such a 
change would contribute to a reduction in election expenses. Advocates of such a 
measure claim that both candidates and parties spend considerable sums establish- 
ing their mutual affiliation; they maintain that this expense could be eliminated 
simply by indicating a candidate’s political affiliation on the ballot. 


TABLE 32 


WOULD PLACING CANDIDATES’ POLITICAL AFFILIATION ON THE 
BALLOT REDUCE ELECTION EXPENSES? 


Response Number % 
VCS te ce eee ee RON: PEI 2 PRD 80 62. 0c ee ae 251 55) 
TN Osetia de Ties Srnec eee oN Hn eins Bs Ra dae, ee ae toe 151 33 
INO Opinion wDOn CMOWss aoe ne ce enters 52 11 
ATO tall ti Be ee he Ree NE CR oho he a Rhee Ree 454 99* 


*Due to Rounding. 


As Table 32 indicates, 55 per cent felt that such a measure would reduce 
election expenses; 33 per cent felt that a reduction would not result, although 
many of these favoured the measure on other grounds; 11 per cent were 
undecided. 


VII. CONCLUSIONS 


As was previously mentioned, caution must attend any attempts to infer from the 
information and opinions obtained from the 454 responding candidates anything 
about the behaviour and attitudes of all the candidates contesting the 1965 
general election. However, one point which can be made involves the concern 
generally expressed by the respondents with regard to the problems of financing 
elections, and of establishing some kind of enforceable mechanism by means 
of which control could be established over the various aspects of campaign 
financing and spending. 

Most respondents indicated that they would be in favour of almost any 
proposition which would attack these problems. Only about 25 per cent consist- 
ently expressed opinions indicating that they felt there were not problems to be 
attacked. 

More specifically, it may be noted that the results obtained from the 
behavioural aspect of this study indicate that the responding candidates declared 
that they had spent an average of slightly more than six thousand dollars to 
finance their local campaign. Other evidence produced before the Committee 
indicates that candidates’ declarations give only a partial picture of their total 
expenditures. Many candidates must depend on their provincial or federal party 
headquarters for much of this money. Most indicated that they had experienced 
considerable difficulty financing their campaigns. The amounts spent for radio and 
television coverage, for newspaper advertising and for postage often seem to 
account for large proportions of a candidate’s total campaign budget. An 
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important conclusion to be drawn from this questionnaire is that campaigns, even 
at the constituency level, are quite expensive due to the “style of campaign” 
dictated in large part by the voters. In support of this conclusion, it might be 
noted that a majority of the respondents favoured some form of subsidization of 
campaigns. 

With reference to the attitudinal aspect of this study, a majority of 
candidates indicated that they were in favour of three main types of proposals 
which might alleviate the problems which most identified. First, a majority of the 
responding candidates indicated that they had experienced difficulty raising 
enough money to run their campaigns and further indicated that they were in 
favour of some form of state subsidization to meet this problem. Secondly, a 
majority of respondents indicated that they felt the current level of election 
spending is too high and that they would favour some measure to impose a 
positive limitation on spending, despite the fact that most indicated also that they 
were aware that any such ceiling might be difficult to enforce. A majority 
indicated that they would favour a legislative control, but most were wary of such 
measures as Sunday voting and compulsory voting which might reduce election 
costs. Finally, a majority of respondents indicated that they favoured the idea of 
requiring both candidates and political parties to file reports dealing with their 
income, expenditures, and sources. In addition, a majority indicated that they felt 
reporting could be an effective control mechanism only if supplemented by the 
requirement that reports be published. 
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APPENDIX 1 


LEGISLATION, REGULATIONS AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE INSTRUCTIONS 
CONCERNING ELECTION EXPENSES 
IN CANADA 


I. GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES 


A. Canada Elections Act: Fees and Expenses of 
Election Officers 


60. (1) Upon the recommendation of the Chief Electoral Officer, the Governor in Tariff of 
Council may make a tariff of fees, costs, allowances and expenses to be paid and fades 
allowed to returning officers and other persons employed at or with respect to 
elections under this Act, and may, from time to time, revise and amend such 

tariff. 


(2) A copy of any such tariff and of any amendment thereof shall be laid Copy a 
before the House of Commons within the first fifteen days of the next ensuing Cone 


session of Parliament. 
(3) Such fees, costs, allowances and expenses shall be paid out of any Mode of 


ie t of 
unappropriated moneys forming part of the Consolidated Revenue Fund of Pps = 
Canada, and they shall be distributed as follows: expenses. 


(a) with regard to polling stations other than advance polling stations the By special 
warrants 


fees or allowances, fixed by the tariff of fees, established pursuant to ince 
subsection (1), of deputy returning officers and poll clerks, and for the cases. 
rental of polling stations, shall, except in the electoral districts of Yukon 

and Northwest Territories, be paid direct to each claimant by special 
warrants drawn on the Comptroller of the Treasury and finally issued 

by the returning officer for each electoral district; the necessary forms 

of warrants shall be furnished to each returning officer by the Chief 
Electoral Officer; such warrants shall bear the printed signature of the 

Chief Electoral Officer, and when countersigned by the appropriate 
returning officer, and negotiable without charge at any chartered bank 


in Canada; immediately after the official addition of the votes has 
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By separate 
cheques in 
other cases. 


Mode of 

payment in 
Yukon and 
Northwest 
Territories. 


Certification. 


Responsibility 


of returning 
officer. 


Fees, etc. 
may be 
increased by 
Governor in 
Council. 


Payment of 
printing and 
supplies. 


Taxation 
of accounts. 


Rights 
saved. 


been held, every returning officer shall fill in the necessary spaces in 
the warrants, affix his signature thereon, and despatch the warrants by 
mail to the deputy returning officers, poll clerks, and landlords of 
polling stations entitled to receive them; 

(b) all claims made by other election officers, including the returning officer, 
election clerk, enumerators, revising agents, revising officers, advance 
polling station officers, constables, and various other claims relating to 
the conduct of an election, shall be paid by separate cheques issued 
from the office of the Comptroller of the Treasury at Ottawa, and sent 
direct to each person entitled to payment; and 

(c) in the electoral districts of Yukon and Northwest Territories, the fees of 
deputy returning officers, poll clerks and landlords of polling stations, 
shall be paid by separate cheques issued from the office of the 
Comptroller of the Treasury. 

(4) The returning officer shall certify all accounts submitted by him to the 

Chief Electoral Officer, and shall be responsible for their correctness. 

(5) The returning officer shall exercise special care in the certification of 
enumerators’ accounts; any enumerator who wilfully and without reasonable 
excuse omits from the list of electors prepared by him (or by him jointly with 
another enumerator) the name of any person entitled to have his name entered 
thereon, or enters on the said list the name of any person who is not qualified as 
an elector in his polling division, shall forfeit his right to payment for his services 
and expenses; in all such cases, the returning officer shall not certify the account 
of the enumerator concerned, but shall send it uncertified to the Chief Electoral 
officer with a special report attached thereto stating the relevant facts; moreover, 
the Comptroller of the Treasury shall not pay any urban enumerator’s account 
until after the revision of the lists of electors has been completed. 

(6) Whenever it appears to the Governor in Council that the fees and 
allowances provided for by the tariff are not sufficient remuneration for the 
services required to be performed at any election, or that any claim for any 
necessary service performed, or for materials supplied for or at an election, is not 
covered by such tariff, he may authorize the payment of such sum or additional 
sum for such services or materials supplied as is considered just and reasonable. 

(7) Any expenses incurred by the Chief Electoral Officer for printing 
election material and for the purchase of election supplies shall be paid out of 
any unappropriated moneys forming part of the Consolidated Revenue Fund of 
Canada. 

61. (1) The Chief Electoral Officer shall, in accordance with the tariff of 
fees established pursuant to subsection (1) of section 60, tax all accounts relating 
to the conduct of an election and shall transmit such accounts forthwith to the 
Comptroller of the Treasury. 

(2) Notwithstanding anything in this section, the rights, if any, of all 
claimants to compel payment or further payment by process of law remain 


unimpaired. 
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B. Tariff of Fees for Election Officers and Other Persons 
Engaged in the Conduct of Elections * 


Established by His Excellency the Governor in Council on the recommendation 
of the Chief Electoral Officer, pursuant to subsection (1) of section 60 of the 
Canada Elections Act. 


Section I. RETURNING OFFICER 


A. Before a General Election 


Item 1. (a) For personal services in connection with the revision of the 
boundaries of polling divisions and the preliminary grouping of 
urban polling divisions into revisal districts and of urban and 
tural polling divisions into advance polling districts, when ordered 
by the Chief Electoral Officer to proceed with such duties: a 
fee of $500; 

(b) for all services and expenses in the typewriting of the list of the 
boundaries of the polling divisions and of the list of the numbers 
of the polling divisions allotted to advance polling districts and 
revisal districts, if any, on sheets of paper 84 x 14, including the 
required number of copies: an allowance of $4 per original page; 

(c) for personal services in connection with the selection of urban 
and rural enumerators and other duties that must be performed 
before the date of the issue of the writs ordering a general election, 
when approved by the Chief Electoral Officer: a fee of $150; 

(d) for the storing of enumeration supplies and any expenses con- 
nected therewith: an allowance of $10 per month; 

(e) for postage, telegrams, long distance tolls, maps, stationery and 
cartage of election supplies: the amount shown by vouchers sub- 
mitted to have been necessarily and reasonably paid; 

(f) for personal services in the drafting of a “key to polling divisions” 
as per specimen supplied: 

(i) in electoral districts wholly urban: an allowance of $100, 
and 

(ii) in electoral districts partly urban and partly rural: an 
amount to be determined by the Chief Electoral Officer, 
such amount to be not less than $25 and not more than 
$100; and 

(g) for all services and expenses in the typewriting and reproduction 
of the “key to polling divisions” on sheets of paper 84 x 14, in- 
cluding the required number of copies: an allowance of $4 per 
original page. 

Note.—The returning officer, for his own travel in connection with the above- 

mentioned preliminary duties, is entitled to the travelling allowances 

specified in Item 37 hereof. 


* SOR/63-60, The Canada Gazette Part II, No. 4, Feb. 27, 1963, as amended by 
SOR/66-390, The Canada Gazette, Part II, No. 17, Sept. 14, 1966. 
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Item 2. 
Item 3. 
Item 4. 


B. During an Election 


For all personal services: 
(a) in areas in which the polling divisions are urban: 
(i) an allowance of five and one half cents for the name of 
each elector included in the preliminary lists up to 45,000 
names; 
(ii) an allowance of five cents for the name of each elector 
included in the preliminary lists in excess of 45,000 names; 
(b) in areas in which the polling divisions are rural: an allowance of 
$11 for each ordinary polling station necessarily established; 
(c) for every advance polling station established in the electoral 
district: an allowance of $20. 
For services attending at a recount held under section 54 of the 
Canada Elections Act: for each day’s attendance, as certified by the 
judge, an allowance of $25. 
For services of stenographers, typists, clerical assistants and any other 
office help required, including services for the handling of ballot 
boxes at any time and for the tabulation of election results immedi- 
ately after the close of the polls on polling day: 
(a) in areas in which the polling divisions are urban: 
(i) an allowance of four cents for the name of each elector 
included in the preliminary lists up to 45,000 names; 
(ii) an allowance of three cents for the name of each elector 
included in the preliminary lists in excess of 45,000 names; 
(iii) for the addressing of the envelopes for the mailing of the 
preliminary lists to various electors, an allowance of two 
cents for the name of each elector included in the prelimi- 
nary lists; 
(b) in areas in which the polling divisions are rural: an allowance of 
$5 for each ordinary polling station necessarily established. 


Note.—The allowances under the foregoing Item 4 (a) (i) and (ii) will cover 


Item 5S. 


Item 6. 


any expense incurred in the delivery to the appropriate deputy 
returning officers of the duplicates of transfer certificates and of 
certificates in cases of omissions of names from the official lists of 
electors, and in notifying the deputy returning officers of the appro- 
priate ordinary polling stations of the names of electors who have 
voted at an advance poll. 

For stationery, postage, telegrams, rental of typewriters, adding ma- 
chines and office furniture, installation of telephones and service, long 
distance tolls, cartage of election supplies, cleaning and repairing of 
ballot boxes, or other incidental outlays: the amount shown by 
vouchers submitted to have been necessarily and reasonably paid. 

For the rental of an office in connection with the conduct of the 
election: the actual and reasonable cost as shown by voucher. 


Note.—The returning officer, for his own travel in connection with the conduct of 


the election, is entitled to the travelling allowances specified in Item 
37 hereof. 
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Item .- 7. 
Item 8. 
Item 9. 
Item 10. 


Item 11. 


Item 12. 


Section II. ELECTION CLERK 


For services attending at the nomination of candidates on nomination 
day, an allowance of $15. 

For services attending at the office of the returning officer on the two 
days during which advance polls are open, an allowance of $40. 

For services attending at the office of the returning officer on the 
ordinary polling day, an allowance of $25. 

For services attending at the official addition of the votes, an 
allowance of $25. 

For services attending at a recount held under section 54 of the 
Canada Elections Act: for each day’s attendance, as certified by the 
judge, an allowance of $25. 

In rural areas only, for services when necessarily employed in travelling 
in connection with the conduct of the election: per day of not less 
than six hours of necessary absence from place of residence, an 
allowance of $12. 


Note.—In addition to the above-mentioned allowances, the election clerk (except 


Item 13. 


in the case of urban polling divisions) is entitled to the travelling 
allowances specified in Item 37 hereof when he is required to travel 
in connection with the conduct of the election. The election clerk is 
eligible to act as a clerical assistant in the office of the returning 
officer, and for such services to be paid by the returning officer out of 
the allowances provided in Item 4 hereof. 


Section III. PRINTING ALLOWANCES 


For printing the preliminary lists of electors, according to the specimen 
lists supplied by the Chief Electoral Officer: 
(a) in the case of urban polling divisions: 

(i) when printed by letterpress, an allowance of eighteen cents 
for the name of each elector included in the preliminary 
lists as printed; 

(ii) when printed by any method using photographic process, 
such as photo-offset, xyrox, etc., an allowance of sixteen 
cents for the name of each elector included in the prelimi- 
nary lists as printed. 


Note.—The allowances under the foregoing Item 13 (a) will cover the headings, 


including the notices and certificates, and the total number of copies 
of each preliminary list ordered by the returning officer. The names 
of streets, roads, and avenues printed in capital letters in the body of 
the geographical list, as they appear on the specimen list (Form 
143), are to be counted as names of electors. 
(b) in the case of rural polling divisions: 
(i) when printed by letterpress, an allowance of seventeen cents 
for the name of each elector included in the preliminary 
lists as printed; 
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(ii) when printed by any method using photographic process, 
such as photo-ofiset, xyrox, etc., an allowance of fifteen 
cents for the name of each elector included in the prelimi- 
nary lists as printed. 

Note.—The allowances under the foregoing Item 13 (b) will cover the headings, 
certificates, and the total number of copies of each preliminary list 
ordered by the returning officer. 

Item 14. For printing the Proclamation (Form 4), according to the specimen 
form supplied by the Chief Electoral Officer: 

(a) when printed in one language: 

(i) for the first 100 copies or less, an allowance of $60; and 

(ii) for each copy over 100 ordered by the returning officer, an 
allowance of seven cents. 

(b) when printed in two languages on the same sheet: 

(i) for the first 100 copies or less, an allowance of $85; and 

(ii) for each copy over 100 ordered by the returning officer, an 
allowance of seven cents. 

Item 15. For printing the Notice of Revision (Form 14), according to the 
specimen form supplied by the Chief Electoral Officer (in the case of 
urban polling divisions only): 

(a) for the first 100 copies or less when only one revisal district is 
mentioned thereon, an allowance of $65; and 

(b) for each additional revisal district mentioned thereon, an allow- 
ance of $6; and 

(c) for each copy over 100 ordered by the returning officer, an 
allowance of seven cents. 

Item 16. For printing, numbering, and binding or stitching ballot papers, 
according to the sample sheet of ballot paper and the specimen book 
of ballot papers supplied by the Chief Electoral Officer: 

(a) when printed with the names of two or three candidates, an 
allowance of $12 per thousand; 

(b) when printed with the names of four or five candidates, an 
allowance of $13 per thousand; 

(c) when printed with the names of six or more candidates, an 
allowance of $14 per thousand. 

Item 17. For printing the Notice of Grant of a Poll (Form 30), according to the 
specimen form supplied by the Chief Electoral Officer: 

(a) for the first 100 copies or less, an allowance of twenty-one cents 
per square inch of printed matter; and 
(b) for each copy of the Notice over 100 ordered by the returning 

Officer: 

(i) when. printed on three sheets, an allowance of thirteen 
cents; 

(ii) when printed on four sheets, an allowance of sixteen cents; 

(iii) when printed on five sheets, an allowance of nineteen cents; 

(iv) when printed on six sheets or more, an allowance of 
twenty-two cents. 

Item 18. For printing the Notice of Holding of Advance Poll (Form 65), 
according to the specimen form supplied by the Chief Electoral 
Officer: 
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(a) for the first 100 copies or less when only one advance polling 
district is mentioned thereon, an allowance of $60; and 

(b) for each additional advance polling district mentioned thereon, 
an allowance of $6; and 

(c) for each copy over 100 ordered by the returning officer, an 
allowance of seven cents. 

Item 19. For other necessary sundry printing ordered by the returning officer: the 
expenses necessarily and reasonably incurred, as shown by vouchers 
submitted. 

Note.—Each account for printing must be prepared by the printer on his own 
stationery, certified by the returning officer, and accompanied by a 
sample of the work done. In addition to the foregoing printing 
allowances, a printer who holds a manufacturer’s sales tax licence 
from the Department of National Revenue will charge the ordinary 
sales tax on his account fcr election printing. A printer who does not 
hold a manufacturer’s sales tax licence because his annual printing 
business is less than $3,000 should carefully bear in mind that if, when 
called upon to do any election printing or otherwise, it appears that 
his total printing business for the current year will exceed the said 
amount of $3,000, he must immediately obtain from the Department 
of National Revenue, at Ottawa, a manufacturer’s sales tax licence 
and then charge the sales tax on his account for election printing. It 
is not necessary for a printer whose total annual printing business is 
less than $3,000 to obtain a manufacturer’s sales tax licence, but such 
a printer must not charge any sales tax on his account for election 
printing. Printing accounts submitted under Section III hereof are not 
subject to Provincial or Municipal Sales Tax. 


Section IV. URBAN ENUMERATORS 


Item 20. For all services in connection with the preparation of the preliminary list 
and the necessary number of copies thereof: to each of the two 
enumerators an allowance of $32 plus ten cents for the name of each 
elector properly included in the preliminary list of the urban polling 
division for which such enumerators have been appointed. 


Section V. SUBSTITUTE REVISING OFFICER 
(In the case of urban polling divisions only) 


Item 21. For all services, including sittings for revision and all duties required to 
be performed in connection therewith: an allowance of $7 for every 
polling division comprised in the revisal district for which the revising 
officer has been appointed (with a minimum allowance of $75). 

Item 22. For postage: the amount shown by vouchers submitted to have been 
necessarily and reasonably paid. 

Item 23. For the services of clerical assistants required in the preparation of the 
necessary number of copies of the statements of changes and addi- 
tions as prescribed by Rule (44) of Schedule A to section 17 of the 
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Canada Elections Act, and for other revision duties: for each polling 
division comprised in the revising officer’s revisal district, an allow- 
ance of 

(a) $1.50, when two candidates are officially nominated in the 
electoral district; 

(b) $1.75, when three candidates are officially nominated in the 
electoral district; 

(c) $2.00, when four candidates are officially nominated in the 
electoral district; 

(d) $2.25, when five candidates are officially nominated in the elec- 
toral district; 

(e) $2.50, when six or more candidates are officially nominated in 
the electoral district. 


Section VI. RENTAL OF REVISAL OFFICE 
(In the case of urban polling divisions only) 


Item 24. For a building or part of a building used as a revisal office (including 
fuel, light, and furniture): an allowance of $25 for each day’s sittings 
of the revising officer of every revisal district. 


Section VII. RuRAL ENUMERATOR 


Item 25. For all services in connection with the enumeration, including (a) 
posting up copies of the notice of rural enumeration; (6) making 
house-to-house visits, when necessary; (c) preparing the index book; 
(d) making four copies of the preliminary list; (e) transmitting two 
copies of such list to the returning officer; (f) posting up one copy of 
such list; and (g) performing all other necessary duties: an allowance 
of $32 plus eleven cents for the name of each elector properly 
included in the preliminary list. 

Item 26. For all services after the preliminary list has been posted up including 
(a) revising the preliminary list in the index book; (5) attending for 
revision on Thursday, the 18th day before polling day; (c) preparing 
ten copies of the statement of changes and additions; and (d) 
dispatching all necessary documents to the returning officer: an 
allowance of $18. 

Item 27. For postage and registration fees, if any, on the two envelopes (Form 
118) containing copies of the preliminary list, etc., sent to the 
returning officer: the expenses necessarily and reasonably incurred. 


Section VIII. DEPUTY RETURNING OFFICER AND POLL CLERK AT AN 
ORDINARY POLL 


Deputy Returning Officer 


Item 28. For all services, including attendance at the ordinary polling station on 
polling day, an allowance of $22. 
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Item 29. 


Item 30. 


Item 31. 


Item 32. 


Item 33. 


Item 34. 


Poll Clerk 


For all services, including attendance at the ordinary polling station on 
polling day, an allowance of $15. 


Section IX. DEPUTY RETURNING OFFICER AND PoLL CLERK 
AT AN ADVANCE POLL 


Deputy Returning Officer 


For all services, including attendance at advance polling station on 
Saturday and Monday, the 9th and 7th days before the ordinary 
polling day, and at 9 p.m. on the ordinary polling day for the 
counting of the votes: an allowance of $46. 


Poll Clerk 


For all services, including attendance at advance polling station on 
Saturday and Monday, the 9th and 7th days before the ordinary 
polling day, and at 9 p.m. on the ordinary polling day for the counting 
of the votes: an allowance of $32. 


Section X. RENTAL OF ORDINARY POLLING STATION 


For a building or part of a building used as an ordinary polling station 
(including fuel, light, and furniture): an allowance of $24 for each 
polling station established therein. 


Section XI. RENTAL OF ADVANCE POLLING STATION 


For a building or part of a building used as an advance polling station 
(including fuel, light, and furniture): for the two days that the 
advance poll is open, and for the counting of the votes at 9 p.m. on 
the ordinary polling day, an allowance of $50. 


Section XII. MESSENGER, INTERPRETER, AND CONSTABLE 


In rural areas only: For the services of a messenger appointed by the 
returning officer to travel in rural areas only, in connection with the 
conduct of the election: per day of not less than six hours of necessary 
absence from place of residence, an allowance of $12. 


Note.—Messengers appointed to travel in rural areas are entitled to the travelling 


allowances specified in Item 37 hereof. 


Item 35. For the services of an interpreter at a polling station, when duly 


appointed and sworn by the deputy returning officer, and necessarily 
employed while the poll is open on polling day, an allowance of $8. 


Item 36. For the services of a constable at a polling station, when duly appointed 


and sworn by the deputy returning officer, and necessarily employed 
while the poll is open on polling day, an allowance of $6. 
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Sec. 60. 
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returning 
officers for 
advances, 


Section XIII. TRAVELLING ALLOWANCES 


Item 37. For necessary travel in connection with the conduct of the election: 


In rural areas 


(a) by road: an allowance of twelve cents per mile plus actual and 
reasonable living expenses as shown by vouchers submitted; 

(b) by air, rail or water and for any journey by land in lieu of the 
foregoing allowance: the expenses necessarily and reasonably 
incurred as shown by vouchers submitted; 


In urban areas 


(c) the returning officer is entitled to an allowance of $1.50 for each 
polling division necessarily established. 


Section XIV. REVISING AGENTS 


Item 38. For all services as directed by the returning officer or the revising 
Officer, including any travelling expenses in connection therewith: an 
allowance of $80 to each of the two revising agents. 


C. Administrative Instructions Prepared by Chief Electoral Officer 


1. Expenses for Conducting the Election 


210. The general principle governing the payment of expenses relating to the 
conduct of the election, except in the cases of deputy returning officers, poll 
clerks, and landlords of ordinary polling stations, who are paid by special 
warrants, and of the returning officer’s stenographers and clerical assistants who 
are paid by himself out of the allowances provided in Item 4 of the Tariff of 
Fees, is that each election officer, and each other person by whom duties have 
been performed, is paid by separate cheque sent from Ottawa to the payee after 
the receipt by the Chief Examiner of Election Accounts of an account made out 
by the claimant and certified by the returning officer as having been regularly 
incurred and being properly payable. The forms for the accounts of election 
officers have been carefully drawn with a view to making correspondence 
unnecessary, thus rendering it possible to dispatch the cheques promptly. How- 
ever, it cannot be expected that it will be possible to pay the thousands of 
accounts relating to the conduct of a general election as they are received and 
delay in some cases will be inevitable. 


2. Advances 


211. In view of what is stated in the preceding paragraph, a returning officer 
should not ordinarily require to disburse a large sum of money for the conduct of 
the election, but expenditures will sometimes have to be met in cash. In such case, 
the returning officer may obtain an advance by informing the Chief Examiner of 
Election Accounts of the amount of cash required. Communication with the 
Chief Examiner of Election Accounts on this subject should not be delayed until 
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the returning officer is faced with immediate necessary expenditures and is 
compelled to resort to a telegraphic request for funds. Such request cannot always 
be readily complied with and inconvenient delays may result from neglect to 
make proper provision at the time this should have been done. No advances will 
be made until after the writs ordering a general election have been issued, but a 
request may be made to the Chief Examiner of Election Accounts beforehand, 
and the advance will be sent soon after such writs are issued. 


3. Sundry Expenses 


212. (1) One of the expenses that will have to be met in cash is the purchase Use of 
of postage stamps. In urban polling divisions, supplies will generally be delivered ee A 
direct to enumerators and ballot boxes direct to deputy returning officers, except in in urban 
small urban places that are situated outside the place in which the office of the Polling 
returning officer is located, where the supplies and ballot boxes will be transmitted a 
by registered mail. In cities, the returning officer may find it necessary, during the 
course of the election, to send a notice of some kind to his subordinate election 
officers, such as enumerators and deputy returning officers, and to the landlords 
of polling stations. Whenever the returning officer desires to send any such 
communications, postage stamps will be required, but in most cases ordinary 
postcards on which he will have the necessary information printed, will suffice. 
Whenever such postcards are printed, the returning officer will obtain an account 
from the printer, certify to it, and transmit it, with a sample printed postcard, to 
the Chief Examiner of Election Accounts. 

(2) In rural polling divisions it may not be necessary to communicate with In rural 
subordinate election officers, as in urban polling divisions, since the various eee 
covering letters supplied may ordinarily suffice. Postage stamps, however, will 
have to be secured for other purposes. In the first place, stamps will have to be 
affixed to the envelopes containing the Proclamation and the various statutory 
Notices sent by ordinary mail to postmasters, and to every package of supplies 
sent by registered mail to each rural enumerator, as well as to the special letters 
of instructions. Also, the postage stamps to be affixed to any ballot box sent by 
registered mail will have to be paid by the returning officer. The Statute prescribes 
that ballot boxes sent by registered mail by deputy returning officers to the 
returning officer after the general election are to be carried free of postage, but 
the postage, at parcel post rates, plus registration fee, must be paid by the 
returning officer on the ballot boxes that he sends by mail to his deputy returning 
officers. 

(3) In all polling divisions, both urban and rural, the election fees warrants Postage 
issued to deputy returning officers, poll clerks, and landlords of ordinary polling pls ahs 
stations will be sent by ordinary mail, and the purchase of the necessary postage warrants, 
stamps will have to be met in cash by the returning officer. 

(4) Whenever any postage stamps or postcards are required in connection Procedure 
with the conduct of the election, the returning officer will purchase them from the 9 Purchase 

‘ : : - ._ of postage 
nearest postmaster, from whom he will obtain a receipt for his purchase. This stamps. 
receipt will be kept by the returning officer until after the general election, and 
then attached to his account as a voucher. Care will be taken by the returning 
officer to see that all postage stamps and postcards charged in his account have 
been used in connection with the conduct of the election. 
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Stationery. (5) Since covering letters and various kinds of envelopes are supplied for 
almost every purpose, the returning officer should not have to incur much expense 
for stationery. However, printed letterheads and envelopes, according to the 
specimens supplied by the Chief Examiner of Election Accounts, may be ordered 
locally by the returning officer. Whenever such printing is ordered, but not before 
the issue of the writs ordering the general election, the returning officer will 
obtain an account from the printer, certify to it, and transmit it, with a sample 
letterhead and envelope, to the Chief Examiner of Election Accounts. Moreover, 
a reasonable allowance will be granted for other stationery required for the 
conduct of the election, if an itemized voucher is attached to the returning 
officer’s account. 


4. Candidates’ Expenses 


Return of 323. After the returning officer has declared the candidate elected either by 
candidates’ acclamation or after a poll, and has sent the outstanding accounts to the Chief 


ee Examiner of Election Accounts, his only other duty is to receive, within two 
ae months after the declaration of the elected candidate, the return of and 
ection. 


(1-5). declarations (Forms 61-64) covering the election expenses of the various 
candidates, and to see that a summary of this return, prepared on the special 
form (Form 115) and signed by the official agent, is published, within ten days 
after the receipt of such return, in a newspaper published or circulated in the 
electoral district. This summary is published at the candidate’s expense, and, 
whenever deemed advisable, the returning officer will require that the payment for 
such publication be made in advance. The return of election expenses of 
candidates and all attached papers the returning officer must keep in his 

Sec. 63 (5). possession for six months after their receipt and during that time he will permit 
their inspection and the making of extracts from them. He is entitled to 20 cents 
for each such inspection. At the end of the said six months the return of election 
expenses of each candidate may be destroyed, or sent to the candidate if a request 
has been made by either the candidate or his official agent. 


II. ELECTION EXPENSES OF CANDIDATES 
A. Canada Elections Act 


1. Official Agent and Election Expenses of Candidates 
Appointment 62. (1) Every candidate shall appoint an official agent, in this Act termed 


aa “the official agent”, whose name, address and occupation shall be declared to the 
returning officer, in the nomination paper in Form No. 27, by or on behalf of the 
candidate, on or before nomination day and shall be published in the Notice of 
Grant of a Poll in Form No. 30. 

ene death (2) In the event of the death or legal incapacity of any such agent, the 


incapacity Candidate shall forthwith appoint another, making a similar declaration in writing 
of official to the returning officer. 


= (3) No returning officer, deputy returning officer or election clerk or the 
eins partner or clerk of either of them, is eligible to act as the official agent for any 
ineligible candidate in the management or conduct of his election, and if any such officer so 
as official acts he is guilty of an illegal practice and of an offence against this Act 
agents. punishable on summary conviction as provided in this Act. 
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(4) Subject to the subsequent provisions of this section, no payment and no No payment 
advance or deposit shall be made before, during or after an election by a aba dea 
candidate or by any agent on behalf of a candidate or by any other person, in chrowate 
respect of any expenses incurred on account of or in respect of the conduct or Official agent. 
management of such election, otherwise than by or through the official agent; and 
all money provided by any person other than the candidate for any expenses 
incurred on account of or in respect of the conduct or management of the 
election, whether as contribution, gift, loan, advance, deposit or otherwise, shall 
be paid to the official agent and not otherwise; this subsection shall not be deemed 
to apply to payment 

(a) by a candidate, out of his own money for his personal expenses* to an 

aggregate amount not exceeding two thousand dollars, or 

(b) by any person, out of his own money for any small expenses legally 

incurred by him, if no part of the sum so paid is repaid to him. 

(5) Every person who makes any payment, advance or deposit in contraven- Penalty for 
tion of subsection (4), or pays in contravention thereof any money so provided contra- 
as aforesaid is guilty of an illegal practice and of an offence against this Act oe 
punishable on summary conviction as provided in this Act. 

(6) A contract whereby any expenses are incurred on account of or in Noaction 
respect of the conduct or management of an election is not enforceable against a ae 
candidate unless made by the candidate himself or by his official agent or by a unless 
sub-agent of the official agent thereto authorized in writing; but inability to hee 
enforce such contract against the candidate does not relieve him from the himself or 
consequences of any corrupt or illegal practice having been committed by his Official agent. 
agent. 

(7) Every payment made by or through an official agent in respect of any Bill of 
expenses incurred on account of or in respect of the conduct or management of PEL 
an election, shall, except where less than twenty-five dollars, be vouched for by a 
bill stating the particulars and by a receipt. 

(8) All persons who have any bills, charges or claims upon any candidate Claims to 
for or in relation to any election shall send in such bills, charges or claims within hte enh 
one month after the day on which the candidate returned has been declared month, or 
elected, to the official agent of the candidate, or if such agent is dead or legally ae be 
incapable, to the candidate in person; otherwise such persons shall be barred of oe Hi aueit, 
the right to recover such claims or any part thereof. 

(9) Subject to such exception as may be allowed in pursuance of this Act, Penalty for 
an Official agent who pays a claim in contravention of this enactment is guilty of wai 
an illegal practice and of an offence against this Act punishable on summary 
conviction as provided in this Act. 

(10) In the event of the death, within such month, of any person claiming the Death of 
amount of any such bill, charge or claim, the legal representative of such person claimant. 
shall send in the bill, charge or claim within one month after his obtaining 


probate or letters of administration, or of his becoming otherwise able to act as 


*In this Act... 

(23) “personal expenses” as used herein with respect to the expenditure of any can- 
didate in relation to the election at which he is a candidate, includes the reasonable travelling 
expenses of such candidate and the reasonable expenses of his living at hotels or elsewhere 
for the purposes of and in relation to such election, and all other expenses that, except 
as restrained by this Act, he may in person lawfully incur and pay: 
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Payment 
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legal representative; otherwise the right to recover such bill, charge or claim shall 
be barred as aforesaid. 

(11) All expenses incurred by or on behalf of a candidate on account of or in 
respect of the conduct or management of an election shall be paid within fifty 
days after the day on which the candidate returned was declared elected, and not 
otherwise; and, subject to such exception as may be allowed in pursuance of this 
Act, an official agent who makes a payment in contravention of this provision is 
guilty of an illegal practice and of an offence against this Act punishable on 
summary conviction as provided in this Act. 

(12) Notwithstanding anything in this section, where cause is at any time 
shown to the satisfaction of a judge competent to recount the votes given at the 
election, such judge, on application by the claimant, or by the candidate or his 
official agent, may by order give leave for the payment by a candidate through his 
official agent of a disputed claim or of a claim for any such expenses as aforesaid, 
although sent in after the time in this section mentioned for sending in claims, or 
although sent in to the candidate and not to the official agent. 

(13) Where an election court reports that it has been proved by a candidate 
that any payment made by an official agent in contravention of this section was 
made without the sanction or connivance of such candidate the election of such 
candidate is not void nor is he subject to any incapacity by reason only of such 
payment having been made in contravention of this section. 

(14) If the official agent in the case of any claim sent in to him within the 
time limited by this Act disputes it, or refuses or fails to pay it within the period 
of fifty days after the day on which the candidate returned was declared elected, 
the claim shall be deemed to be a disputed claim and the claimant may, if he 
thinks fit, bring an action to recover the same in any competent court; and any 
sum paid by the candidate or his agent in pursuance of the judgment or order of 
such court shall be deemed to be paid within the time limited by this Act, and to 
be an exception from the provisions of this Act requiring claims to be paid by the 
official agent. 

(15) The candidate may pay any personal expenses incurred by him on 
account of or in connection with or incidental to such election to an amount not 
exceeding two thousand dollars, but any further personal expenses so incurred by 
him shall be paid by his official agent. 

(16) The candidate shall send to his official agent within the time limited by 
this Act for sending in claims a written statement of the amount of personal 
expenses paid by such candidate. 

(17) Any person may, if so authorized in writing by the official agent, pay 
any necessary expenses for stationery, postage, telegrams and other petty expenses 
to a total amount not exceeding that named in the authority, but any excess above 
the total amount so named shall be paid by the official agent. 

(18) A statement of the particulars of payments made by any person so 
authorized shall be sent to the official agent within the time limited by this Act 
for the sending in of claims and shall be vouched for by a bill containing the 
receipt of that person. 

63. (1) Within two months after the candidate returned has been declared 
elected, the official agent of every candidate shall transmit to the returning officer 
a true signed return substantially in Form No. 61, in this Act referred to as a 
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return respecting election expenses, containing detailed statements as respects that 
candidate of 

(a) all payments made by the official agent, together with all the bills and 

receipts, which bills and receipts are in this Act included in the 
expression “return respecting election expenses”; 

(b) the amount of personal expenses, if any, paid by the candidate; 

(c) the disputed claims, so far as the official agent is aware; 

(d) the unpaid claims, if any, in respect of which application has been or is 

about to be made pursuant to subsection (12) of section 62, so far as 
the official agent is aware; and 

(e) all moneys, securities and equivalent of money received by or promised 

to the official agent by the candidate or any other person, for the 
purpose of expenses incurred or to be incurred on account of or in 
respect of the conduct or management of the election, naming every 
person from whom the same may have been received or by whom such 
promise was made, showing as to each sum whether it was received or 
merely promised, whether in money or otherwise and whether as 
contribution, loan, advance, deposit or otherwise. 

(2) The return so transmitted shall include all bills and vouchers relative Vouchers, 
thereto and be accompanied by a declaration made by the official agent before a rare 
notary public or a justice of the peace in Form No. 62, which declaration is in in Form 
this Act referred to as a declaration respecting election expenses. No. 62. 

(3) Within ten weeks after the candidate returned has been declared elected, Candidate’s 
the candidate shall transmit or cause to be transmitted to the returning officer a domeretee 
declaration made by the candidate before a notary public or a justice of the peace No, 63 or 
in Form No. 63 or in Form No. 64, which declaration is in this Act referred to No. 64. 
as a declaration respecting election expenses. 

(4) Whenever by reason of the death of a creditor no bill has been sent in Supple- 
within such period of two months, the official agent shall, within one month after ae 
such bill has been sent in, and likewise with respect to all payments approved by in case of 
a judge pursuant to subsection (12) of section 62 of which the official agent is death of 
aware shall, within one week after such approval, as fully as possible, comply creditor. 
with the provisions of this section by means of a supplementary return. 

(5) The returning officer, within ten days after he receives from the official Publication 
agent any return or supplementary return respecting election expenses, shall eae 
publish at the expense of the candidate a summary thereof in the form prescribed officer, 
by the Chief Electoral Officer, with the signature of the official agent thereto in 
one newspaper published or circulated in the electoral district wherein the election 
was held. 

(6) The returning officer shall preserve all such returns and declarations Bills, etc., 
with the bills and vouchers relating thereto and at all reasonable times during six Soe 4. 
months next after they have been delivered to him shall permit any elector to 
inspect them and to make extracts therefrom on payment of a fee of twenty Reneeticy: 
cents; and after the expiration of such six months’ period, the documents may be Sadan 4 
destroyed, or, if after six months and before destruction the candidate or his or returned. 
official agent applies for their return, they shall be returned to the candidate. 

(7) If the said return and declarations are not transmitted before the Penalty for 
expiration of the time limited for the purpose, the candidate shall not after the peril 
expiration of such time, sit or vote in the House of Commons as member until contra 

vention. 
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either such return and declarations have been transmitted or until the date of the 
allowance of such an authorized excuse for the failure to transmit the same, as in 
this Act mentioned, and if he sits or votes in contravention of this enactment he 
shall forfeit five hundred dollars with costs for every day on which he so sits or 
votes to any person who sues therefor. 

(8) If without such authorized excuse as in this Act mentioned a candidate 
or an official agent fails to comply with the foregoing requirements of this 
section, he is guilty of an illegal practice and of an offence against this Act 
punishable on summary conviction as provided in this Act. 

(9) If any candidate or official agent knowingly makes a false declaration 
respecting election expenses he is guilty of a corrupt practice and of an indictable 
offence against this Act punishable as provided in this Act. 

(10) Where a candidate is out of Canada at the time when the return is so 
transmitted to the returning officer, the declaration required by this section may 
be made by him within fourteen days after his return to Canada, and in that case 
shall be forthwith transmitted to the returning officer, but the delay hereby 
authorized in making such declaration does not exonerate the official agent from 
complying with the provisions of this Act as to the return and declaration 
respecting election expenses. 

(11) Where after the date at which the return respecting election expenses is 
transmitted leave is given pursuant to subsection (12) of section 62, for any 
claims to be paid, the agent shall, within seven days after the payment thereof, 
transmit to the returning officer a return of the sums paid in pursuance of such 
leave, accompanied by a copy of the order of the judge giving the leave, and in 
default he shall be deemed to have failed to comply with the requirements of this 
section. 


(12) Where the return and declarations respecting election expenses 


of a candidate at an election have not been transmitted as required by this Act, 


or, being transmitted, contain some error or false statement, then, 

(a) if the candidate applies to a judge competent to recount the votes given 
at the election and shows that the failure to transmit such return and 
declarations or any of them, or any part thereof, or any error or false 
statement therein, has arisen by reason of his illness, or of the absence, 
death, illness or misconduct of his official agent or of any clerk or 
officer of such agent, or by reason of inadvertence or of any reasonable 
cause of a like nature, and not by reason of any want of good faith on 
the part of the applicant; or 

(b) if the official agent of the candidate applies to the said judge and shows 
that the failure to transmit the return and declarations which he was 
required to transmit, or any part thereof, or any error or false statement 
therein, arose by reason of his illness or of the death or illness of any 
prior official agent of the candidate, or of the absence, death, illness or 
misconduct of his clerk or officer of an official agent of the candidate, 
or by reason of inadvertence or of any reasonable cause of a like 
nature, and not by reason of any want of good faith on the part of the 
applicant; 

the judge may, after such notice of the application in the electoral district and on 
production of such evidence of the grounds stated in the application and of the 
good faith of the application, and otherwise as to the judge seems fit, make such 
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order for allowing an authorized excuse for the failure to transmit such return 
and declaration, or for an error or false statement in such return and declaration 
as to the judge seems just. 

(13) Where it appears to the judge that any person being or having been an Or may order 
Official agent has refused or failed to make such return or to supply such papas naene 
particulars as will enable the candidate and his official agent respectively to pilots. 
comply with the provisions of this Act as to the return and declaration respecting return and 
election expenses, the judge before making an order allowing the excuse as in this ¢*!@ration, 
section mentioned shall order such person to attend before him, and on such eaeaee 
person’s attendance shall, unless such person shows cause to the contrary, order of official 
him to make the return and declaration, or to deliver a statement of the 28°5* 
particulars required to be contained in the return, as to the judge seems just, and 
to make or deliver the same within such time and to such person and in such 
manner as the judge may direct, or may order such person to be examined with 
respect to such particulars, and if the person so ordered does not comply with 
such order he is guilty of an indictable offence against this Act punishable as 
provided in this Act. 

(14) The order may make the allowance conditional upon the making of the When order 
return and declaration in a modified form or within an extended time, and upon per 
the compliance with such other terms as to the judge seems best calculated for applicant 
carrying into effect the objects of this Act; and an order allowing an authorized or of. 
excuse relieves the applicant for the order from any liability or consequence ene ne 
under this or any other Act in respect of the matters excused by the order; and 
where it is proved by the candidate to the judge that any act or omission of the 
official agent in relation to the return and declaration respecting election expenses 
was without the sanction or connivance of the candidate, and that the candidate 
took all reasonable means for preventing such act or omission, the judge shall 
relieve the candidate from the consequences of such act or omission on the part 
of his official agent. 

(15) The date of the order or, if conditions and terms are to be complied Date of 
with, the date at which the applicant fully complies with them, shall for the pel 4 


purposes of this section be deemed the date of the allowance of the excuse. date of 
allowance. 


2. Bribery, Treating, etc., Sections 65 and 66 
65. (1) Every person is guilty of the corrupt practice of bribery and of an Penalty. 
indictable offence against this Act punishable as provided in this Act, who , 

(a) directly or indirectly, by himself or by any other person on his behalf, ae me 
gives, lends or agrees to give or lend, or offers or promises, or promises to procure. 
to procure or to endeavour to procure, any money or valuable votes. 
consideration, to or for any elector, or to or for any person on behalf of 
any elector, or to or for any other person, in order to induce any 
elector to vote or refrain from voting, or corruptly does any such act on 
account of such elector having voted or refrained from voting at any 
election; 

(b) directly or indirectly, by himself or by any other person on his behalf, Giving or 
gives or procures, or agrees to give or procure, or offers, promises, or anc eRe 
promises to procure or to endeavour to procure, any office, place or 
employment, to or for any elector, or to or for any person on behalf of 
any elector, or to or for any other person, in order to induce such 
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elector to vote or refrain from voting, or corruptly does any such act as 
aforesaid, on account of any elector having voted or refrained from 
voting at any election; 

(c) directly or indirectly, by himself or any other person on his behalf, 
makes any such gift, loan, offer, promise, procurement or agreement as 
aforesaid, to or for any person, in order to induce such person to 
procure or endeavour to procure the return of any person to serve in 
the House of Commons, or the vote of any other elector at any election; 

(d) upon or in consequence of any such gift, loan, offer, promise, procure- 
ment or agreement, procures or engages or promises or endeavours to 
procure the return of any person to serve in the House of Commons, or 
the vote of any elector at an election; 

(e) advances or pays, or causes to be paid, any money to or to the use of 
any other person, with the intent that such money or any part thereof 
shall be expended in bribery at any election, or who knowingly pays or 
causes to be paid any money to any person in discharge or repayment 
of any money wholly or in part expended in bribery at any election; 

(f) directly or indirectly, by himself or by any other person on his behalf, 
on account of and as payment for voting or for his having voted or for 
illegally agreeing or having agreed to vote for any candidate at an 
election, or on account of and as payment for his having illegally 
assisted or agreed to assist any candidate at an election, applies to such 
candidate, or to his agent or agents, for the gift or loan of any money 
or valuable consideration, or for the promise of the gift or loan of any 
money or valuable consideration or for any office, place or employment, 
or for the promise of any office, place or employment; 

(g) before or during any election, directly or indirectly by himself or by 
any other person on his behalf, receives, agrees or contracts for any 
money, gift, loan or valuable consideration, office, place or employment, 
for himself or for any other person, for voting or agreeing to vote, or 
for refraining or agreeing to refrain from voting at any election; 

(h) after any election, directly or indirectly, by himself or by any other 
person in his behalf, receives any money or valuable consideration on 
account of such or any other person having voted or refrained from 
voting, or having induced any other person to vote or refrain from 
voting, at any election; or 

(i) in order to induce a person to allow himself to be nominated as a 
candidate, or to refrain from becoming a candidate or to withdraw, if 
he has become a candidate, gives or procures any office, place or 
employment, or agrees to give or procure, or offers or promises to 
procure, or to endeavour to procure any office, place or employment, 
for such person. 

(2) The terms of this section shall not extend or be construed to extend to 
any money paid or agreed to be paid for or on account of any expenses legally 
payable and bona fide incurred at or concerning any election, and the actual 
personal expenses of any candidate and his expenses for professional services 
actually performed and for the fair cost of printing and advertising and for halls 
or rooms for the holding of meetings shall be held to be expenses legally payable. 
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66. (1) Every person is guilty of the corrupt practice of treating and of an Treating 
indictable offence against this Act punishable as provided in this Act, who, fay 
corruptly, by himself or by any other person, either before, during or after an eS 
election, directly or indirectly gives or provides, or causes to be given or 
provided, or is accessory to the giving or providing, or pays or engages to pay 
wholly or in part the expense of giving or providing any meat, drink, refreshment 
or provision, or any money or ticket or other means or device to enable the Treating 
procuring of any meat, drink, refreshment or provision, to or for any person for ° elector 
the purpose of corruptly influencing that person or any other person to give or edie 
refrain from giving his vote at such election or on account of such person or any 
other person having voted or refrained from voting or being about to vote or 
refrain from voting at such election, and every elector who corruptly accepts or 
takes any such meat, drink, refreshment or provision or any such money or 
ticket, or who adopts such other means or device to enable the procuring of such 
meat, drink, refreshment or provision is guilty likewise. 
(2) Subsection (1) does not apply to 
(a) an official agent who, as an election expense, provides food such as Official agent 
sandwiches, cakes, cookies, and drink such as tea, coffee, milk or soft pardebeticcs 
drinks at a meeting of electors assembled for the purpose of promoting 
the election of a candidate during an election; or 

(b) any person other than an official agent who at his own expense provides Furnishing of 
food such as sandwiches, cakes, cookies, and drink such as tea, coffee, apres 
milk or soft drinks at a meeting of electors assembled for the purpose mean SE 
of promoting the election of a candidate during an election. 


3. Printed Documents, Payment of Fare to Elector and Non-Residents Forbidden 
to Canvass: Section 71, 73 and 75 


71. Every printed advertisement, handbill, placard, poster or dodger having Printed 
reference to any election shall bear the name and address of its printer and sg 
publisher, and any person printing, publishing, distributing or posting up, OF pame,etc., 
causing to be printed, published, distributed or posted up, any such document of printer. 
unless it bears such name and address is guilty of an offence against this Act 
punishable on summary conviction as provided in this Act, and if he is a 
candidate or the official agent of a candidate is further guilty of an illegal 
practice. 

73. Every person who before, during or after an election, directly or Illegal 
indirectly or by any means or device in attempted evasion of the following ae 
provisions: 

(a) pays or promises to pay in whole or in part the travelling or other Payment 
expenses of any elector who may intend to vote, in going to or ie 
returning from the poll or any polling station, or going to or returning 
from the neighbourhood thereof; or 

(b) pays or promises to pay or receives or promises to accept payment, in Payment 
whole or in part by reason of time spent, or for wages or other earnings Seat 
or possibility thereof lost, by any elector who may intend to vote, in 6¢ electors. 
going to, being at or returning from the poll or any polling station, or forbidden. 
going to, being at or returning from the neighbourhood thereof; 

is guilty of an illegal practice and an offence against this Act punishable on 
summary conviction as provided in this Act. 
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75. Any person who resides without Canada and who, to secure the election 
of any candidate, canvasses for votes or in any way endeavours to induce electors 
to vote for any candidate at an election, or to refrain from voting, is guilty of an 
indictable offence against this Act punishable as provided in this Act. 


B. Administrative Instructions Prepared 
by The Chief Electoral Officer 


1. Candidates and their Official Agents 


352. Official nomination is by no means necessary to constitute a person a 
candidate at a general election. According to the statutory definition every one 
becomes a “candidate” who is declared by himself or by others, with his consent, 
to be a candidate at a time when there is a vacancy in the electoral district in 
question either in consequence of the dissolution of Parliament or otherwise. 
Every candidate in this broad sense must have an official agent, who should be 
appointed by the candidate, but may be appointed by someone else on his behalf if 
the candidate is absent from the electoral district. It is not obligatory for the 
official agent to be a qualified elector in any electoral district, but such agent 
should always be a Canadian citizen or other British subject of at least 21 years 
of age. Written notice of the appointment of an official agent may be given to the 
returning officer by or on behalf of the candidate at any time, but the Statute 
prescribes that it must be given in the space provided for that purpose in the 
nomination paper, and it is the duty of the returning officer to publish the name 
of the official agent in the Notice of Grant of a Poll, which is printed 
immediately after nomination day. For the protection of the candidate, the earlier 
the notice of the appointment of the official agent is given, the better; it need not 
be given until nomination day, but if the giving of it is delayed until some time 
after the candidate has entered the field, his friends should be informed of the 
person selected in order that they may not jeopardize the candidate’s election or 
expose themselves to penalties by individually paying expenses which should have 
been met by the official agent. A candidate is almost as fully responsibile for the 
acts of his official agent as he is for his own, and since the official agent can do 
almost anything that the candidate himself can do in relation to the election 
campaign, as well as many things the candidate cannot do, he should be a person 
upon whose capacity, judgment, and probity the candidate can rely with complete 
confidence. If the official agent selected is a person who can be depended upon to 
familiarize himself with the electoral law and keep full and accurate accounts, the 
details of the financial organization of the election campaign may safely be left 
to him; the general principles upon which he should act are quite simple and their 
application requires only care and intelligence, but an official agent who is not 
thoroughly competent and entirely trustworthy may expose a successful candidate 
to the loss of his seat in spite of every effort on the part of such candidate to 
ensure the proper conduct of his election campaign. As in the case of other electors, 
official agents are entitled to vote at a general election in the electoral district in 
which they are qualified as electors. No returning officer, or deputy returning 
officer, or election clerk, or the partner or clerk of either of them, may be 
appointed as the official agent of any candidate. 
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2. Duties of Official Agents 

353. The principal function of an official agent is to act as the candidate’s Official 
campaign treasurer. With certain exceptions referred to hereunder, every dollar pees 
expended by or on behalf of a candidate for the purpose of or in discharge of a 
liability incurred in the conduct or management of the election campaign, must 
pass through his official agent’s hands, and it is immaterial whether the payment sec. 62 (4). 
has been made or the liability incurred while a vacancy exists in the representa- 
tion of the electoral district or after it has been filled. It is an offence for any one Sec. 62 (5). 
except the official agent to pay any election campaign expense or discharge an 
election campaign liability not within an excepted class, and practically every 
contribution to any campaign fund must consequently be made direct to the 
official agent; it is inadvisable and may possibly be dangerous for a candidate 
himself to receive any contribution, even if he hands it at once to his 
official agent. After the general election every candidate and every official agent Sec. 63 
must make a declaration attesting an itemized statement of receipts and expendi- (13). 
tures made by him or on his behalf in relation to the conduct or management of 
the election campaign, and the omission from this statement of any receipt or 
expenditure of which the declarant has knowledge may result in the setting aside 
of the candidate’s election, if he has been successful, and will in any event expose 
the declarant to a prosecution for perjury. The utmost care should consequently 
be exercised to ensure that every contribution to a candidate’s election 
campaign fund is made to his official agent, and that the official agent makes 
every campaign disbursement, unless the contribution or expenditure falls within 
one or other of three exceptions defined hereunder. The first exception includes Sec. 62 (17). 
all disbursements made by any one for stationery, postage, telegrams, and other 
petty expenses under a previous written authority from the official agent which 
specifies the total amount beyond which the expenditure is not to extend. The Sec. 62 (46). 
second exception includes any disbursement made by any one out of his own 
money for any small expenses legally incurred of which no part is repaid to him; 
for the payment of such last mentioned small expenses no previous authority is 
necessary, but it is only when such a previous authority has been given that an 
expenditure made by any one other than the official agent may be reimbursed to 
the person by whom it has been made. The third exception includes the Sec, 62 
disbursements made by the candidate himself out of his own money for his (4% 15). 
personal expenses up to a total of $2,000. No candidate is permitted to pay out 
any item of expenditure not properly a personal expense and may not disburse, 
even for his personal expenses, any money contributed by any one else, or even 
his own money in excess of $2,000, although he may furnish his official agent with 
as much money as he likes for the purpose of meeting campaign expenses 
generally or his own personal expenses in excess of the sum named. 


3. Campaign Contributions 

354. There is no prohibition against the receipt of campaign contributions Campaign 
from any source. Consequently, the source of campaign contributions is not contributions. 
material, and all contributions, no matter what their source, may be treated in the 
same way. 
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4. Permissible and Forbidden Expenditures 


355. No payment may, of course, be made either directly to induce any one 
to vote or abstain from voting, or to cause others to do so, or indirectly for this 
purpose either by the supply of anything, even food and drink, or in any other 
way; any payment intended as an inducement is corrupt, no matter what its 
ostensible object. However, subsection (2) of section 66 of the Act permits the 
furnishing of certain refreshments by the official agent and other persons. But 
there is no limitation upon the amount which a candidate may lawfully disburse 
in good faith, or any restriction, except as above noted, upon the objects of such 
expenditures. It must, however, be remembered that any person who is employed 
for pay or reward on behalf of a candidate in reference to a general election, is 
thereby disqualified from voting, unless such person comes under the exceptions 
prescribed in subsections (2) and (3) of section 15 of the Act. 


5. Accounting and Precautionary Measures 


356. The candidate should himself keep careful track of the personal 
expenses he incurs, since he must after the general election certify in writing their 
amount to his official agent in order that the latter may include it in his return of 
election expenses. The official agent must carefully record the subscriptions 
received and disbursements made so that he can, after the general election, render 
an accurate account showing the source and application of the funds collected 
and disbursed for the purpose of the campaign; to this he must be prepared to 
attach itemized vouchers from the persons to whom he has paid any sum of $25 
or more, or to whom he has refunded any petty expenditure, no matter what its 
amount, made pursuant to a written authority given by him before the petty 
expenditure was incurred. It is also advisable for the candidate and his official 
agent to take such action as seems possible to prevent indiscretions on the part of 
the candidate’s supporters, since the voidance of the election of the candidate 
which might otherwise follow from a corrupt practice committed by a person 
(other than the official agent), may be escaped by proof that the said candidate 
and his official agent have taken all reasonable means to prevent such practices. 


6. Notification of Appointment of Official Agent 

357. A written notice must, at the latest on nomination day, be given to the 
returning officer of the name, address, and occupation of the official agent, and 
the returning officer is required to publish the name, address, and occupation of 
every Official agent in the Notice of Grant of a Poll (Form 30). It is not essential 
that the returning officer should be notified before nomination day, but if the 
official nomination of the candidate is actually made in advance of that day, the 
appointment of the official agent should be made at the same time in the space 
provided for that purpose on the nomination paper (Forms 27, 28). 


7. Incapacity to Act of Official Agent 


358. If, after the name, address, and occupation of the official agent have 
been declared to the returning officer, the person designated becomes unable or 
refuses to act, another appointment should at once be made and a fresh 
declaration of the name, address, and occupation of the new official agent must 
be given to the returning officer. Whenever an official agent is substituted for 
another, as complete a return as possible should be obtained from the first 
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appointee of the sums received and expended by him during the time he acted. If 
such official agent refuses to furnish such a return, an application may be made to 
the appropriate judge to compel him to do so. Sec. 63 (13). 


8. Personal Expenses of Candidate 


391. Whether the candidate has been elected or defeated, and even if he has Candidate’s 
not gone to the poll,* attention must, after the declaration of the elected Posen! 
. . 5 : cs expenses. 
candidate, be given to the making of a return of his election expenses. The first 
duty of the candidate is to certify to his official agent in writing the amount of his Sec. 62 
personal expenses which he has paid out of his own money and which, as already (4,15). 
indicated, must not exceed $2,000. If he has been obliged to incur personal 
expenses to a greater amount, all items beyond the first $2,000 must be met by 
the official agent out of the campaign fund in his hands and a return made of the 
several items. The candidate may, of course, furnish his official agent with the 
necessary funds to pay these personal expenses, but he may not himself pay them 
direct to the creditor. 


9. Accounts and their Payment 


392. There is no legal liability upon the candidate to pay any account for Election 
anything done or supplied on credit in relation to the election campaign, unless expense 
the contract has been made in writing signed by either the candidate or his official Bi 
agent, and the persons by whom credit has been given for any sums payable in ae 64. i 
relation to the said campaign must send in their accounts within one month from Sec. 62 (8). 
the date upon which the declaration of the elected candidate was made. The 
accounts must be sent to the official agent; they may be sent to the candidate only 
if the official agent is dead, and if they are sent to the candidate notwithstanding gec.¢2 
that the official agent is alive, they can be paid only after permission for their (8, 12). 
payment has been obtained from the appropriate judge. A like permission is 
necessary before payment can be made of any account not sent in within a month 
from the declaration of the elected candidate, unless the delay has been due to the Sec. 62 (10). 
death of the creditor, in which event the account may be paid without an 
application to the appropriate judge, provided that it is sent by the executor or 
administrator within one month after the issue to him of letters probate or letters Sec, 62 (8). 
of administration. Moreover, any creditor who fails to send his account to the 
official agent within such time loses any legal right he may have had previously to 
recover the sum claimed. The accounts properly payable must be settled within 
fifty days after the declaration of the elected candidate, and the payment, after Sec, 62 (11). 
the expiration of this period of fifty days, even of an account received in time, 
constitutes an election offence, unless, as in the case of an account rendered too 
late, an application has been made to the appropriate judge and an order obtained Sec, 62 (12). 
from him permitting the account to be paid. 


10. Form of Return of Election Expenses 


393. The completion of the return of election expenses can be proceeded Form of 
with by the official agent either as soon as he knows that all outstanding accounts return of 


: é ere election 
have been paid, or immediately upon the expiration of one month from the date expenses, 


* Every candidate who has been publicly in the field should cause to be made a 
return of election expenses, even if he has not been officially nominated or has made no 
election expenditure whatever. See Secs. 2 (3), 62, and 63 (1) of the Act. 
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Sec. 62 (7). 


Sec. 62 (12). 


Sec. 62 (14). 
Sec. 63 (4). 
Sec. 63 (11). 


Time for 
return of 
election 

expenses. 


Sec. 63 (1). 
Sec. 63 (2). 
Sec. 63 (3). 


Sec. 63 (10). 


Sec. 63 (4). 


Sec. 63 (11). 


Sec. 63 (4). 


Default in 
return of 
election 
expenses. 
Sec. 63 (8). 


Sec. 63 (7). 


of the declaration of the elected candidate and the payment of the accounts 
rendered up to that time, whichever is the later. The form of return of election 
expenses (Form 61) indicates the way in which the accounts are to be classified, 
and to the said return, vouchers must be attached for all payments of $25 or 
more and for sums, however small, expended in the first instance by any one 
other than the official agent, but under his written authority, and now repaid by 
the official agent. If the official agent has within time received accounts which for 
any reason he disputes, or if within the fifty days by reason of lack of funds or 
otherwise, he has failed to pay any accounts rendered within time, he must refer 
separately to these in his return. In order that they may be paid, an order from 
the appropriate judge giving leave for the purpose must be obtained on the 
application of the claimant, of the candidate or of the official agent, or if the 
creditor brings action and recovers judgment, the account may lawfully be paid. 
A supplementary return must, however, be promptly made, if, after the handing 
in of the main return, leave is given by the appropriate judge to pay any account 
which was not received within time or to which, by error or otherwise, no 
reference was made in the return, or if payment is made of an account rendered 
by the executor or administrator of a creditor who has died within one month 
after the declaration of the elected candidate. It is probably advisable that a 
supplementary return should be made of any payment under a judgment on a 
disputed account. 


11. Time for and Verification of Return 

394. The return of election expenses must be sent by the official agent to the 
returning officer within two months after the declaration of the elected candidate. 
Approximately ten days thus intervene between the expiry of the time limited for 
the payment of accounts and that allowed for the deposit of the return with the 
returning officer. Accompanying the return there must be a statutory declaration 
(Form 62) by the official agent verifying it, and a like declaration (Form 63) 
must, at least within ten weeks after the candidate who has obtained the largest 
number of votes has been declared elected, be sent to the returning officer by the 
candidate concerned, unless the latter is absent from Canada, in which case his 
declaration (Form 64) verifying the return may be delayed until he comes back, 
but must be made within fourteen days after he does so. Supplementary returns, 
if any are required, are governed by the same rules as apply to the main return, 
but such a return covering a belated or omitted account must be made within one 
week after the approval of its payment by the appropriate judge. When judgment 
is given on a disputed account, a supplementary return, if one is made, should, 
for greater security, be transmitted to the returning officer within one week after 
judgment and a copy of the judge’s order should be attached to it. For a 
supplementary return covering the account from the executor or administrator of 
a deceased creditor a month from its receipt is allowed. 


12. Importance of Complete and Prompt Return 

395. Default in the making of the return of election expenses within the time 
limited therefor is not only a punishable offence, but may cost the successful 
candidate his seat. If, moreover, after the time for the transmission of the return 
has expired, a successful candidate takes his seat in the House of Commons, he 
subjects himself to a very heavy penalty. A successful candidate is therefore well 
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advised to see that the said return is made as soon as possible, and an early return 
has the additional advantage that the time allowed for an election petition, 
speaking generally, runs from the date of the return, so that the earlier it is made 
the earlier the time for filing an election petition expires. 


13. Publication and Inspection of Return 


396. When the returning officer receives a return of election expenses it is his Publication 
duty to publish a summary of it in the form prescribed (Form 115) in a local ae 
newspaper. This summary must be signed by the official agent and the expenses of return of 
its publication must be met by the candidate; the cost of this publication will be election 
paid in advance to the returning officer. The returning officer is required to retain ©*P°™S*- 
the return of election expenses with its accompanying vouchers and declarations sie ie - ‘ 
for six months, during which period he must, on receipt of a fee of twenty cents, . 
permit them to be inspected by any elector who desires to do so and must allow 
extracts to be taken. At the expiration of the said six months the returning officer 
is required, if a request has been made by the appropriate candidate or his official 
agent, to hand the return of election expenses to such candidate; otherwise, he 
may destroy them. 


14. Relief against Defaults and Errors 


397. If, for any reason, default is made in the delivery of a return of election Relief after 
expenses to the returning officer, or if, after it has been made, it is discovered to default. 
contain some error or mis-statement, an application for relief from the penalties aon 
attached to the default or to the inaccuracy of the said return should immediately 
be made to the appropriate judge on proper affidavits stating the reasons for the 
default or the excuses for the error or mis-statement. The grounds upon which 
such an application may be granted and the procedure to be followed thereon are 
set out in the Statute with considerable fullness, and should be considered with 


care if an application becomes necessary. 
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C. Forms Concerning Election Expenses 
ForM No. 61. 
RETURN OF ELECTION EXPENSES. (Sec. 63.) 


Electoral District of 
On behalf of 


eee cere cece ee eee ee eee eee rere ween s sees sees ses eeeerseseesee sees sees seeeseresnenesereessesceeoees 


CERTIFICATE OF PERSON BEFORE WHOM STATUTORY DECLARATION 
IS MADE. 


This is the return of election expenses referred to in the statutory declara- 


THOTT Oe arc zencxg wncbitetan oiagtee rclpeteraliroent uaashte Seb enae oie seni Mea Dear ere ane ee 
which said statutory declaration (in Form Nos. 62, 63 and 64 in Schedule I to 


the Canada Elections Act) was declared before me at 


LER Rr ee 8 UES Son BEDS ye. ce es ee BE BOE dhe 
Gay Of Foes Sere, FORE See Fe ane, ae ES SEA een 
Returning Officer 
(or as the case may be) 
RETURN. 
| ry wk ual aha tape ict ietaer ret Ol pn esas Hy AS inca eee , in the Province 
Of gp tesxhens wlis int ttasneenthet « being official agent fore. 4.su.sge anette ee eee ’ 


a candidate at the election of a member to serve in the House of Commons 
of Canada, held on the (insert date of poll) day of 


hegre ait, Pe SL Sm HhEO™ ice , 19................. in the above mentioned electoral district, 
make the following return respecting the election expenses of the said candidate 
at the said election. 


1—RECEIPTS. 


(a) Money or its value received. 


There are accurately set out hereunder the name and occupation of every person (including the 
candidate) and of every club, society, company or association, from whom any money, securities or 
the equivalent of money was received in respect of expenses incurred on account of or in connection 
with or incidental to the above election, showing in the case of each person the amount or value 
received as a contribution (including subscription or gift), loan, advance, deposit or otherwise: 


State whether 


contribution, Amount 
Name Address - Occupation loan, or 
advance or value 
deposit 
Total 
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(b) Money or its value promised but not received. 


In addition to the foregoing items, the persons (including the candidate), clubs, societies, 
companies or associations hereunder mentioned are all who have promised to pay but have not yet 
paid money or its equivalent for the purposes of expenses incurred, or to be incurred, on account of 
or in respect of the conduct or management of the said election, and the amount or value promised 
by them respectively, with its character, is set out after their names: 


State whether 


contribution, Amount 
Name Address Occupation loan, or 
advance, . value 


deposit, etc. 


Peer eee nena eee eeneerceneaesnenes | seeataeeeans esr eateeee ee se estate| sae eseH ORE DOSE ODDO SHSEE HO HEE ESO HEHESES | HESS EESE SEES SHEE EOS E EE EESESEEETESIEDS | FREESE ESTEE EEE EES OES 


2—PAYMENTS MADE NOT REQUIRING A JUDGE’S ORDER. 


(a) Candidate’s personal expenses, postage, telegrams and petty 


claims. 

Personal expenditure of candi- Petty expenses paid under written authority 
date paid by him personally under section 62 (17, 18), the statements of 
and notified to me under sec- particulars being attached and numbered 
tion 62 (4, 16). consecutively, 

Paid by me as his official agent wiley Namie Annes 


ROSCA SCI AIGM DY zIN1e eeeeee errs eee sli we elie meccmsn | secicaven coteuee lancoassccestrecsnevonneecctoets reser eoratll eee eee ERE 


MelegramspaideOyane ne scescets| = [UP © ° | eveabiavectietiss [ss tectecavceesectecnstucencentetuedesesaben uence eres eeeemesentres 


(b) Hire of premises. 


There are set out below the name and address of every person, club, society, company and 
association from whom premises were hired for the purpose of the election, with a description of 
the premises so hired, the purpose for which and the length of time during which the same were 
used, and the amount paid therefor, vouchers for all the said payments for which vouchers have 
been received being attached hereto and numbered consecutively as indicated in the proper column 
below: 


Descrip- : 
Consec. Name of person Cato! Purpose Time for Amount 
No. of from whom Address varntsas for which which paid 
voucher premises hired P hited used used 


a seceesceeeesecrne|seceserersessesssees|sseesspesssesssesees | oeasesasesersrerenee | sseeesaseses | seeeeeeeseee 
Preece ieee rerrrrrriririrird thir tt o 


a eeeeerseeee|eseensrceseeneeesses | seeensasesseeeeearen | eeaesenenreeseeenese | seseessesaes | seseseeesaee 
Oe eeenccecesecesscsseeneeel senses eesseseseseenseeseesseeeseaes | seeHeeeanee 
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(c) Services. 


The following statement contains the name and address of every person, club, society, company 
or association to whom any payment was made for work done, with a description of the nature of 
the work done and the amount paid to each, vouchers for such payments being attached hereto, so 
far as the same have been received, and numbered consecutively as indicated in the proper column 
below: 


Consec. Amount 
No. of Name Address Nature of work done paid 
voucher 

Total 


(d) Travelling expenses and hire of vehicles. 


The following statement contains the name and address of every person, club, society, company 
or association to whom any payment was made for travelling expenses or the hire of vehicles with 
the amounts paid to each, vouchers for such payments being attached hereto, so far as the same 
have been received, and numbered consecutively as indicated in the proper column below: 


Consec. 
No. of Name Address Nature of claim Amount 
voucher 


COCR newer ese cenereceneeereeesesesees | reece ee ee eee Ee eee eee eee eeeeeeeee | Heeeee Ese es eseseeeseseeeeetn | uses E LOSSES ESET EE SHS EH GESEEE SOS EBEs EES EEE EES | SeeeeseeEees | HHeeeEeeeE® 


Cee ewree ee wesncccccecnreresncerecusn| eeCeeeereeees ones nssee cee eecesen| Heueuee eee ser Ere aeeeees ees | THEE TELS SEH EES EOEE HOOT EDEL EE EE Heese ee eeHEses| Heeunsuesees| rene eensese® 


(e) Goods supplied. 


The following statement contains the name and address of every person, club, society, company 
or association to whom any payment (not already set out) was made, for goods supplied, with a 
description of the goods supplied and the amounts paid to each, vouchers for such payments being 
attached hereto so far as the same have been received and numbered consecutively as indicated in 
the proper column below: 


Description of 


Consec. goods supplied 
No. of Name ~ Address (If only hired, so pe ae 
voucher state and give P 
duration) 
Total 
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(f) Advertising. 


The following statement contains the name and address of every person, club, society, company 
and association to whom any payment (not already set out) was made for advertising, with a de- 
scription of such advertising and the amount paid to each, vouchers for such payments being attached 


hereto, so far as the same have been received, and numbered consecutively as indicated in the 
proper column below: 


Consec. Name Dates 
No. of Name Address of of Amount 
voucher publication issues 
Total 


3—-UNDISPUTED CLAIMS STILL UNPAID OR UNDER A JUDGE’S 
ORDER. 


The following statement contains the names and addresses of all persons whose undisputed 
claims were received too late, or remained unpaid too long, to be payable without a judge’s order 
and in respect of which such an order has been or is about to be applied for, together with particulars 
of the nature of the claim, its amount, etc., as below set out: 


If paid, 
Nature of Paid or date of 
Name Address claim unpaid order or Amount 
judgment 
Total 


4—DISPUTED CLAIMS. 


In addition to the above, I am aware as official agent for the said candidate of the following 
(and only of the following) disputed and unpaid claims, the names and addresses of the claimants, 
the character of the claims respectively and the amount thereof being as set out below: 


Character of 
Name Address disputed Amount 
account 


pererrrerrrrrrrrrrrrrrrerd frrrrrirrr itt ttt titi) 
Prrrrrrrrerrrrrrririrririitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


aera eseererereenereeeoaseseeseas|seaeressensernesenrerasarenesare| seeesaseanss | seseseeeene® 
PITITITITITIIIT ITT 
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ForM No. 62. 


OFFICIAL AGENT’S DECLARATION AS TO EXPENSES. (Sec. 63(2).) 


| eee Nt GAL atc ens tes 9.4 DOIN S SOUICIAL GPCI Ole ot tcc cement ea tered ; 
a candidate at the election held On the coche i ee ea day 
OLE er iA cee Uh NE Be haste ce nae ta ce ankeer ee ie Se ee , ofa 


member to serve in the House of Commons of Canada, do hereby solemnly 
declare that I have examined the return of election expenses about to be trans- 
mitted by me to the returning officer at the said election and now shown to me 
by the officer before whom this declaration is made and to the best of my 
knowledge and belief that return is correct; 


And I hereby further solemnly declare that except as appears from that 
return, I have not and to the best of my knowledge and belief no other person, 
nor any club, society, company or association has on behalf of the said candi- 
date made any payment, or given, promised, or offered any reward, office, em- 
ployment, or valuable consideration, or incurred any liability on account of or 
in respect of the conduct or management of the said election; 


And I further solemnly declare that I have received from the said candidate 
the*sum of 'Giseri “No if ‘the facts so) ee aaa eee 


BOR b= in ee YOR IE dy 28 ARR dollars and no more for the purposes of the said 
election, and that, except as specified in the said return sent by me, no money, 
security, or equivalent for money has been paid, advanced, given or deposited 
by any one to me or in my hands, or to the best of my knowledge and belief, to 
or in the hands of any other person for the purpose of defraying any expenses 
incurred on behalf of the said candidate on account of or in respect of the con- 
duct or management of the said election. 


And I make this solemn declaration conscientiously believing it to be true, 
and knowing that it is of the same force and effect as if made under oath, and 
by virtue of the Canada Evidence Act. 


eer eee ee rrr errr rer eee eee eee eee Teer reer ree rere eee eee ee) 


(Signature of declarant) 


Signed and declared before me by the above named declarant at 


a Gasiahar ch nacht cochlea be siek S BAC Aba deh CAO nie URE d a oan alent aerate cast ae , in the Province 


eee eee eee ee eee ee eee eee ee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee ee eee ey 


Returning Officer 
(or as the case may be) 
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ForM No. 63. 
CANDIDATE’S DECLARATION AS TO EXPENSES. (Sec. 63 (3).) 


(Ordinary Form) 


Le res: Geen ciel Ey tiea gi et AL ll Re he I ee , whose address 
Saas Bie a ti a Tie MN Bip Rh nest Als psd opdone suction dane and whose occupation 
Saari oriole Bee, itt Badia 5 TON sug sistirnesbticsw 4aih s puvwrarlvedde’s ite , having been a 
candidate at the election of a member to serve in the House of Commons of 
SoamaO a Ole PELeCLOIAal, CiStriCt Of 6 occ. ocisceceedsserioxdesocesvaredncaadl 1c Bcahaaceetiow ee ae ; 
mneldson thes(insert- date of poll) day of ()..).080.0.hc.csiecse RU 49 Ge. te j 


do hereby solemnly declare that I have examined the return of election expenses 
transmitted or about to be transmitted by my official agent to the returning 
officer at the said election, a copy of which return is now shown by me and 
signed by the officer before whom this declaration is made, and to the best of 
my knowledge and belief that return is correct; 

2. And I further solemnly declare that, except as appears from that return, 
I have not, and to the best of my knowledge and belief no person, nor any club, 
society, company or association has, on my behalf, made any payment, or given, 
promised, or offered any reward, office, employment, or valuable consideration, 
or incurred any liability on account of or in respect of the conduct or manage- 
ment of the said election; 

3. And I further solemnly declare that I have paid to my said official agent 
Oh SONOS 7&0 ook So a See hats and no more for the 
purpose of the said election, and that, except as specified in the return, no 
money, security, or equivalent for money has to my knowledge or belief been 
paid, advanced, given or deposited by any one to or in the hands of my official 
agent or any other person for the purpose of defraying any expenses incurred 
on my behalf on account of or in respect of the conduct or management of the 
said election; 

4. And I further solemnly declare that I will not, except so far as I may 
be permitted by law, at any future time make or be party to the making or 
giving of any payment, reward, office, employment, or valuable consideration 
for the purpose of defraying any such expenses as last mentioned, or provide or 
be party to the providing of any money, security, or equivalent for money for 
the purpose of defraying any such expenses. 


And I make this solemn declaration conscientiously believing it to be true, 
and knowing that it is of the same force and effect as if made under oath, and 
by virtue of the Canada Evidence Act. 


(Signature of declarant) 


Signed and declared before me by the above named declarant at 
agentes ee eee yin the Provinces ‘of (ca peer: ste 
STALLS Eileen ee AY OF pass sc peccne ee cesarean near mento Se Pah be Sees SF 


Returning Officer 
(or as the case may be) 
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ForM No. 64. 
CANDIDATE’S DECLARATION AS TO EXPENSES. (Sec. 63 (3).) 
(Alternative Form) 


Do. Ls ca haspostvowesisantestesentedre asks dale ees Meee er nie , whose address 
NS ebro ki ans scaknthas aisha verinak aul taduaite Ree Iga tae e eee ee and whose occupation is 
Peaks <inic mma nal dai ohare bien 1: su Peaacd cero , having been (insert “in my absence 
nominated as’ or “declared by others to be’) a candidate at the election of 
a member to serve in the House of Commons of Canada for the electoral 
MUESERECE LOL cg ois asa dgengs aan aacenaedansnadnnansasysnksln 0 tacts qattce ate bee as ae een eee ae aan ; 
held on the (insert the date of, poll) daywol nated xtc ate eae eC eee ; 
do hereby solemnly declare that I have taken no part whatever in the said 
election; 

2. And I further solemnly declare that, with the exceptions undernoted, 
I have not, and no person, club, society, company or association on my behalf, 
has made any payment, or given, promised, or offered any reward, office, 
employment or valuable consideration or incurred any liability on account of or 
in respect of the conduct or management of the said election; 

Exceptions: 

3. And I further solemnly declare that, with the exceptions undernoted, 
I have not paid any money or given any security or equivalent for money to 
the person acting as my official agent at the said election, or to any other person, 
club, society, company or association on account of or in respect of the conduct 
or management of the said election; 

Exceptions: 

4. And I further solemnly declare that, with the exceptions undernoted, 
I am entirely ignorant of any money, security, or equivalent for money having 
been paid, advanced, given or deposited by any one for the purpose of defraying 
any expenses incurred on account of or in respect of the conduct or manage- 
ment of the said election; 

Exceptions: 

5. And I further solemnly declare that I will not, except so far as I may 
be permitted by law, at any future time, make or be party to the making or 
giving of any payment, reward, office, employment, or valuable consideration 
for the purpose of defraying any such expenses as last mentioned, or provide or 
be party to the providing of any money, security, or equivalent of money for 
the purpose of defraying any such expenses. 

And I make this solemn declaration conscientiously believing it to be true, 
and knowing that it is of the same force and effect as if made under oath, and 
by virtue of the Canada Evidence Act. 


eee EeePC eee eee ee eee eee CeCe eee reer ee eee eee Creer reer reer 


(Signature of declarant) 


Signed and declared before me by the above named declarant at 
Se este Sap Rub conte pee RMR ANA REL 63 a5 ts RE oe cea , in the Province 
ro) Grea REN CE nore PM A a TH8 y OD ENC i cdc. ee cace inen ene eee day 


Returning Officer 
(or as the case may be) 
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Form 115. 


(To be prepared by the returning officer from the return of election expenses 
filed by the official agent of each candidate, and, when signed by both the 
returning officer and such official agent, the summary is to be published in one 
newspaper, as prescribed by Section 63(5) of the Act.) 


CANADA ELECTIONS ACT 


ICCLOLAPeLIStiriCl: Of tee ee 5 eee 


SUMMARY OF RETURN OF ELECTION EXPENSES 


There is below set out, as required by Section 63 (5) of the Canada Elec- 
tions Act, a summary, signed by the official agent, of the return of election 


erommec ane ito ime DY litt On Denall Of c..c5.eseiss3e-sceascdensssecsseuncseectonycdapsgnnupaaee ; 
one of the candidates at the recent election of a member to serve in the House 
of Commons of Canada held in the above-mentioned electoral district, which 
said return is on file at my office and may, on payment of a fee of twenty cents, 
be there inspected and extracts taken therefrom at any reasonable time during 


Hi sin mOntus next Alter the iia ss day Gb Gare eee ee 
Le asciats o , being the day upon which the said return was furnished to me. 
| ee or lk ao ot wate een Bee this acct AAV OL Sheree ene 5019: 358 


(Insert name of candidate) 
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Number of 
Receipts Amount persons from 
whom received 


Receipts; contributions et. ccccenes corer ccrssceerscersee cessor cottons hOB seca rie | at se eal Mi Reon a, aa 
Promised wunpaid ‘contributions etc., 2.2... -cccceucesecs -cctocscestesocec: |-saes-<veadeetrecces cea encaceteess|tieaes auen corse cesses stat 
PTO Gall ce ses ecsepes ee ac nec eth oaks Pes eonebaseosnen nese Ree eee ae |e at ed ahaa part neh 

Number of 

Payments Amount persons paid 
Candidate's petsonaliexpenses-=.....0vegcr cee ee eee Docks cceceesscavacesesa| tara teetens seasons hance teach one ees 
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III. POLITICAL ACTIVITIES 
A. Infractions of Certain Laws 


Criminal Code, Statutes of Canada, 1953-54, 2-3 Eliz. Il, c. 51 


100. (1) Every one who Bribery of 
. ye Judicial 
(a) being the holder of a judicial office, or being a member of the offices, etc. 
Parliament of Canada or of a legislature, corruptly 
(i) accepts or obtains, 
(ii) agrees to accept, or 
(iii) attempts to obtain, 


any money, valuable consideration, office, place or employment for 
himself or another person in respect of anything done or omitted or to 
be done or omitted by him in his official capacity; or 


(b) gives or offers corruptly to a person who holds a judicial office, or is a 
member of the Parliament of Canada or of a legislature, any money, 
valuable consideration, office, place or employment in respect of any- 
thing done or omitted or to be done or omitted by him in his official 
capacity for himself or another person, 


is guilty of an indictable offence and is liable to imprisonment for fourteen years. 


101. Every one who Bribery of 
Officers, 


(a) being a justice, police commissioner, peace officer, public officer, or 
officer of a juvenile court, or being employed in the administration of 
criminal law, corruptly 
(i) accepts or obtains, 

(ii) agrees to accept, or 

(iii) attempts to obtain, 

for himself or any other person any money, valuable consideration, 

office, place or employment with intent 

(iv) to interfere with the administration of justice, 

(v) to procure or facilitate the commission of an offence, or 

(vi) to protect from detection or punishment a person who has commit- 
ted or who intends to commit an offence; or 


(b) gives or offers, corruptly, to a person mentioned in paragraph (a) any Idem, 
money, valuable consideration, office, place or employment with intent 
that the person should do anything mentioned in subparagraph (iv), 
(v) or (vi) of paragraph (a), is guilty of an indictable offence and is 
liable to imprisonment for fourteen years. 
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Fie acti 102. (2) Every one commits an offence who, in order to obtain or retain a 
ae contract with the government, or as a term of any such contract, whether express 
Fund. or implied, directly or indirectly subscribes, gives, or agrees to subscribe or give, 


to any person any valuable consideration 


(a) for the purpose of promoting the election of a candidate or a class or 
party of candidates to the Parliament of Canada or a legislature, or 


(b) with intent to influence or affect in any way the result of an election 
conducted for the purpose of electing persons to s*-ve in the Parliament 
of Canada or a legislature. 


Punishment. (3) Every one who commits an offence under this section is guilty of an 
indictable offence and is liable to imprisonment for five years. 


B. Restrictions on Civil Servants 


Civil Service Act, Statutes of Canada, 9-10 Eliz. II, 1960-61, c. 57 


Partisan 61. (1) No deputy head or employee shall 
Work 
Prohibited. (a) engage in partisan work in connection with any election for the election 


of a member of the House of Commons, a member of the legislature of 
a province or a member of the Council of the Yukon Territory or the 
Northwest Territories; or 


(b) contribute, receive or in any way deal with any money for the funds of 


any political party. 
Violation. (2) Every person who violates subsection (1) is liable to be dismissed. 
Inquiry (3) No person shall be dismissed for a violation of subsection (1) unless 
before the alleged violation has been the subject of an inquiry at which that person has 
sista a been given an opportunity of being heard, personally and through his representa- 


tive. 
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APPENDIX 2 


DECLARED ELECTION EXPENSES BY POLITICAL AFFILIATION 
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CHART | 


CHART 2 

DECLARED EXPENDITURES: 

ER REPORTING CANDIDATE BY PARTY DECLARED EXPENDITURES: 
Lee ate AVERAGE PER REPORTING CANDIDATE BY PART 
HUNDREDS CANADA 
OF DOLLARS poteeees BRITISH COLUMBIA 
120 OF DOLLARS 

120 


PROGRESSIVE CONSERVATIVE ax 

90 

PROGRESSIVE CONSERVATIVE 
7 


60 


ALL CANDIDATES 


30 


1949 53 57 58 62 63 65 1949 53 57 58 62 63 65 


Note: National Summary of Seven Federal Elections 
1949-1965. 

* (Includes Ralliement des Créditistes in 1965 repre- 
sented by the lower line.) 


CHART 4 
CHART 3 DECLARED EXPENDITURES: 
DECLARED EXPENDITURES: AVERAGE PER REPORTING CANDIDATE BY PART 
AVERAGE PER REPORTING CANDIDATE’ BY PARTY HUNDREDS 
tee ‘i roe. SASKATCHEWAN 
OF DOLLARS ALBER tg 
120 
NN 
EAU enesve 7 ee a PROGRESSIVE CONSERVATIVE,“ ~\, Leena 
90 i 
40 
60 Ew a 
CCF / NOP 
eee eee 20 
- me SOCIAL. CREDIT sane 
Ce ps . 
eae CCF / NOP 


1949 53 57 58 62 63 65 


Source: Based on Information Found in Sessional Papers tabled February 15, 1950, January 13, 1954, 
August 12, 1958, November 26, 1959, November 27, 1962, September 26, 1963, March 18, 1966. 
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CHART 5 
CHART 6 


DECLARED EXPENDITURES: suseee Sees 
AVERAGE PER REPORTING CANDIDATE BY PARTY 
y RTY AVERAGE PER REPORTING CANDIDATE BY PARTY 


HUNOREDS MANITOBA 
- OF DOLLARS HUNDREDS ONTARIO 
) 120 OF DOLLARS 
| 120 
LIBERAL 
| 
j 
90 
PROGRESSIVE CONSERVATIVE, N 7 
60 
o= CCF / NOP 


SOCIAL CREDIT 


CCF / NOP 
1949 53 57 58 62 63 65 
1949 53 57 58 62 63 65 
. danse CHART 8 
| DECLARED EXPENDITURES: TURES: 
AVERAGE PER REPORTING CANDIDATE BY PARTY DECLARED EXPENDI : oy 
| AVERAGE PER REPORTING CANDIDATE BY PAR 
HUNDREDS QUEBEC 
OF DOLLARS HUNDREDS NEW BRUNSWICK 
160 OF DOLLARS 
LIBERAL 120 
120 
90 
80 LIBERAL 
60 PROGRESSIVE CONSERVATIVE” =~ _ 
7 ~ 
40 
30 
6 CCF / NOP 
) —————_ = SOCIAL) ‘CREDIT 
194953 57 58 62 63 65 pe LE eee 
1949s 53 57 58 62 63 65 


N.B. (Social Credit includes the Ralliement des Créditistes 
for 1965.) 
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CHART 9 


DECLARED EXPENDITURES: 
AVERAGE PER REPORTING CANDIDATE BY PARTY 
HUNDREDS 
otttoReDS NOVA SCOTIA 
120 
90 
LIBERAL 
PROGRESSIVE CONSERVATIVE — 
60 a 
30 
Pe 
[a ae 
ie) pO RTE EEE EE 
SOCIAL. CREDIT 
CS sree) PASam ca) Cetrenee Comer fe, beets | 
1949 53 57 58 62 63 65 
CHART I! 
. : DECLARED EXPENDITURES: 
AVERAGE PER REPORTING CANDIDATE BY PARTY 
HUNDREOS 
OF Skcane NEWFOUNDLAND 
160 
120 
80 


7a 


—— 


40 za 
PROGRESSIVE CONSERVATIVE ~~ 
CCF / NOP 
(9) —_— 
SOCIAL CREDIT 
1949 53 ST 58 62 63 65 
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CHART 10 


DECLARED EXPENDITURES: 
AVERAGE PER REPORTING CANDIDATE BY PARTY 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
HUNDREDS 
OF DOLLARS 
120 
A 
BS df 
/ 
PROGRESSIVE CONSERVATIVE / \ i 
90 
60 
30 
fe) 
SOCIAL CREDIT 
fie ec Nig ot] an de | een LA 
1949 53 57 58 62 63 65 
CHART 12 
DECLARED EXPENDITURES: 


AVERAGE PER REPORTING CANDIDATE BY PARTY 


ieee YUKON — NORTH WEST 


OF DOLLARS 
BeG TERRITORIES 


PROGRESSIVE CONSERVATIVE-NWT 


200 
LIBERAL— NWT 
150 PROGRESSIVE 
CONSERVATIVE —YUKON/ 
/ Te 
/ Ly, 
7 ,/LIBERAL—YUKON! 
100 L 
*. 
50 
CCF / 
NOP 
eS \ ‘ 
fo} — Sf 


SOCIAL 


Palos ae 


viet YUKON 


1949 53 57 58 62 63 65 


* One Constituency only in 1949—Yukon McKenzie 
River, subsequently divided into the Yukon and the 
Northwest Territories. 


APPENDIX 3 


GENERAL ELECTION COSTS ASSUMED BY THE CHIEF 


ELECTORAL OFFICER 1930-1965 


TABLE 1 


GENERAL ELECTION COSTS ASSUMED BY THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT: 
1930-65 (Election Years Only)t 


Number of Number of Cost per 
Electors Votes Cost per Vote 
Year on List Cast Total Cost Elector Cast 
O30 ee eee A ee os 3153297 le 3592274815 1 $22127-893.60 soe st 2s $ .5424 
PDS Dene ror neee occ aietaene ns 5,918,207 4,452,675 2,978,881.27 . 5033 . 6690 
1940 
@ivillan Votes... 6,588,888 4,606,364 2,651,244.99 .4023 BES) 
War Service Vote........ — 66,167 51,758.95 — . 7820 
Mota eae eee 6,588,888 4,672,531 2,703,003.95 .4023 . 5784 
1945 
Civilian Vote................ 6,952,445 4,946,115 2,859,023.32 4112 . 5780 
War Service Vote........ — 359,078 251,480.55 — . 7003 
LOtal fess coke ae 6395224450 5.305,193) 3 LOPS 0387 .4112 . 5863 
1949 
Civilran' Voten........- 7,893,629 5,880,878 $4,419,884 . 5633 S75 
Defense Service Vote.. — 22,694 26,953 — i era 
Totaloeee eee 7,893,629 5,903,572 4,446,637 . 5633 AI EE? 
1953 
Civilian Vote................ 8,401,691 5,648,156 5,767,993 6967 1.0212 
Canadian Forces Vote — 53,807 85,305 —_ 1.5850 
"LOtal nn co eee 8,401,691 5,701,963 5,853,298 .6967 1.0265 
LOS Te eats, eee aD 8,902,125 6,680,690 7,164,514 . 8048 1.0725 
LOS 8: ea ree teen, oe ee 9,131,200 7,357,139 9,451,076 1.0353 1.1486 
POO 2 ee een etc 9,700,325 7,772,656 10,898,486 1.1234 1.4021 
LOGS Sear ae re oe ae 9,910,757 7,958,636 12,463,203 iL PATE 1.5661 
LOG SS ivcssseretas oes eee 10,274,904- 7,796,728 12,974,456.35*  1.262** 1.6640 


{Information supplied by the Office of the Chief Electoral Officer. 
*Statement of Actual Cost as at June 3, 1966. 
**Forecast of Cost per elector based on Actual Cost as at June 3, 1966. 
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TABLE 2 


BREAKDOWN OF GENERAL ELECTION COSTS ASSUMED BY THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT: FOUR ELECTIONS 1957-63* 


Category 1957 1958 1962 1963 
Returning Officers’ Services and Ex- 

PCLISCS eeeentee eet cer saree ia ris ahisssrnk ores cs $1,240,593 $1,484,360 $ 1,393,262 $ 1,856,392 
EGLIVUED Cierra eee Ss hss Sea cas 1,661,766 1,941,605 1,950,405 1,991,760 
TVULIFICEA LOM arse tess cesses coe 1,920,868 3,270,913 3,989 , 782 4,748,860 
Polling Station Accounts................0.. 1,771,520 2,243,342 2,638,738 3,218,682 
Preparatory sEXPenSes!.tcecc.ccee.tessee steaks 219,831 92,449 344,226 132,750 

Subs Fotal: eats, Bee ot cece $6,814,578 $9,032,669 $10,316,413 $11,948,444 
Printing and Material...............0:..c.:00:00 256,206 304,559 440,174 324,598 
G@anadianerOrces’ VOte rs .s-cess sete: cesceas: ee 74,060 93 ,004 85,898 13d5 172 
RYU OTN Re cscs coe cess jrevesseotivy 8,471 8,110 10,657 13,716 
INonthwesteLerritonieser nese. -cnienss 11,199 12,734 45 ,344 45 ,273 

TAGS A) sont CES ee CoeES oe $7,164,514 $9,451,076 $10,898,486 $12,463,203 


*Information supplied by the Office of the Chief Electoral Officer; taken from the Public 


Accounts up to fiscal year ending March 31, 1964. 
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SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY 


This Selected Bibliography is classified as follows: 
Canada 


Comparative Studies 
Australia 
Britain 
Finland 
France 
German Federal Republic 
India 
Israel 
Italy 
Japan 
Norway 
Philippines 
Puerto Rico 
Sweden 
United States of America 
Within each group, the listings show: 
(a) published general works, books and pamphlets; 
(b) documents and government publications; 
(c) articles published in periodicals; 
(d) unpublished papers, dissertations and theses. 


CANADA 
BooKS AND PAMPHLETS: GENERAL 


Aitchison, James Hermiston, ed. The Political Process in Canada—Essays in Honour of R. 
MacGregor Dawson. Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1963. 


Cartwright, Sir Richard. Reminiscences. Toronto, W. Briggs, 1912. 


Collins, Joseph Edmund. Canada’s Patriot Statesman. G. Mercer Adams, ed. Toronto, Rose 
Publishing Co. 1891. 


Colquhoun, A. H. U. Press, Politics and People, The Life and Letters of Sir John Willison. 
Toronto, Macmillan Company of Canada, 1935. 


Cooperative Commonwealth Federation, Minutes of the CCF National Council Meeting, 
September 5-6, 1943. CCF Records, Vol. 1, in Public Archives of Canada. 


Report of Committee of CCF National Council on Three Year Expansion Program, 
CCF Records, Vol. 2, in Public Archives of Canada. 


Report of the Eleventh CCF National Convention, July 26-28, 1950, CCF Records, 
in Public Archives of Canada. 


Report on the Conduct of the 1957 Federal Election Campaign in Ontario, August 
6, 1957, CCF Records, Vol. 53, in Public Archives of Canada. 


Report on the Conduct of the 1958 Federal Election Campaign in Ontario, May 8, 
1958, CCF Records, Vol. 58, in Public Archives of Canada. 


Creighton, Donald. John A. Macdonald. 2 vols. Toronto, Macmillan, Vol. I, 1952, Vol. II, 1955. 

Dafoe, John W. Laurier. A Study in Canadian Politics. Toronto, Thomas Allen, 1922. 

Dawson, R. MacGregor. The Government of Canada. Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 
1957; Fourth edition, revised by Norman Ward, 1963-4. With extensive Select 
Bibliography. 

Denman, Norris. How to Organize an Election. Montreal, Les Editions du Jour, 1962. 

Graham, Roger. Arthur Meighen. 3 vols. 1960-1963. See in particular Vol. Il: And Fortune 
Smiled. Toronto, Clarke, Irwin, 1963. 
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Gwyn, Richard J. The Shape of Scandal. Toronto, Clarke, Irwin, 1965. 


Hamelin, J. and M. Les Moeurs électorales dans le Québec de 1791 a nos jours. Montréal, 
Les Editions du Jour, 1962. 


Haydon, Andrew. Mackenzie King and the Liberal Party. Toronto, Thomas Allen, 1930. 


Hawkins, Gordon, ed. Order and Good Government. Report of the 33rd Couchiching Confer- 
ence, 1965, Canadian Institute of Public Affairs. ““‘The Political Party—Its Organiza- 
tion, Candidates, and Finances,” interviews with Richard Bell and Richard Stanbury, 
pp. 99-116. Published for the Canadian Institute of Public Affairs by the University 
of Toronto Press, 1965. 


Irving, John A. The Social Credit Movement in Alberta. Toronto, University of Toronto 
Press, 1959. 


Lipset, S. M. Agrarian Socialism. Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of California Press, 
1950. 


Longley, R. S. Sir Francis Hincks, A Study of Canadian Parties, Railways and Finance in the 
19th Century. Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1943. 


Macpherson, C. B. Democracy in Alberta. Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1953. 
Macquarrie, Heath. The Conservative Party. Toronto, McClelland and Stewart, 1965. 
Marsh, D’Arcy. Democracy at Work. Toronto, Macmillan of Canada, 1938. 


McHenry, Dean Eugene. The Third Force in Canada: The Cooperative Commonwealth Federa- 
tion 1932-1948. Berkeley, University of California Press, 1950. 8 pages of bibliography. 


McNaught, Kenneth. A Prophet in Politics: A Biography of J. S. Woodsworth. Toronto, 
University of Toronto Press, 1959. 


McPherson, W. D. The Law of Elections in Canada, Toronto, Canada Law Book Company, 
1905, pp. 973-86 have a detailed statement of the law concerning election expenses. 


Meisel, John. The Canadian General Election of 1957. Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 
1957. 


ed. Papers on the 1962 Election. Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1964. 
Moncrieff, W. O. Party and Government by Party. Toronto, Copp Clarke, 1871. 
Morton, W. L. The Progressive Party in Canada. Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1950. 


Neatby, H. Blair. William Lyon Mackenzie King: The Lonely Heights. Toronto, University of 
Toronto Press, 1963. 


Parkin, George R. Sir John A. Macdonald. Toronto, Morang & Co. Ltd., 1908. 


Pope, Joseph. Memoirs of the Right Honourable Sir John Alexander Macdonald, G.C.B., 
First Prime Minister of the Dominion of Canada. Toronto, Musson Book Co., 1894. 


Sir Joseph, ed., selected Correspondence of Sir John Macdonald. Toronto and 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1921. 


Porter, John. The Vertical Mosaic. An Analysis of Social Class and Power in Canada. Toronto, 
University of Toronto Press, 1965. 


Preston, W. T. R. My Generation of Politics and Politicians. Toronto, Rose Pub. Co., 1927. 
Quinn, Herbert F. The Union Nationale. Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1963. 
Rogers, Norman. Mackenzie King. Toronto, Nelson and Sons, 1935. 

Rolph, W. K. Henry Wise Wood of Alberta. Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1951. 
Ross, George W. Getting into Parliament and After. Toronto, William Briggs, 1913. 

Rumilly, Robert. Histoire de la Province de Québec. Vol. XVI, 1948, Montréal: Valiquette. 


Scarrow, Howard A. Canada Votes: A Handbook of Federal and Provincial Election Data. 
New Orleans, Hauser Press, 1962. 


Shea, Albert A. Broadcasting the Canadian Way. Montreal, Harvest House, 1963. 


Skelton, Oscar D. Life and Letters of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 2 vols. Toronto, Oxford University 
Press, 1921. 


Thompson, Dale. Alexander Mackenzie, Clear Grit. Toronto, Macmillan Co. of Canada, 1960. 
Thorburn, Hugh G. Politics in New Brunswick. Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1961. 


ed. Party Politics in Canada. Toronto, Prentice-Hall of Canada Ltd., 1963. With 
extensive bibliography. 
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Wade, Mason. The French Canadians 1760-1945. Toronto: Macmillan Co., of Canada, 1955. 


Ward, Norman. The Canadian House of Commons: Representation. Toronto, University of 
Toronto Press, 1950. Chapter XV: “‘Election Expenses,” pp. 259-269. 


The Public Purse. A Study in Canadian Democracy. Toronto, University of Toronto 
Press, 1951. 


Watkins, Ernest. R. B. Bennett, a Biography. London, Secker & Warburg, 1963. 


Weir, E. Austin. The Struggle for National Broadcasting in Canada. Toronto /Montreal, 
McClelland & Stewart, Ltd., 1965. With bibliography. 


Williams, John R. The Conservative Party of Canada, 1920-1949. Durham, Duke University 
Press, 1956. 


Willison, Sir John S. Sir Wilfrid Laurier and the Liberal Party, A Political History. 2 vols. 
Toronto, C. N. Morang, 1903. 


Reminiscences Political and Personal. Toronto, McClelland & Stewart, 1919. 


Zakuta, Leo. A Protest Movement Becalmed—A Study of Change in the CCF. Toronto, Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press, 1964. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS AND DOCUMENTS 
Statutes and Orders 


(a) Broadcasting: 


Canada: The Canadian Radio Broadcasting Act, 1932, Statutes of Canada, 22-23 George V., 
(pail 


The Canadian Broadcasting Act, 1936, Statutes of Canada, 1 Edw. VIII, c. 24 


Broadcasting Act, 1958. Statutes of Canada, 7 Eliz. II, c. 22, mainly sections 11 
and 17 concerning political broadcasts. 


Board of Broadcast Governors Statutory Orders and Regulations: for Television, 
SOR 64/50, Canada Gazette, Part II, Vol. 98, No. 3, Feb 12, 1964, as amended by 
SOR 64/399, Canada Gazette, Part II, Vol. 98, No. 19, October 14, 1964: for AM 
Radio, SOR 64/49, Canada Gazette, Part II, Vol. 98, No. 3, February 12, 1964 as 
amended by SOR 64/397; Canada Gazette, Vol. 98, No. 19, October 14, 1964: for 
FM Radio, SOR 64-249, Canada Gazette, Part II, Vol 98, No. 13, July 8, 1964 
as amended by SOR 64/398, Canada Gazette, Part II, Vol. 98, No. 19, October 14, 
1964. 


(b) Electoral: 
Dominion Elections Act, 1874. Statutes of Canada, 37 Vict., 1874. c. 9. 
An Act to Amend the Dominion Elections Act., 1891. Statutes of Canada, 54-55 
Vict., 1891, c. 19. 
An Act to Amend the Dominion Elections Act, Statutes of Canada, 7-8 Edw. VII, 
1908, c. 26. 
Dominion Elections Act, 1920, Statutes of Canada 1920 c. 46, R.S.C. 1927, c. 53. 
An Act to amend the Dominion Elections Act, 1930, Statutes of Canada, 20-21 Geo. 
Vac. 16: 
Canada Elections Act, 1951. Statutes of Canada (2nd Sess.), 1951, c. 3. R.S.C. 1952, 
Cr23. 


Dominion Controverted Elections Act, 1952, R.S.C. 1952. c. 87. 
Canada Elections Act, 1960. Statutes of Canada. 8-9 Eliz. II, 1960. c. 39, as amended. 


Statutory Orders and Regulations SOR /63-60, Canada Gazette, Part II, No. 4, Feb. 
27/63, as amended by SOR /66-390, Canada Gazette, Part II, No. 17, Sept. 14, 1966. 


(c) Provincial Statutes: 

Alberta. The Election Act, 1956. c. 15. 

British Columbia, Provincial Elections Act, R.S.B.C. 1960 c. 306. 

Manitoba. The Election Act, R.S.M. 1954, c. 68. as amended by 1961, c. 14. 
New Brunswick. Election Act, 1952, R.S.N.B. 1952, c. 70. 

Newfoundland. The Election Act, 1954, No. 79. 
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Nova Scotia. Elections Act, 1962, c. 4. 
Ontario. The Election Act, R.S.O. 1960, c. 118. 
Prince Edward Island. The Election Act, 1963, c. 11. 


Quebec. The Quebec Election Act, 1963, R.S.Q. 1964, c. 7; as amended by 1965, c. 12 and c. 
13; 1966, Bill 3. 


Saskatchewan. The Election Act, R.S.S. 1965, c. 4, as amended 1966. 


Electoral Matters 

Canada: Chief Electoral Officer. General Election Instructions for Returning Officers (Book 
A 34), March 1, 1952. Later edition issued Jan. 1, 1962, and latest edition (Book A 
39) issued March 1, 1964. 


Report on the Twenty-first General Election, 1949. Published 1950. 


—_—_—— Idem for Twenty-Second General Election 1953 (pub. 1954); Twenty- 
Third General Election, 1957 (pub. 1958); Twenty-Fourth General Election, 1958 
(pub. 1959); Twenty-Fifth General Election, 1962 (pub. 1963); Twenty-Sixth General 
Election, 1963 (pub. 1964); Twenty-Seventh General Election, 1965 (pub. 1966). 


—_—____—— Sessional Papers showing declared election expenses for each candidate 

for the general elections of June 27, 1949 (return tabled Feb. 15, 1950); August 10, 
1953 (return tabled Jan. 13, 1954); June 10, 1957 (return tabled Nov. 26, 1957); 
March 31, 1958 (return tabled Aug. 12, 1958); June 18, 1962 (return tabled Nov. 
27, 1962); April 8, 1963 (return tabled Sept. 25, 1963); and November 8, 1965 (return 
tabled March 18, 1966). 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. Report of the Federal Election Campaign, for 
each of the above-mentioned general elections. Issued by the CBC Broadcast Regula- 
tions Division, except for the 1965 Report, issued by the CBC Station Relations 
Division, Ottawa. 


House of Commons Debates. passim. 


Report of Royal Commission on Canadian Pacific Railway, (‘Pacific Scandal’’), 14 
Aug., 1873. 

House of Commons. Report of the Select Standing Committee on Privileges and 
Elections. Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence, 1891. (““Tarte vs. McGreevy Case’’). 
Appendix No. 1 to Journals, p. 1136. 

Report of the Royal Commission in reference to certain charges against Sir A. P. 
Caron. Sessional Papers, No. 27, February 26, 1893. 

House of Commons. Special Committee on Dominion Election Act and Corrupt 
Practices Inquiries Act, 1929. Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence. No. 4, 1929, 
Appendix, p. xiv and p. vi. 

Special Committee on Beauharnois Power Project. Reports to the House and Minutes 
of Proceedings. 1931. 

Senate. Special Committee on Beauharnois Power Project. Report and Proceedings 
and Evidence. 1932. 

House of Commons. Special Committee on Elections and Franchise Acts. Minutes 
of Proceedings and Evidence. Nos. 1-8, 1936. 

— -— Special Committee on Elections and Franchise Acts. Minutes of Proceedings and 
Evidence. 1937. 

—  -— Special Committee on Electoral Matters. Minutes of Evidence, June 23, 1938- 
May 1, 1939. Session 1938-39. Typed copy in Office of Chief Electoral Officer. 
(See also House of Common Debates, April 5, 1938 pp. 2036-2046). 

Special Committee on Dominion Elections Act 1938. Minutes of Proceedings and 
Evidence. 1947. 

Special Public Inquiry, under the Inquiries Act, (Order-in-Council PC 1964-1819 
Nov. 25, 1964 as amended). Report of the Commission by the Honourable Frédéric 
Dorion, in reference to Lucien Rivard et al., June, 1965. 
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Broadcasting Matters 
Canada: Report of the Royal Commission on Radio Broadcasting (Aird Commission), 1929. 


—  -— House of Commons Special Committee on the Canadian Radio Commission. 
Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence. 1936. 


— — Special Committee on Radio Broadcasting. Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence. 
1939. 


—  — Special Committee on Radio Broadcasting. Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence. 
1942-43. 


Special Committee on Radio Broadcasting. Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence. 
1943-44. 


Report on the Royal Commission on National Development in the Arts, Letters, and 
Science, (Massey Commission), 1951. 2 vols. 


House of Commons. Special Committee on Broadcasting. Minutes of Proceedings 
and Evidence. 1955, 


Report of the Royal Commission on Broadcasting (Fowler Commission), 1957. 3 vols. 


House of Commons. Special Committee on Broadcasting. Minutes of Proceedings 
and Evidence. 1960-61 


Report of the Committee on Broadcasting (Fowler Committee) 1965. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. Report of Federal Election Campaign, for 
each general election. See supra. 


Board of Broadcast Governors. White Paper, (Political and Controversial Broad- 
casting Policies, December 18, 1961, (effective Jan. 1, 1962), together with other 
BBG circular letters, all included in above CBC Reports of the Federal Elections. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. White Paper (Program Policy No. 65-1, 
Political and Controversial Broadcasting. A Manual of Policies and Regulations, as 
amended and revised to Jan. 19, 1965) together with other Program Policy statements 
respecting political broadcasting, tabled before the Parliamentary Committee on 
Broadcasting in May 1966. 


ARTICLES 


Cook, Ramsay, “Dafoe, Laurier and Union Government”. Canadian Historical Review, 
XLII, September 1961, pp. 185-208. 


Cross, A. F. “‘Oligarch at Ottawa’’. Public Affairs, XIV, Autumn 1951, pp. 16-24. 


Defunct Politician (Pseudonym). “Campaign Funds—The Remedy”, Maclean’s, XLIV, 
November 15, 1931, pp. 18-60. 


Dowd, Eric. “Should N.D.Pers share riches of Their Toil?’’. Globe and Mail Magazine, 
September 11, 1965. p. 2. 


Fournier, Jean-Pierre. “‘La Vieille Garde Libérale Croule’’. Le Magazine Maclean, October 
1965, p. 56. 


Fraser, Blair. “Election Campaign, Backstage, Ottawa’’. Maclean’s, LXII, August 15, 1949 
p. 58. 


*‘“Shakedown’’. Maclean’s, November 15, 1945. 
“Our Illegal Federal Elections’. Maclean’s, LX VI, April 5, 1953 pp. 83-88. 


Gwyn, Richard. “‘Ad-Men and Scientists Run This Election”. Financial Post, LVI, No. 17, 
April 28, 1962. Reprinted in Hugh G. Thorburn, ed. Party Politics in Canada, op. 
cit., pp. 70-72. 


Guillet, E. C. ‘Pacific Scandal seen in Retrospect’’. Saturday Night, LXVII, April 17, 1948, 
pp. 24-25. 


Irving, John A. “Social Credit: Prophet and the Doctrine”. Saturday Night, LX VIII, March 
1953, pp. 7-8. 


Laporte, Pierre. “Les Elections ne se font pas avec des priéres”. Montreal, Le Devoir; a series 
of 40 articles from October 1-6 and October 10-November 15, 1956. 


——— —“La Machine Electorale”. Cité Libre, Vol. 2 (3) December 1952, pp. 42-46. 


MacDermot, T. W. L. ‘“‘The Political Ideas of John A. Macdonald’’, Canadian Historical 
Review, XIV, September 1933, pp. 247-264. 
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MacKay, Robert A. ‘‘After Beauharnois—What?”’. Maclean’s XLIV, October 15, 1931, pp. 7-8, 
61-63, Quoted in full in R. MacG. Dawson, Constitutional Issues in Canada, Oxford 
1932, pp. 208-18. 

McKeown, Robert. ‘““The High and Unknown Cost of Elections”. Montreal Star Weekend 
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